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LIKE  A  SISTER 
CHAPTER  I. 

THE  delightfully  cool  winter  was  passing  away, 
and  the  close,  muggy  days  of  early  spring, 
with  their  almost  incessant  rain,  were  begin- 
ning to  come  on  apace  when  the  Tredennicks 
at  last  found  themselves  settled  in  a  house 
of  their  own.  A  bad  time  to  move,  no 
doubt;  but  beggars  cannot  be  choosers,  as 
Cap  tain  Hazeldene  impressively  informed  them 
apropos  of  the  advisability  of  taking  pos- 
session when  they  had  a  chance. 

It  was  a  fairly  comfortable  house ;  about 
the  right  size;  semi-detached.  For  Major 
Tredennick  had  been  obliged  to  overcome 
his  prejudices  to  next-door  neighbours,  and 
be  thankful  he  was  not  so  much  overlooked 
in  other  directions  as  might  have  been  the 
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case  if  he  had  not  had  the  good  fortune  to 
find  this  one  vacant.  One  tennis-court,  with 
a  tiny  bit  of  garden  additional,  made  up  for 
many  deficiencies;  and  a  fine  view  of  the 
splendid  harbour  with  its  crowded  shipping 
was  no  small  item  in  its  favour. 

The  innumerable  dances,  dinners,  and 
parties  of  all  kinds,  that  scarcely  left  the 
Tredennicks  breathing  time  between  their 
varied  engagements,  were  already  on  the 
wane;  for  people  had  begun  to  feel  rather 
tired  after  an  uninterrupted  round  of  gaiety 
extending  over  five  months. 

The  Regatta;  the  Races, — where  stout 
China  ponies  make  a  ludicrous-looking  though 
very  fair  substitute  in  the  absence  of  their 
more  graceful  and  high-bred  cousins  at 
home;  and  the  Race  Ball  were  now  over. 
It  was  Lent,  a  useful  season  observed  by  a 
few  and  made  an  excuse  by  many  of  the 
jaded  devotees  of  amusement  for  resting 
awhile  from  their  labours — as  far  as  dancing 
at  public  balls  was  concerned.  Private  dances 
ajid  after-dinner  hops  did  not  count,  of 
course !  They  were  only  little  friendly  gather- 
ings; but  the  Tredennicks,  at  any  rate, 
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found  them  quite  as  enjoyable  as  the  great 
crushes  where  "  all  the  world  and  his  wife  " 
appeared  in  bright  array. 

Not  two  months  were  now  left  of  the  time  of 
probation  Major  Tredennick  had  thought 
fit  to  impose  on  Kathleen  and  Ray  Clifford. 
They  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  each  other 
in  public  during  the  winter;  sometimes  as 
often  as  two  or  three  times  in  the  same 
day.  People  found  they  got  on  well  and 
seemed  good  friends ;  consequently  they  were 
often  asked  together.  But  no  one  had  an 
idea  of  the  relations  between  them,  or 
suspected  that  they  were  anything  more  than 
mere  acquaintances.  Nor  indeed  could  they 
from  the  manner  of  either.  Ray  treated 
Kathleen  kindly  and  courteously  before 
strangers,  as  was  his  way  of  behaving  to 
any  woman  with  whom  he  was  on  as  friendly 
terms  as  he  seemed  to  be  with  the  Treden- 
nicks.  But  he  kept  his  real  feelings  towards 
her  so  well  veiled  that  not  by  a  look  even 
did  he  betray  himself.  Indeed,  people  began 
to  wonder  how  a  young  man  who  saw  so 
much  of  the  beautiful  Miss  Tredennicks  could 
have  managed  to  keep  heart-whole  for  such 
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a  length  of  time.  No  one  but  Ray  Clifford 
could  have  done  it,  they  argued;  but  then, 
he  was  always  so  unimpressionable,  and 
they  believed  he  would  be  just  as  kind  and 
considerate  to  his  great-grandmother,  and 
treat  her  exactly  as  he  behaved  to  them. 
For  society  was  so  much  in  the  dark  that 
it  spoke  of  "them,"  and,  if  anything,  gave 
the  preference  to  Amy. 

Ray  Clifford  was  very  fond  of  the  little 
girl  he  looked  on  already  as  his  sister,  and 
treated  her  accordingly.  He  knew  her  weak 
points,  and  never  wounded  her  by  alluding 
to  her  frivolity  or  vanity;  but  tried  to  look 
after  her  so  that  they  might  not  bring  her 
into  mischief.  As  a  natural  consequence  he 
was  more  in  her  company  than  with  Kath- 
leen, whom  he  knew  was  to  be  trusted; 
and  who  was  thoroughly  well  able  to  look 
after  herself.  It  was  desperately  hard  work 
for  the  young  man,  whose  feelings  were 
more  intense  and  passions  stronger  than 
any  one  could  suspect,  to  calmly  shake 
h^nds  with  the  girl  he  longed  to  take  into 
his  arms — and  felt  he  had  the  right  to. 
He  scarcely  saw  anything  of  her  in  private, 
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for  the  numerous  engagements  of  the  Treden- 
nicks  left  them  little  home  life.  Neither 
was  he  in  the  acknowledged  position  when 
other  men  would  give  way  for  him,  and 
leave  him  more  than  a  few  minutes  alone 
with  the  girl  he  was  really  engaged  to. 
As  it  was,  he  kept  in  the  background  more 
than  most  of  them,  from  a  strong  sense  of 
honour.  The  sitting  out  of  a  dance,  the  in- 
terval after  a  set  of  tennis,  and  the  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  a  piece  of  music  were 
about  the  extent  of  his  tete-a-tetes  with 
Kathleen.  Even  these  he  escaped  as  often  as 
was  unobtrusively  possible;  for  they  were 
sore  temptations  on  semi-private  occasions. 
Real  privacy  there  was  none.  The  two 
or  three  times  he  had  been  asked  to  drop 
in  to  dinner,  and  when  Major  Tredennick 
had  assured  him  that  there  would  be  nobody 
but  himself,  he  had  found  either  Castleton 
or  Mr.  Venn  in  full  possession,  or  else  they 
had  come  afterwards  for  a  little  music — 
dropped  in  unexpectedly,  he  heard  his  hostess 
informing  her  husband  more  than  once. 
Yet  he  fancied  Mrs.  Tredennick  herself  was 
to  thank  for  these  little  surprises;  for,  though 
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she  treated  him  with  more  favour  than  at 
the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance,  he  had 
a  strong  idea  that  she  did  not  really  like 
him  better. 

Kathleen  was  also  anxiously  looking  for- 
ward to  the  end  of  the  six  months.  She 
now  saw,  more  clearly  day  by  day,  the 
somewhat  false  position  she  was  in — that 
of  being  engaged  and  yet  not  engaged,  so 
to  speak — a  thing  she  had  never  dreamed 
of  when  her  father  had  made  the  arrange- 
ment. She  begged  him  to  let  the  affair  be 
made  known.  But  he  was  obdurate,  once 
he  settled  in  his  own  mind  that  a  certain 
course  of  action  was  a  right  one.  And,  when 
she  gave  her  reasons,  he  informed  her  that 
she  was  quite  at  liberty  to  break  off  what- 
ever understanding  she  had  come  to  with 
Ray  Clifford,  until  the  time  of  its  public 
acknowledgment,  if  she  felt  the  secret  was 
an  unfair  one  to  keep  from  certain  of  her 
masculine  acquaintances.  Of  course  that  was 
not  to  be  thought  of,  and  Kathleen  was 
obliged  to  be  content  with  her  present 
position. 

The  conversation  came  about  in  this  way. 
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Castleton,  always  fickle  where  women  were 
concerned,  had  veered  round  from  his 
seeming  preference  to  Amy  into  as  honest 
a  love  as  was  consistent  with  his  nature 
for  Kathleen. 

He  had  endeavoured  to  win  her  regard 
by  the  same  friendly  manner  that  had  so 
deceived  poor  Amy,  and  led  her,  little  by 
little,  until  she  had  grown  to  care  for  him. 
But  he  did  not  find  the  elder  girl  so  mal- 
leable to  his  fascinations.  She  was  always 
courteous  and  gentle ;  but  a  look  at  the 
proud,  sweet  face  told  him  that  she  would 
not  stand  being  patronized,  no  matter  how 
cleverly  it  was  veneered  over  with  the 
deceptive  varnish  of  brotherly  regard.  This 
raised  her  many  degrees  in  his  estimation 
—she  was  game  worth  stalking! — and  he 
found  himself  staying  on  week  after  week 
when  the  yacht  was  out  of  dock,  with  the 
excuse  that  he  had  found  Hong-Kong  a 
much  better  place  than  he  had  expected ; 
but  really  to  know  more  of  the  girl  whose 
indifference  piqued  and  yet  interested  him. 
Not  even  his  superb  vanity  could  flatter 
him  that  she  cared  at  all  for  him,  or  was 
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likely  to  for  a  long  time  yet.  But  u  never 
despair "  was  his  motto  with  such  obdurate 
cases. 

And  so  in  trying  to  bite  he  had  got 
bitten;  or  thought  he  had,  which  amounts 
to  pretty  much  the  same  thing  with  men 
of  his  character  and  disposition.  The  extent 
of  his  feelings,  for  the  time  being,  must 
have  been  very  considerable,  for  he  went 
the  length  of  approaching  Kathleen  on  a 
subject  which  he  had  never  yet  honestly 
addressed  to  a  young  girl ;  and  which  even 
the  fear  of  Mr.  Venn,  who  was  still  hovering 
about  when  well  enough,  had  not  the  power 
to  debar  him  from. 

One  afternoon  Mrs.  Tredennick  and  Amy 
had  started  to  go  to  tea  with  some  of  their 
naval  friends  on  one  of  the  ships.  Kathleen 
was  to  follow,  having  waited  for  her  father, 
who  was  detained  by  a  business  engage- 
ment. She  was  in  the  garden,  occupying 
the  spare  half  hour  by  gathering  fresh 
flowers  for  the  vases ;  a  self-imposed  task ; 

for   she   considered   her   own   taste   in   ar- 

s 

rangement  and  colour  decidedly  superior  to 
of  the  that  boy,  who  mingled  red  and 
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purple  and  orange  with  that  keen  love  of 
contrast  by  close  proximity  so  dear  to  the 
celestial  eyesight.  She  was  standing  beside 
a  row  of  broad,  flat  flower-pots,  which  were 
ranged  on  the  top  of  a  low  ornamental 
wall  dividing  the  little  garden  from  the 
tennis-court  beyond,  and  carefully  snipping 
off  the  many-coloured  blossoms  where  their 
absence  would  be  least  noticed,  for  the  heat 
was  already  beginning  to  play  havoc  with 
them.  A  dainty  figure  she  was,  in  a  pale 
mauve  dress  of  some  light  clinging  material, 
with  a  broad-brimmed  hat  whose  innumer- 
able bends  and  crinkles  were  filled  in  with 
soft  trimming  and  Neapolitan  violets. 

So  thought  Castleton,  as  he  came  up 
softly  behind  her.  She  flushed  a  little  on 
observing  him;  for  she  had  not  expected  to 
meet  anybody  unless  her  father.  But  she 
changed  the  scissors  from  the  right  to  the 
left  hand,  and  smiled  graciously  as  she 
greeted  him. 

"  I  am  busy,  you  see, "  she  said,  replacing 
the  scissors,  and  pointing  with  them  to  the 
basket  of  cut  flowers  that  hung  on  her  arm. 

"And   a   very   pretty    employment,"    he 
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replied,  noticing  how  tiny  her  hands  looked 
in  comparison  to  the  great,  shear-like  scis- 
sors ;  and  thinking,  cynical  man  of  the  world 
though  he  was,  that  he  should  always  like 
to  see  his  wife  dressed  in  a  lighter  tone  of 
colouring  than  her  eyes,  and  cutting  flowers. 

"  Yes !  *  she  replied,  simply,  "  flowers  are 
always  lovely,"  as  she  gently  snipped  off  a 
maiden  blush  rosebud.  "  And  they  are  useful 
as  well  as  beautiful,"  she  added,  holding 
up  the  bud  and  looking  at  it  intently, 
"  they  teach  us  so  many  things."  And  she 
touched  it  lightly  with  her  lips,  because  it 
was  Ray's  favourite,  as  she  looked  up  at 
her  companion  with  her  clear,  frank  eyes, 
before  consigning  it  to  the  basket. 

Castleton  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Was 
the  girl  a  consummate  actress  after  all,  he 
thought,  and  was  each  attitude  of  exquisite 
grace  a  carefully  modulated  pose  that  fre- 
quent study  had  toned  down  into  seeming 
unconsciousness  of  effect?  No;  he  did 
not  think  so,  when  just  then  her  dress 
caught  on  an  overturned  flower-pot,  and 
she  freed  it  with  a  natural  movement  which 
was  neither  prudish  nor  coquettish.  What 
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woman  in  the  world,  be  she  actress  at 
heart,  could  have  resisted  such  an  opportu- 
nity of  displaying  her  ankles  if  nature  had 
been  kind  in  the  formation  of  them?  And 
Castleton  knew  that  Kathleen's  ankles  were 
everything  they  should  have  been,  by  the 
unfair  peep  he  had  taken  of  them,  when  she 
had  stepped  out  of  his  launch,  without 
seeming  to  notice  the  helping  hand  he  had 
held  out  to  her. 

After  a  pause,  during  which  he  followed 
her  with  the  ostensible  pretext  of  holding 
back  the  boughs  of  a  hibiscus,  he  took  up 
the  conversation  where  it  had  been  broken 
off,  not  by  asking  what  kind  of  things 
flowers  taught  her,  but  to  remark  that  they 
always  reminded  him  of  ladies. 

"  How  ?  "  she  asked,  without  turning  round 
from  a  white  azalea,  meditating  as  to 
which  of  its  starry  sprays  would  least  spoil 
the  look  of  the  plant  by  its  absence. 

"  Because  the  more  beautiful  they  are 
the  more  they  surround  themselves  by  thorns, 
and  the  more  dim  cult  it  is  to  approach 
them,"  he  replied,  rather  bitterly. 

"  The  exception  proves  the  rule  perhaps ! 
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Look  how  many  lovely  ones  in  this  little 
garden  even  have  no  protection."  And  she 
passed  by  a  great,  staring  red  cockscomb 
and  paused  before  a  pot  of  violet  heartsease. 

"  This  one,  for  instance  ?  "  inquired  Castle- 
ton,  making  a  savage  flick  with  his  cane 
in  the  direction  of  the  unfortunate  cocks- 
comb. u  Now  what  can  you  say,  Miss 
Tredennick?  " 

"  Oh !  that  poor  thing !  I  scarcely  count 
it  as  a  flower.  Though  it  certainly  does 
carry  out  your  theory  of  being  unlovely 
and  thornless.  And  what  does  a  cockscomb 
want  with  armour?  No  one  would  think 
of  gathering  it.  There  were  two  dozen 
of  them , "  she  added,  smiling,  "  and  father 
ordered  them  off  the  premises.  But  the 
gardener  looked  so  hurt  that  I  begged 
for  the  life  of  one.  I  wish  you  could 
have  seen  the  look  of  approbation  he  gave 
me — as  much  as  to  say,  you  have  some 
taste!" 

*  And  your  eyes  have  been  offended 
ever^  since  by  a  thing  you  could  have  got 
rid  of  only  for  your  good  nature?" 

ft  Not  by  any  means.     I  never  look  at  it. " 
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"  Don't  you  think  that  is  worse  than 
being  left  out  in  the  cold  altogether? — To 
be  there  on  sufferance." 

"  No ;  it  pleases  the  gardener.  Why,  Mr. 
Castleton !  you  are  talking  as  if  the  cockscomb 
were  a  human  being  that  I  was  treating 
very  unkindly." 

"  You  are  treating  some  one  very  unkindly, 
Miss  Tredennick, "  he  replied,  in  a  low, 
unsteady  voice,  so  different  from  his  usual 
confident  utterance,  as  he  followed  her  to 
an  oleander  bush  at  the  far  side  of  the  ornate 
wall  and  held  down  the  branches  for  her. 

"  Oh !  indeed,  I  am  not !  *  she  exclaimed, 
thinking  of  Ray  Clifford.  u  You  don't  know — * 
and  then  she  stopped  abruptly,  blushing  rosy, 
as  the  fear  of  saying  more  than  her  father 
would  care  for  an  outsider  to  hear  crossed 
her  mind. 

"Do  you  mean  it?"  he  cried,  looking  at 
her  eagerly ;  for  her  manner  had  never  led 
him  to  believe  that  she  cared  for  him  in  the 
least ;  and  he  had  studied  her  character  too 
well  to  attempt  to  take  any  liberties. 

"  Of  course  I  do, "  she  replied,  looking 
him  full  in  the  face  with  her  frank  eyes. 
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And  she  stooped  towards  a  straggling  plum- 
bago bush,  and  plucked  a  handful  of  its  pale 
violet,  star-like  clusters. 

*  Then  Miss  Tredennick—    "  he  began  tre- 
mulously;   for    the   man   who   had   broken 
innumerable   hearts   was  now,  for  the  first 
time   in   his   life,    half  afraid  of  a  woman. 
"  Kathleen !  you  know  I  would  give  anything 
in  the  world  to  win  you." 

*  0  please  stop ! "  she  cried,  standing  up 
and  looking   at   him  entreatingly,    *  I   had 
no   idea   you   meant   that.     It  is  quite  im- 
possible." 

"  I  know  I  am  not  good  enough  to  black 
your  shoes,"  he  said  humbly.  u  But  if  you 
love  me " 

u  But  I  don't — I  DON'T  !  — Whatever  made 
you  think  I  did?" 

"  You  have  just  led  me  to  believe  so,  as 
plainly  as  a  woman  could,"  he  replied,  with 
lowering  brows. 

u  Indeed  I  did  not  mean  anything  of  the 
kind.  How  could  you  have  so  misunder- 
stopd  me?"  she  asked,  with  the  selfishness  of 
love/ 

"  You  have  deceived  me, "  he  replied,  an- 
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grily.  "  But  you  are  all  the  same !  I  might 
have  known  it  by  now."  And  he  turned 
on  his  heel. 

She  looked  after  him  as  he  strode  down 
the  gravel  path.  Yes!  he  had  been  rude. 
But  then  he  had  seemed  so  much  in  earnest ; 
and  perhaps  she  had  led  him  on,  without 
knowing  it.  She  had  gathered  as  many 
flowers  as  were  required;  she  picked  up  her 
basket,  and  followed  him  in  the  hopes  of 
catching  him  up. 

Castleton  heard  the  light  footsteps;  and 
turned  at  a  right  angle  as  he  got  to  the 
end  of  the  path. 

Kathleen  noticed  how  white  he  was;  and 
the  hard,  cynical  expression  about  the  mouth 
— the  only  flaw  in  an  otherwise  faultless  face 
— had  deepened  into  heavy  lines  round  it. 

"  Mr.  Castleton ! "  she  said,  gently,  coming 
up  to  him,  "I  am  very  sorry  for  what  has 
occurred.  But  I  hope  it  will  cause  no  ill- 
feeling  between  us.  Let  us  part  friends," 
and  she  held  out  her  hand. 

"No;  we  can  never  be  friends  now,"  he 
replied,  bitterly,  pretending  not  to  see  it. 

"  As  you  please, "  she  said,  hotly,  for  her 
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temper  was  roused  by  his  rudeness.  u  Good 
afternoon.  I  am  going  into  the  house  now." 

He  made  no  answer  as  she  left  him  and 
turned  to  step  under  the  veranda  and  through 
the  open  window  of  the  little  room  she  used 
to  paint  and  work  in,  in  the  mornings. 
Half  of  the  small  table  in  the  centre  was 
covered  with  vases  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes.  On  the  empty  space  she  placed  her 
flowers ;  and  hastened,  with  deft  fingers,  to 
group  them  together  in  tasteful  arrangement, 
for  her  father  might  arrive  at  any  moment. 

u  Oh !  there  you  are, "  she  exclaimed, 
without  looking  up  from  her  flowers,  as  a 
dark  shadow,  whose  outline  seemed  familiar, 
came  across  the  window.  "  You  are  sooner 
than  I  expected. " 

"No  doubt.  I  have  followed  you,"  said 
a  cold,  stern  voice. 

"  Mr.  Castleton ! "  she  exclaimed,  surprised, 
as  he  came  coolly  into  the  room  and  stood 
opposite  her  with  the  table  between  them. 
"  I  thought  it  was  father. " 

\Major  Tredennick  is  out?" 

"  I"  expect  him  every  moment,  "  calmly 
going  on  with  her  arrangement. 
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"And  your  mother?" 

"  Mrs.  Tredennick  and  my  sister  are  also 
out, "  proceeding  to  fill  a  quaint  Indian 
silver  bowl  with  the  large  bell  flowers  of 
crimson  hibiscus. 

u  Good.  I  do  not  want  any  interrup- 
tions. I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for 
seeming  rude  to  you.  But  I  could  not  help 
coming  back  to  ask  if  that  was  your  final 
answer.  Is  there  no  hope  for  me?" 

u  None  whatever,  *  she  replied  firmly. 
u  Please  do  not  refer  to  it  again,  "  looking 
up  earnestly. 

"Don't  you  think  you  could  try  to  love 
me,  Kathleen?  You  can  do  anything  you 
set  your  mind  to.  Why  not?  Other  women 
have  done  so  without  an  effort.  I  am  not 
bad  looking  and 

"  Mr.  Castleton  !  "  she  began,  imperiously, 
stopping  short  in  her  work  with  a  yellow 
chrysanthemum  between  her  fingers. 

"Tell  me,"  he  interrupted  eagerly,  "has 
some  other  fellow  been  before  me?" 

"  You  have  no  right  to  ask  such  a  question. 
I  could  never  have  cared  for  you, "  placing  Kay's 
favourite  tenderly  by  itself  in  a  tall  slim  vase. 
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"There  is  then! — Throw  him  over,"  as 
his  vanity  whispered  to  him  that  it  must 
be  mere  loyalty  to  the  "  other  fellow "  which 
prevented  this  pure-eyed  girl  from  acknow- 
ledging her  love  for  himself. 

*  How  dare  you ! "  she  cried,  looking  straight 
at  him   with  flaming  eyes,   as    she   placed 
her   hands  on  the  table  with  an  indignant 
movement,   which   slight  motion  upset  the 
rickety  glass  containing  the  rose-buds.      u  You 
make  me  lose  all  the  respect  I  ever  had  for 
you.     You  have  your  answer,  Mr.  Castleton ; 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  * 

*  Don't    be   hard    on    me, "    he  pleaded, 
again  at  her  feet  metaphorically.     "I  would 
give  my  soul  to  have  you,"  coming  round 
the    table    towards   her.     "Yes,    you    must 
listen,  Miss  Tredennick !  I  am  not  going  to 
touch    you,"    as    she    motioned  him   away 
haughtily.     "  Do  you   remember  what  you 
once  said  about  it  being  a  woman's  duty  to 
make  those  around  her  happier,  and  better  ? " 

"  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present 
vcase,  "  she  replied,  picking  up  the  fallen  rose- 
buds  tenderly;    and   finding   the  glass  was 
snapped  off  at  the  stem. 
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"Indeed  it  has,  more  than  you  imagine. 
I  am  not  a  good  man — my  enemies  call 
me  a  very  bad  one;  and  they  are  about 
right, "  he  said  humbly,  in  his  earnest- 
ness owning  more  than  he  had  ever  done 
in  his  life.  u  But,  if  I  had  you  always  with 
me  to  keep  me  straight — You  must  hear 
me  out,  I  say! — If  you  were  my  wife, 
Kathleen — Why  should  I  not  call  you  by 
your  Christian  name? — It  is  only  once — 
once  in  a  lifetime  perhaps. — No!  you  shall 
not  leave  the  room  until  I  have  finished." 

"  Let  me  pass ;  or  stop  talking  like  this, " 
she  demanded  imperiously.  u  If  you  had  any 
gentlemanly  feelings,  or  self-respect,  you  would 
have  taken  my  answer  at  once,  and  not  put  me 
to  the  unpleasantness  of  repeating  it.  Once 
for  all,  Mr.  Castleton;  it  can  never  be,  and 
could  never  have  been  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever.  Are  you  satisfied  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  I  must  be,"  he  replied  sullenly. 
"  But  I  never  dreamt  I  would  be  refused 
by  the  only  woman  I  ever  wished  to  marry. 
There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  to  the 
devil  as  fast  as  I  can ! " 

"  Oh,    don't    talk   like  that ! "   exclaimed 
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Kathleen,  fearing  in  her  ignorance  that  she 
had  been  too  severe  with  him,  and  pitying 
him,  in  spite  of  his  rudeness. 

u  It's  all  very  well  for  you  to  be  good 
and  proper  and  everything  you  should  be. 
What  temptation  has  a  woman  to  be 
anything  else  ?  You  are  so  hemmed  in  with 
proprieties  that  it  is  nobody's  fault  but 
your  own  if  you  go  astray,"  said  Castleton 
bitterly.  "  But  a  man  like  me — without  a 
friend  to  give  him  a  helping  hand — is  it 
any  wonder  if  I  go  to  the  dogs  when  the 
one  person  who  could  make  me  a  respect- 
able member  of  society  will  not  hold  out 
her  little  finger  to  help  me?" 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  anything  else  but 
a  respectable  member  of  society,"  replied 
Kathleen,  amazed  at  his  selfishness  in  putting 
so  light  a  value  on  the  sacrifice  of  her  life. 

Castleton  laughed  hoarsely. 

"  I  shall  not  be  a  hypocrite  with  you, 
Miss  Tredennick.  I  was  turned  out  into 
the  world  when  I  was  fourteen,  with  more 
•money  than  I  knew  what  to  do  with.  Can 
any  one  wade  through  the  slime  without 
some  of  it  sticking?  " 
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"Then  why  go  into  it?     Be  a  man/ 

"  You  don't  understand.  Women  never 
can?  "  he  replied  impatiently.  ft  Your  passions 
are  not  strong  like  ours;  your  feelings — I 
often  think  you  have  no  feelings ! " 

"  We  have  to  repress  our  feelings,  that 
is  why  we  often  seem  to  have  none.  But 
we  feel  many  things  more  than  men  do/ 

"  You  have  your  own  opinions,  and  I 
mine.  But  I  believe  that  if  women  were 
different — thought  less  of  their  own  frivolity, 
and  more  of  us,  the  world  would  be  all 
the  better  for  it/ 

u  You  would  have  us  sacrifice  the  whole 
of  our  own  life  for  yours  ?  " 

u  Why  not  ?  Besides,  it  should  not  be  a 
sacrifice.  We  would  be  good  to  you/ 

"  Condescending!  Well-treated  slaves,  Mr. 
Castleton?" 

u  I  could  never  treat  you  as  one.  No, 
Miss  Tredennick,  I  did  not  mean  to  mention 
it! — We  have  done  with  that  subject — But 
I  heartily  wish  I  had  never  set  foot  in 
Hong-Kong ! " 

u  No ;  don't  say  that, "  exclaimed  Kathleen, 
feeling  genuinely  sorry  for  him,  little  as 
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she  respected  some  things  in  his  character. 
"  I  had  no  idea  you  thought  of  me  other- 
wise than  as  a  friend.  Will  you  not  let 
me  be  your  friend,  Mr.  Castleton?" 

"  I  tell  you  it  is  impossible !  What  would 
the  other  fellow  say  if  you  made  such  a 
proposition  ?  * 

a  That  is  different,"  she  replied,  with  a 
touch  of  hauteur,  wondering  how  he  had 
found  out  about  Ray. 

"  Not  by  any  means.  He  loves  you,  I 
presume.  Or,  in  any  case, "  finding  her 
face  was  turned  away  and  told  him  nothing, 
u  you  love  him ;  and  that  is  much  more  to 
the  point,  *  and  he  thought  that  any  man 
she  cared  about  and  who  did  not  return 
her  affection  must  be  a  drivelling  idiot. 

He  took  his  leave  shortly,  with  his  heart 
rail  of  bitterness.  To  be  repulsed  by  a 
woman  is  hard  for  any  man;  but,  when 
that  man  has  made  it  his  boast  that  he 
can  win  the  affections  of  any  one,  it  is  a 
treble  wound  to  his  vanity.  And  he  had 
Actually  made  Kathleen  an  offer  of  marriage; 
had  been  willing  to  wear  the  shackles  he 
had  vowed  would  never  have  the  chance  of 
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galling  him.  He  came  in  with  the  feeling 
that  he  would  do  anything  to  win  her;  as 
he  went  away  he  felt  he  could  do  anything 
to  punish  her  for  finally  rejecting  him. 
And  yet  he  could  not  help  loving  her  still 
in  his  own  way,  so  fiercely  and  passionately 
and  unreasonably  that  he  longed  to  get 
her  on  board  the  yacht  on  some  pretext 
or  other,  and  sail  away  with  her — willing 
or  not — somewhere;  anywhere  to  have  her 
to  himself.  He  swore  he  would  spoil  the 
"  other  fellow's  "  chances  if  he  could  do  nothing 
else.  Had  not  Kathleen  ruined  all  his  own 
prospects  of  turning  over  a  new  leaf?  For 
Castleton  firmly  believed  that  if  she  had 
married  him  he  would  have  become  a  changed 
being  through  her  influence.  If  he  lost  his 
soul  by  an  after  sin,  he  would  hold  her 
responsible.  And  who  can  say  that  the  love 
of  a  strong,  good  woman  might  not  have 
helped  to  regulate  his  life  better,  even  though 
it  could  not  have  changed  his  nature.  Only 
such  a  chance  of  happiness  would  be  a  ter- 
rible risk  for  any  woman  to  run. 

Kathleen  finished  her  vases,  with  a  divers- 
ity of  feelings.     She  was  sorry  for  Castleton ; 
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and  she  was  angry  with  him.  She  picked 
up  the  poor  little  rose-bud,  already  so  limp 
that  its  head  drooped  to  a  level  with  the 
end  of  its  stalk  as  she  took  it  between  her 
fingers,  and  placed  it  kindly  in  another  tall 
vase,  between  two  or  three  of  its  fellows, 
where  it  could  lean  its  head  on  their  shoul- 
ders and  get  strong  by  degrees.  And,  as 
she  recollected  a  few  things  Castleton  had 
said,  she  could  not  help  thinking  there  had 
been  two  cockscombs  in  the  garden — only 
she  had  treated  them  rather  differently! 


CHAPTER  H. 

*You  must  be  joking,  Miss  Tredennick ! " 

"Indeed  I'm  not." 

"  But  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  seriously 
that  you  have  been  five  months  in  Hong-Kong 
and  don't  know  what  it  is?  Why,  every 
second  man  you  see  in  the  street  is  a  broker ! " 

*  I  think  you  might  pity  my  ignorance, 
and  try  to  enlighten  me,  instead  of  turning 
me  into  ridicule  just  because  my  education 
has  been  neglected/  pouted  Amy,  for  she 
was  the  one  addressed.  "  How  could  I  know 
when  I've  lived  all  my  life  up  in  the  hills, 
and  seen  no  one  but  soldiers  ?  Since  coming 
here  I  have  had  no  time  to  do  anything 
else  except  frivol.  I  don't  believe  you  know 
yourself,  Mr.  Tomlynes!" 
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*  I  wish  I  knew  everything !  * 

"  Here  comes  Mr.  Venn.  I'll  ask  him. 

Mr.  Venn!  what  is  a  bro ?  Oh!  no,  I'll 

ask  Kitty ;  and  then  you'll  know  there's  some 
one  in  the  world  as  ignorant  as  myself. 
Kitty!  what  is  a  broker?" 

"  A  what,  Amy?" 

"There!  didn't  I  tell  you?  Will  you 
explain,  Mr.  Venn?" 

"  A  broker  is  a  man  who  manages  to  live 
when  everybody  else  may  manage  to  starve," 
replied  that  gentleman,  with  an  air  of  pro- 
found wisdom.  "  If  one  falls  foul  of  his  em- 
ployer, loses  money,  is  far  down  on  the 
promotion  sheet,  or  fails  generally,  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  turn  broker.  I  know  it 
from  experience." 

"I  only  wish  I  were  a  man!"  exclaimed 
Amy. 

"Why?"  asked  Tomlynes. 

"  So  as  to  be  a  broker,  of  course ! "  replied 
Amy,  thinking  of  Mr.  Venn's  half  million.  "  I 
was  sure  you  knew  nothing  about  it.  He 
toid  me  that  it  was  a  man  who  dealt  in 
bulls  and  bears,  Kitty!  And,  when  I  asked 
if  he  meant  a  zoological  keeper,  he  tried 
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to  laugh  it  off  and  would  not  explain  anything 
further  to  me.  Talk  of  my  ignorance  indeed, 
Mr.  Tomlynes!" 

a  I  used  to  do  a  bit  of  broking  myself, 
at  Wall  Street,"  said  Castleton,  coming  up, 

"And  I  have  never  done  anything  in  that 
line ;  yet  everybody  mistakes  me  for  a  broker ! " 
exclaimed  Tomlynes,  in  a  melancholy  tone. 

"The  figure,"  remarked  Mr.  Venn,  in  an 
absent  voice,  as  if  he  were  addressing  a 
substantial  looking  india-rubber  tree  in  the 
distance,  at  which  he  was  gazing  unblinkingly. 

"  Never  mind  the  want  of  experience,  if 
you  have  a  natural  aptitude,  Mr.  Tomlynes," 
said  Amy,  in  a  coquettish  whisper.  "  How 
would  you  like  me  to  take  you  into  partner- 
ship if—  '  and  she  stopped,  looking  up  at 
him  with  eyes  which  might  mean  everything 
he  wished  to  see  in  them. 

"  You  know  that  is  what  I  should  like  of 
all  things,"  he  replied,  in  a  deep,  earnest 
tone. 

"  Allow  me  to  finish  my  sentence,  please ! 
—If  I  had  been  a  man." 

"Will  you  come  and  make  up  a  set  of 
tennis,  Mr.  Tomlynes?"  interrupted  Kathleen, 
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who  had  overheard  this  by-play,  and  wished 
to  take  him  out  of  the  way  of  Amy's  tender 
mercies.  "  Mrs.  Tredennick  wants  to  have 
a  game  before  it  is  too  dark." 

"  You  must  be  my  partner  then — will 
you?"  asked  Tomlynes ;  though  he  would 
much  rather  have  made  a  downright  excuse, 
and  be  left  with  his  tormentor.  But  he 
was  the  essence  of  good-nature,  and  quite 
understood  Kathleen's  well-meaning  attempt. 

"Yes,  certainly,  we  can  play  together — if 
you  promise  not  to  take  my  balls, "  smilingly. 

"  No  fear  of  me  poaching !  You're  quite 
too  good;  and  I'm  quite  too  lazy.  How 
shall  we  play?  We  two  against  Mrs.  Tre- 
dennick and  Ray  Clifford,  is  it?" 

"Yes.  Come  now!  They  are  waiting 
for  us." 

"  Play ! "  called  out  Mrs.  Tredennick's  shrill 
treble  as  she  lobbed  a  ball  over  the  net 
before  Kathleen  had  time  to  get  beyond  the 
edge  of  the  court.  But,  though  not  well 
in  position,  by  springing  quickly  forward 
sfte  managed  to  return  it,  with  a  strong, 
swift  stroke,  that  sent  it  flying  past  her 
stepmother's  racket — much  to  that  lady's 
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disgust,  she  having  already  counted  "fifteen 
love" 

The  game  was,  in  reality,  a  single  between 
Kathleen  and  Ray,  with  the  disadvantage  of 
the  loss  of  a  point  whenever  young  Tom- 
lynes  or  Mrs.  Tredennick  made  a  try  for 
a  ball.  Ray  was  a  good  man  all  round  at 
outdoor  sports;  and  Kathleen  had  been  an 
apt  pupil  at  whatever  he  had  taught  her  in 
that  line  at  Allough.  Neither  had  she  for- 
gotten her  lesson  through  want  of  practice. 
The  alertness,  and  the  swift  yet  easy  move- 
ments so  indispensable  for  good  tennis  suited 
her  lithe,  graceful  figure,  and  rapid  decision 
of  thought  to  perfection. 

Mrs.  Tredennick,  on  the  contrary,  was 
nothing  more  than  a  substantial  ornament 
in  the  middle  of  the  court ;  where  her  bright 
pink  and  white  striped  flannel  might  well 
put  one  in  mind  of  an  enormous,  overblown 
carnation  that  had  suddenly  taken  root.  But, 
unlike  this  harmless  vegetator,  she  was  not 
content  with  one  point  of  vantage.  Here, 
there,  and  everywhere  bobbed  the  youthful 
little  sailor  hat,  with  a  rush  and  activity 
that  was  meant  to  simulate  the  grace  and 
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agility  of  a  girl  of  eighteen.  It  was  a  red 
letter  day  in  Mrs.  Tredennick's  existence 
when  she  managed  to  get  a  ball  over  the 
net.  But  what  she  lost  in  play  she  gained 
in  zeal  for  the  game.  Woe  to  the  man, 
woman  or  child  who  said  anything  against 
her  tennis !  She  always  went  in  for  it  when 
there  was  a  chance;  or  could  find  anybody 
good-natured  enough  to  be  her  partner. 

On  this  occasion  she  had  asked  just  a  few 
to  make  up  a  set;  not  a  party — for  who 
could  think  of  that  with  only  one  court, 
and  no  extent  of  garden  to  stroll  about  in  ? 
The  few  amounted  to  six  men,  two  young 
ladies  and  an  elderly  one ;  which  latter  three 
had  just  left — alas!  for  the  unstability  of 
the  male  sex! — unescorted.  Their  number 
was  supplemented  by  four  men  who  came 
to  call;  and  who  found  the  little  garden 
party  so  pleasant  and  homelike  that  they 
crammed  their  card-cases  into  an  inner 
pocket,  determined  to  waste  another  after- 
noon going  the  rounds;  and  sat  down  to 
Vatch  the  game,  at  Amy's  invitation. 

"A  fault,  did  you  say?"  cried  Mrs.  Tre- 
dennick,  across  the  net.  "  Why,  it  was  at 
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least  two  inches  inside  the  line !  What  do 
you  say,  Mr.  Clifford  ? "  appealing  to  her 
partner. 

"  I  really  wasn't  looking, "  he  replied,  from 
the  other  end  of  the  court,  where  he  h^d 
been  catching  the  balls  the  coolie  was  throw- 
ing toward  him,  in  order  to  have  them  in 
readiness  for  her  large  demand. 

"Have  it  a  let,  Mrs.  Tredennick, "  called 
out  Tomlynes  good-naturedly. 

And  Mrs.  Tredennick  took  the  advantage, 
as  a  right,  with  the  result  of  such  a  palpable 
fault  this  time  that  not  even  her  easy 
conscience  in  one-sided  umpiring  could  score 
to  her  own  side. 

"  Game  and  set ! "  she  cried,  triumphantly, 
when  her  opponents  had  won  the  next 
two  points;  and  she  walked  over  to  the 
net  swinging  her  racket  with  youthful 
abandon,  exclaiming,  u  Kathleen !  you  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  being  beaten  by 
an  old — by  me,  when  I  am  out  of  practice !  " 

u  But  it's  their  game, "  said  Ray,  in  a 
tone  of  surprise;  for  he  had  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  playing  with  her  before,  and 
it  took  some  time  to  get  into  her  little 
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ways.     u  We  were  deuce  before,  you  know ! " 

"  I'm  sorry  you  don't  know  how  to  count," 
she  retorted,  with  a  suspicion  of  ice  in  her  voice. 

And  though  Ray  could  not,  contradict  a 
lady,  more  especially  as  that  lady  was  his 
hostess,  he  thought  her  scoring  was  so  very 
extraordinary  that  there  was  no  room  in  it 
for  accuracy. 

"  Never  mind !  we'll  give  it  to  them, " 
said  Tomlynes,  under  his  breath  to  Kathleen, 
to  which  she  smilingly  acquiesced.  *  All 
right,  Mrs.  Tredennick,  your  set!  We'll 
have  to  play  up  better  next  time,"  he  added 
aloud,  with  the  innocent  wish  of  pleasing 
her,  and  the  earnest  desire  of  having  the 
game  over  so  that  he  might  be  at  liberty 
to  go  back  to  Amy. 

For  though  Amy  teased  and  worried 
him;  and  sometimes  made  his  life  a  burden 
by  lifting  him  up  to  the  seventh  heaven 
one  minute  by  a  word  or  a  look,  and  snub- 
bing him  unmercifully  the  next,  he  did  not 
think  the  less  of  her  for  it.  He  had  come 
fftem  Shanghai  some  months  before;  and, 
of  course  his  first  duty  was  to  call  on  the 
Tredennicks,  as  became  a  good  son.  The 
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acquaintance  soon  grew  to  be  a  pleasure 
to  him;  and  his  letters  to  Singapore  began 
to  be  crammed  with  news  of  his  new 
friends.  Old  Mr.  Tomlynes  was  sincerely  glad 
of  this ;  for  he  was  very  fond  of  both  girls, 
for  their  own  sake  as  well  as  their  father's ; 
and  rightly  valued  the  benefit  of  his  son 
having  a  nice  house  to  go  to  in  a  place 
where  time  is  apt  to  hang  heavy  on  the 
hands  of  a  young  man,  in  the  hot  weather, 
and  where  it  is  easy  to  get  into  mischief 
by  reason  of  too  crowded  amusements,  of 
all  kinds,  in  the  busy  season. 

Not  that  Tom  Tomlynes  had  ever  given 
his  father  much  uneasiness  by  a  determina- 
tion to  sow  his  wild  oats.  His  temptations 
did  not  lie  that  way.  He  was  a  counterpart 
of  his  parent  in  good  heartedness;  though 
scarcely  so  easy  and  good  natured  or  so 
prodigally  generous.  That  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  considering  the  hard  bringing- 
up  he  had  gone  through — a  time  when  the 
spending  of  every  penny  was  a  consideration. 
He  took  after  his  mother  in  his  steady  deter- 
mination to  get  on  in  the  world;  and  was 
devotedly  attached  to  his  profession. 
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But,  for  all  that,  he  could  scarcely 
boast  a  military  figure.  He  was  much  more 
like  a  country  squire,  a  merchant,  or,  as 
he  said  himself,  a  broker  than  a  soldier. 
Slightly  below  the  middle  height,  broad 
shouldered  and  deep  chested,  he  looked 
every  inch  a  man ;  but  scarcely  drawn  out, 
or  long  legged  enough  to  represent  the 
typical  being  one  always  associates  with 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  goose-step. 
His  face  also  was  no  index  to  his  profession. 
He  had  one  of  those  happy,  jovial,  satisfied 
expressions  that  is  oftener  coupled  with 
prosperous  civilian  life  than  with  the  spic- 
and-span  every-hair-in-its-place  appearance 
of  the  aspirant  to  military  honours.  But 
the  only  thing  that  ladies  really  objected 
to  in  Mr.  Tomlynes  junior  was  that  he 
looked  fat.  Not  by  any  means  the  flabby, 
lardy  fleshiness  that  comes  of  good  living 
and  self-indulgence ;  but  the  indicated  width 
inseparable  from  breadth  of  shoulder  and 
natural  roundness  of  face.  To  be  a  fat 
v young  man  is  dreadful! — for  who  ever  heard 
of  any  good  coming  of  a  fat  young  man? 
— and  to  look  one  is  almost  as  bad  in 
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feminine  eyes.  But  Tomlynes  did  not  trouble 
himself  in  the  least  about  his  personal  ap- 
pearance; or  what  people  thought  of  him. 
He  was  proud  to  resemble  his  father,  and 
be  no  better  looking  than  the  rest  of  his 
family;  for  excessive  personal  beauty  was 
by  no  means  a  failing  of  the  Tomlynes.  A 
pair  of  kindly  brown  eyes,  with  a  peculiarly 
straight,  direct  look  in  them,  and  a  sensible 
mouth,  with  a  suspicion  of  fun  at  the  corner 
of  it,  made  up  for  any  homeliness  of  feature 
to  those  who  would  study  the  man  apart 
from  an  inherited  type  of  face  or  figure. 

Though  Tom  Tomlynes  feigned  laziness 
at  tennis  he  was  really  a  fairly  average 
player.  But  he  was  well  aware  that,  if  he 
played  up,  he  and  Kathleen  would  be  much 
too  strong  for  Ray  Clifford,  handicapped  as 
the  latter  was  with  Mrs.  Tredennick  for  a 
partner.  It  was  certainly  good  natured  of 
him  to  take  about  one  ball  in  ten,  and 
send  that  into  the  net  in  order  to  lengthen 
the  game,  when  he  could  have  smashed  them 
all  at  Mrs.  Tredennick's  head  and  scarcely 
let  his  opponents  win  a  point.  And  all  this 
time  he  was  longing  to  get  back  to  Amy ! 
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But  unselfishness  is  always  rewarded  in 
one  way  or  other.  Just  as  Tomlynes 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  made  a  motion 
to  go  for  his  coat,  Mrs.  Tredennick  took 
him  at  his  word,  replying  skittishly  across 
the  net, 

"  No,  indeed !  you  didn't  play  up,  Mr. 
Tomlynes  !  But  I  think  you  would  do  better 
with  me  for  a  partner.  Suppose  we  have 
a  return?  You  and  I  against  Mr.  Clifford 
and  Kathleen  this  time. " 

*  But  it's  nearly  dark !  *  pleaded  Tomlynes, 
with  a  look  of  dismay  on  his  jolly,  round 
face — a  look  that  was  quite  lost  on  Mrs. 
Tredennick  in  the  gathering  dusk. 

u  Oh !  never  mind,  "  she  returned  airily, 
"  I  can  see.  And  I  don't  believe  in  young 
people  affecting  bad  sight;  although  it  is  a 
growing  feature  of  the  age." 

a  But  the  others  are  alone  all  this  time,  * 
said  Kathleen,  in  a  low  voice,  thinking  the 
guests  had  been  left  to  themselves  long 
enough  in  courtesy. 

"Don't  you  think  Amy  is  quite  fit  to 
entertain  them?"  replied  Mrs.  Tredennick 
scornfully. 
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u  Come  along !  Don't  let  us  lose  whatever 
daylight  is  left.  We  are  to  be  partners, 
you  know !  *  said  Ray  Clifford,  quickly,  as  he 
jumped  over  the  net  to  her;  glad  of  the 
excuse  of  having  Kathleen  to  himself  for  a 
few  minutes. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Tomlynes,  let  us  have  a  love 
set.  I  always  like  to  take  the  conceit  out 
of  people  who  fancy  they  can  play.  And 
of  all  the  conceited  people  in  the  world 
Mr.  Clifford  and  Kathleen  are  the  worst ! " 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Tredennick,  as  he  came  across 
to  her. 

"  All  right,  I'll  do  my  best ;  but  don't 
rely  on  me, "  responded  Tomlynes,  not 
wishing  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  his 
neighbours'  characters.  "  Which  side  do  you 
prefer?" 

"  Right, "  she  replied,  changing  places. 
u  I  always  like  to  give  a  good  swing  to  my 
racket,  without  a  chance  of  my  partner 
knocking  it  out  of  my  hand.  And  I  do 
hope  you  won't  rush  all  over  the  court  as 
Mr.  Clifford  does!  It  makes  me  positively 
nervous. " 

"  I  can't  see  a  yard  ahead  of  me,  Katie,  " 
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whispered  Ray,  as  he  handed  her  the  balls 
to  commence  serving.  "Can  you?" 

"  I  can  just  distinguish  Mrs.  Tredennick 
and  Mr.  Tomlynes.  But  it  will  be  quite 
dark  in  five  minutes — so  different  from  the 
twilight  at  home  !  As  for  playing,  it's  im- 
possible in  this  light." 

"  I'm  very  glad — aren't  you  ?  Send  the 
balls  anywhere,  Katie.  Let's  fool!" 

"  Fault !  "  cried  a  sharp  staccato  from  the 
other  side,  as  a  rustling  of  garments  pro- 
claimed that  Mrs.  Tredennick  had  darted 
forward.  "  Another  ! "  when,  like  an  ani- 
mated balloon  she  made  a  second  rush  for 
the  ball. 

"  It's  a  pity  we  hadn't  some  luminous 
paint  to  coat  the  balls  with,"  said  Ray,  as 
he  handed  some  more  to  his  partner.  "  Dar- 
ling !  I  haven't  had  a  chance  of  seeing  you 
even  this  much  alone  for  the  last  month," 
he  added  in  a  passionate  whisper,  as  he 
put  them  into  the  outstretched  hand  with 
a  good  deal  more  tenderness  than  would 
vhave  been  necessary  had  he  deposited  them 
on  her  racket. 

"  That  would  only  make  matters  worse,  * 
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she  replied,  ignoring  his  last  remark  except 
by  a  look — which,  somehow,  Kay  could 
understand  and  appreciate  when  it  was  too 
dark  to  see  anything  else.  "  We  should 
both  rush  for  the  ball,  and  so !  * 

"Rush  into  each  other's  arms.  Why 
didn't  you  finish  it,  Katie?" 

"Be  quiet. — Play! — Two  faults  again,  oh 
dear!" 

"  It  wouldn't  be  any  harm  when  it  hap- 
pened purely  by  accident!  Would  it  now, 
Katie?" 

"  But  the  ether  side !  What  a  catastrophe 
for  them,  Ray!" 

u  Oh !  don't, "  as  the  picture  of  Mrs. 
Tredennick  and  Tomlynes  in  an  involuntary 
embrace  tickled  his  risible  faculties. 

"  Attend  to  the  game,  please, "  cried  Mrs. 
Tredennick,  wrathfully,  with  the  unaccount- 
able feeling  that  her  opponents  were  laugh- 
ing at  her,  though  she  could  not  distinguish 
a  word  they  said. 

Again  Kathleen  raised  her  racket;  again 
she  made  a  fault.  The  second  time  she 
was  more  lucky — there  can  be  no  question 
of  skill  in  playing  in  the  dusk — and  her  step- 
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mother,  managing  to  have  her  racket  behind 
the  ball,  tossed  it  over  with  a  sky-high 
motion;  for  which  wonderful  feat  she  men- 
tally clapped  herself  on  the  back. 

8  Mine !  "  cried  Ray,  as  he  and  Kathleen, 
after  a  baffled  search  for  the  errant  ball, 
at  last  discovered  it  in  close  proximity  to 
their  noses.  u  I've  got  it ! "  in  a  tone  of 
the  greatest  exultation,  as  a  clinking  to- 
gether of  rackets  declared  that  they  had 
both  got  it. 

But  a  muffled  shriek  from  Mrs.  Tredennick 
proclaimed  that  she  had  got "  it "  too.  Inflated 
with  pride  at  her  marvellous  stroke,  and 
thirsting  for  new  balls  to  conquer,  she  had 
rushed  madly  forward;  and,  mistaking  her 
face  for  her  racket,  had  received  the  ball  full 
on  the  cheek  bone. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  exclaimed  Kathleen, 
crossing  over  in  alarm,  as  she  could  no  longer 
distinguish  her  stepmother's  substantial 
outline  in  the  shadowy  middle  distance. 

"  I  really  don't  know,  *  replied  Tomlynes, 
uneasily,  bending  over  the  prostrate  form  of 
his  partner  in  helpless  solicitude. 

"  Allow  me  to  assist  you,  Mrs.  Tredennick,  * 
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said  Ray,  who  had  also  come  across  the 
court,  as  he  held  out  his  hand  to  help  her 
to  rise. 

"  No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Clifford, "  she  replied, 
icily,  rising  from  her  spread  eagle  position 
in  the  midst  of  the  court  unassisted, — a 
position  into  which  she  had  immediately 
collapsed  on  receiving  the  crushing  blow. 

u  Are  you  hurt?"  asked  Kathleen,  anxiously. 

"  Hurt !  "  repeated  her  stepmother — a 
whole  volume  of  indignation  condensed  in  the 
one  word.  "  Oh  no!  certainly  not!  You 
have  put  my  eye  out — that  is  all,"  in  a  tone 
of  resigned  martyrdom,  as  if  such  a  catas- 
trophe were  quite  a  secondary  consideration. 
"  But  I  might  have  known  something  of  the 
kind  would  happen  to  me  when  you  two 
got  together !  "  and,  holding  up  her  handker- 
chief to  the  injured  member,  she  put  an 
abrupt  termination  to  the  game  by  stalking 
off  the  court  in  dignified  silence. 

"  Does  she  think  we  have  a  design  on  her 
life,  Katie  ?  "  asked  Ray  in  a  tone  of  amuse- 
ment; for  he  could  tell  there  was  nothing 
seriously  the  matter  by  the  wrathful  glance 
Mrs.  Tredennick  had  shot  back  at  him,  as 
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she  stood  in  the  lighted  veranda  where  she 
had  already  joined  the  rest  of  the  party, 
and  towards  which  he  and  Kathleen  were 
following  her. 

"  Nonsense!  She  will  be  quite  friendly 
in  a  minute,  very  likely,  when  she  has  had 
time  to  think  it  was  not  a  piece  of  malice  fore- 
thought. But  I  only  hope  we  haven't  hurther.  * 

"  Blinded,  my  dear !  *  exclaimed  Major 
Tredennick  in  anxious  solicitude.  "  Come  to 
the  light.  Why,  Lucy,  you  can  see  as  well 
as  I  can ! "  he  added,  with  a  much  less 
marked  expression  of  sympathy. 

*  No  wonder  it  happened, "  said  Tomlynes 
in  an  undertone  to  Amy  beside  whom  he 
had  managed  to  edge  his  way.  "  Accidents 
of  that  kind  may  be  expected  when  one 
mil  try  to  play  in  the  dark.  "  And  this 
good-natured  young  man  could  not  help  a 
feeling  of  exultation  at  what  he  considered 
a  righteous  judgment  on  the  lady  who  did 
not  think  his  martyrdom  complete  after  the 
first  set,  but  she  must  needs  drag  him  into 
another. 

Mrs.  Tredennick  was,  meanwhile,  quite 
in  her  element  as  the  centre  of  attention 
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in  the  midst  of  her  guests.  Numerous  and 
varied  were  the  expressions  of  condolence, 
and  the  treatment  volunteered,  for  the  sup- 
posed loss  of  her  eye-sight. 

u  It  does  look  rather  inflamed,  "  said  one 
of  the  callers — he  was  a  young  naval 
doctor — with  an  air  of  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy, pushing  his  way  forward  as  became 
an  embryo  M.D.  "  Let  me  look.  Ah — h — h ! 
Have  you  such  a  thing  in  the  house  as  some 
raw  beef,  Mrs.  Tredennick?" 

"  Yes,  certainly, "  she  replied,  severely, 
failing  to  see  any  connection  between  un- 
cooked meat  and  a  wounded  eye,  and  yet 
not  wishing  to  admit  by  implication  that 
her  larder  was  destitute  of  such  a  necessity. 
*  The  cook  has  plenty.  But  meat  should 
never  be  kept  long  in  this  climate, "  she 
added  warningly. 

"It's  a  splendid  cure  for  inflammation 
arising  from  a  bruise.  Just  get  a  small 
piece — say  four  inches  square — and  hold  it 
np  to  your  eye. " 

"  Raw  beef!  Ew !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Treden- 
nick,  with  a  shudder  of  disgust.  "  No,  thank 
you!  That  may  answer  for  blue  jackets— 
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but  none  of  your  barbarous  cures  for  me," 
and  she  suddenly  remembered  that  the 
remedy  was  not  procurable  for  love  or 
money  just  at  present.  For  the  dinner 
allowance  was  already  out  of  the  ice-box, 
and  probably  half  cooked  by  this  time;  and 
to-morrow  was  mutton  and  chicken  day. 

u  I  think  a  cold  spoon  would  be  a  much 
pleasanter  remedy,  ap'l  quite  as  effectual," 
said  Major  Tredennick  in  a  tone  that  implied 
small  belief  in  the  former  cure  or  in  the 
young  man  who  had  the  courage  to  so  glibly 
recommend  it  to  a  lady. 

u  I'll  get  it,  father, "  said  Kathleen,  slip- 
ping indoors  with  the  intention  of  bringing 
out  a  substantial  paper-weight  as  well. 

"  The  largest  you  can  find ;  and  be  sure 
to  hold  it  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  handle, 
so  as  to  have  it  as  cold  as  possible,  Miss 
Tredennick,  "  recommended  Mr.  Venn,  in  his 
impenetrable  voice,  as  she  passed  him. 

u  If  you  take  my  advice,  Mrs.  Tredennick, 
don't  go  in  for  such  external  remedies," 
volunteered  Castleton,  who  could  not  help 
thinking  that  her  husband  might  himself 
have  found  the  cold  spoon.  u  Internal  medi- 
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cine  is  vastly  preferable.  A  little  dry  cham- 
pagne now  is  the  best  possible  pick-me-up 
I  can  recommend  for  a  lady." 

"  I  agree  with  you,  Castleton, "  put  in 
Grimswaide,  "  only  it  should  be  taken  just 
before  going  to  bed.  There's  nothing  like 
a  good  sleep  for  forgetting  one's  aches  and 
bruises." 

"  Sleep,  eh  ? — Ah !  I  see. — And  for  waking 
up  fresh  in  the  morning,"  replied  Castleton. 
with  a  touch  of  sarcasm,  quite  intelligible 
to  the  man  of  sluggish  temperament. 

"  I  know  a  far  better  plan  than  being 
so  lazy  as  to  go  to  bed,"  exclaimed  Amy, 
who  took  no  very  serious  view  of  her 
mother's  case.  "  Just  come  into  the  drawing- 
room  and  lie  down  on  the  sofa,  mamma. 
I'll  bring  you  a  handkerchief,  sprinkled  with 
eau  de  Cologne,  which  you  can  hold  over 
your  eye.  Then  you  can  get  Kitty  to  read 
to  you  out  of  that  splendid  novel  I've  just 
finished — 'A  Strange  Deceit,'  you  know. 
I'm  certain  you  will  forget  everything  in 
your  interest  for  the  heroine.  She's  very 
naughty,  Mr.  Castleton;  but  so  charming 
that  one  doesn't  seem  to  remember  that 
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she  nearly  poisoned  her  rival,  and  after- 
wards stabbed  her  husband,  in  a  fit  of 
passion. " 

*  And    he   allowed   it,    Miss   Tredennick ! 
Then  he  quite  deserved  to  be  stabbed." 

"  Oh !  it  was  a  piece  of  deceit  all  through. 

But  I  must  not  spoil  the  story  for  you  and 

mamma.     Kitty   hasn't  read  it  either — she 

wouldn't.     Why,  your  eye  seems  quite  bet- 

•ter  now,  mamma." 

*  Does  it  really,  Amy !     Are  you  sure  it 
does   not  look   red  ? "    asked   Mrs.   Treden- 
nick,  in   great  anxiety.     a  I   would   rather 
suffer  the  pain  a  thousand  times  over  than 
be  disfigured.     It    is   such    an   eye-sore  to 
have  to  look  at  anything  unpleasant.     And 
I   always   try  hard  to  spare  other  people's 
feelings — no   matter  what   my   own  are!  " 
looking  round  for  approbation. 

"  Disfigured,  Mrs.  Tredennick ! "  exclaimed 
Captain  Hazeldene.  u  Pray  do  not  use  such 
an  expression  in  reference  to  yourself. 
There  is  nothing  noticeable,  I  assure  you, 
Except  just  a  tiny  pink  flush  on  one  cheek 
more  than  the  other." 

*  That  is  a  relief!"  she  replied,  simpering 
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with  pleasure,  as  she  bid  good  night  to 
the  four  callers,  who  thought  it  was  time 
to  be  homeward  bound. 

"  I  think  we  had  better  go  too,  Mrs. 
Tredennick, "  said  Mr.  Venn,  coming  for- 
ward. a  It  would  scarcely  be  fair  to  dine  with 
you  to-night  after  your  very  sad  accident/ 

"But  indeed  you  must  stay,"  she  replied 
with  empressement.  "  My  eye  is  ever  so 
much  better  the  last  few  minutes,  *  with  a 
gratified  smirk  at  Captain  Hazeldene;  "  and 
I  could  not  think  of  putting  you  off  for  that." 

*  You  must  all  stay  for  dinner,  of  course, " 
insisted  Major  Tredennick,  looking  round. 
"  That  is,  if  you  don't  mind  meeting  no  one 
but  ourselves." 

"  The  fact  is,  Captain  Hazeldene,  all  the 
ladies  I  asked  were  engaged.  We  always 
seem  to  be  unfortunate  in  that  respect,"  in 
a  dolorous  voice,  under  which,  however,  a 
shrewd  observer  could  detect  a  note  of  relief. 

"  We  shall  have  to  do  without  them 
then,"  he  replied,  in  a  tone  that  implied 
sorrow  for  the  absent  ones,  and  with  a  look 
of  perfect  satisfaction  and  content  towards 
their  substitutes. 
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u  And  shall  manage  it  very  well,  Mrs. 
Tredennick,  *  added  Mr.  Venn,  as  if  he  were 
merely  remarking  on  the  weather. 

u  We  can  pass  the  time  after  dinner  by 
a  quiet  rubber,  you  know,"  said  Major 
Tredennick,  with  a  genuine  desire  to  interest 
his  guests  in  what  was,  to  him,  a  favourite 
pastime.  "  Let  me  see ;  there  are  seven  of  us. " 

That  makes  three  out,"  exclaimed  Tom- 
lynes  promptly.  "  I,  for  one,  am  no  good. " 

"And  Miss  Tredennick  promised  to  try 
over  a  new  piece  of  music  with  me,"  said 
Castleton,  determined  not  to  be  behind- 
hand." 

"I  thought  it  was  with  Mr.  Clifford," 
interrupted  Amy,  surprised.  u  But — Oh  I 
forgot !  Of  course  there  is  our  duet  as  well." 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  any  of  you 
should  be  left  out,"  decided  Mrs.  Tredennick. 
"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  make  up  the  second 
rubber.  Kathleen  and  Amy  can  amuse 
themselves  with  trying  over  as  many  duets 
as  they  please.  That  will  be  killing  two 
birds  with  one  stone;  for  we  can  listen  to 
them  and  play  at  the  same  time." 

"Nice    whist    it    would   be!"    exclaimed 
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Major  Tredennick;  while  his  guests'  faces 
were  pictures  of  dismay  at  this  ruthlessly 
planned  out  programme  for  their  evening's 
enjoyment.  That  is,  all  except  Mr.  Venn, 
who  was  studying  the  outline  of  the  Chinese 
lanterns,  by  which  the  veranda  was  lighted, 
with  as  much  interest  as  if  they  constituted 
his  "  hand  " — each  one  representing  a  card, 
with  whose  gaudy  colouring  it  might  well 
bear  comparison,  and  win  the  prize — while 
he  muttered  under  his  breath,  u  Eevoke ! 
Five  points." 

"  Don't  you  play  whist  ?  *  asked  Tomlynes 
of  Amy,  with  a  desperate  resolve  not  to 
sacrifice  himself  to  good-nature  for  the  third 
time. 

"  I  see  you  want  to  become  one  of  my 
mortal  enemies, "  she  answered  severely. 

"Why  do  you  think  so?"  he  queried,  in 
doubt  and  perplexity,  wondering  what  he 
had  done  now. 

"  Because  if  there  is  a  game  in  the  world 
that  I  hate  and  detest  it  is  whist!  We 
used  to  play  on  board  ship  coming  out 
sometimes — I  mean  father,  mamma,  Kitty, 
and  your  father  used  to;  for  it  was  very 
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occasionally  I  was  prevailed  upon  to  cut  in. " 

"But  what  makes  you  dislike  it  so?" 
asked  Grimswaide,  a  look  of  interest  coming 
into  his  sleepy  eyes. 

"In  the  first  place,  one  has  to  sit  still 
for  hours  sometimes, "  replied  Amy. 

"  That's  just  the  part  of  it  that  suits 
me,"  declared  Grimswaide. 

"  I  thought  you  had  given  over  such  lazy 
habits  now, "  said  Amy,  puckering  her  brows. 

"So  I  have, "  he  replied  quickly  and 
decidedly.  u  Only  one  can't  change  one's 
natural  love  of  peace  and  quietness  all  at 
once.  But  I  have  conscientiously  followed 
your  advice  to  take  early  morning  exercise 
ever  since  you  recommended  it  to  me.  I 
have  actually  got  up  at  six  every  morning 
for  the  last  month;  and  gone  four  times 
round  the  race  course  before  breakfast,  as 
I  promised  you  I  would.  But  it's  a  terrible 
way  out,  Miss  Tredennick!  If  anybody 
had  told  me  a  year  ago  that  I  would  do 
such  a  thing  on  the  advice  of  a  lady — or 
anyone  else  in  fact — I  should  have  put 
him  down  as  raving  mad.  As  it  is  I  get 
no  end  of  chaff." 
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"And  you  actually  do  walk  all  that  way! 
I  never  thought  you  would  take  me  at  my 
word.  But  it  seems  to  have  done  you  a 
great  deal  of  good  already;  and  you  must 
be  sure  to  continue  it  throughout  the  summer. 
Then,  perhaps,  I'll  teach  you  to  play  tennis,  * 
replied  Amy,  thinking  how  much  thinner  he 
had  become  lately,  and  holding  out  this  bait 
as  a  farther  inducement  to  the  lazy  young 
man,  who  would  have  betaken  himself  to  a 
long  chair  in  silent  horror  if  he  had  been 
invited  to  partake  in  such  a  wildly  exciting 
game  six  months  before. 

"  I  certainly  go  every  morning,  "  he  assured 
her,  with  an  air  of  enduring  a  continuous 
martyrdom.  u  And,  only  that  I  hope  some 
good  will  come  out  of  it  eventually,  I  would 
never  upset  all  the  settled  principles  of  my 
life,  even  for  you,  "  he  added  pointedly. 

"Good  has  come  of  it  already,  you  see; 
and  more  may  come  by  and  by,  if  you 
persevere,  "  was  Amy's  smiling  rejoinder,  with 
an  uplifted  glance  of  the  innocent  eyes. 

*  He  assuredly  does  visit  the  race  course 
every  morning.  I  can  back  him  up  in  that, 
Miss  Tredennick, "  said  Castleton.  "  By  the 
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bye,  Grimswaide,  how  is  that  new  pony  of 
yours  getting  on?"  he  added  carelessly. 

"Aw — aw!"  he  ejaculated,  in  confusion, 
utterly  taken  aback  and  crimsoning  up  to 
the  roots  of  his  hair  as  he  cast  an  agonized 
glance  of  intercession  at  him.  But,  seeing 
nothing  in  Castleton's  impenetrable  coun- 
tenance but  an  expression  of  languid  interest 
he  looked  very  foolish  as  he  replied  halt- 
ingly, "The  pony — thank  you— is  quite 
well." 

Amy  looked  sharply  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  the  real  nature  of  Grimswaide's  morn- 
ing exercise  dawned  upon  her.  u  So  you 
call  that  walking?"  she  asked,  indignantly, 
jumping  at  conclusions. 

*  But  I  never  said  so, "  he  replied,  sheep- 
ishly, with  an  uncomfortable  feeling  of 
being  cornered. 

"  No ;  you  implied  it.  You  knew  I  un- 
derstood that  you  walked;  yet  you  never 
attempted  to  undeceive  me  once  during  the 
last  month.  It  was  too  much  trouble,  I 
\,  suppose?  No  wonder  you  found  the  exer- 
cise fatiguing!"  she  exclaimed  sarcastically. 
"Yes,  certainly,  Mr.  Clifford,  I  am  quite 
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ready  to  try  over  that  song.  Will  you 
come  too,  Mr.  Castleton?  "  And  they  passed 
into  the  drawing-room,  leaving  the  discon- 
solate Grimswaide  standing  by  himself,  with 
a  most  dejected  expression  on  his  usually 
happy  fat  face. 

"  Are  you  not  coming  indoors  ?  "  asked 
Kathleen,  kindly,  approaching  him,  and 
imagining  by  his  melancholy  cast  of  coun- 
tenance that  Amy  had  been  aanusing  herself 
at  his  expense. 

*  Thank  you, "  he  replied,  with  a  grateful 
look,  having  no  other  words  at  his  com- 
mand, as  he  followed  her  into  the  drawing- 
room  where  the  rest  of  the  party  had 
already  gone. 

Amy  was  standing  near  the  piano  with 
Kay  Clifford,  Castleton,  and  Tomlynes  in 
front  of  her,  as  they  entered. 

"  We  can  have  four  or  five  songs  before 
it  is  time  to  dress,"  she  decided.  "Now 
you  first!"  to  Ray  Clifford,  bending  over 
a  pile  of  music,  and  selecting  two  or  three 
pieces.  a  No,  Mr.  Tomlynes,  I  am  not  going 
to  sing  until  after  dinner.  You  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  me  most  of  the 
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time  when  you  are  playing  whist.  Kitty 
will  be  very  pleased  to  take  your  hand,  I 
am  sure, "  with  a  bewitching  smile  at  Castle- 
ton,  "  when  she  knows  how  anxious  you 
are  to  practise  over  that  duet  with  me. 
Are  you  ready,  Mr.  Clifford  ?  " 

8  But  you  must  let  me  see  what  I  am 
to  sing, "  replied  Ray.  "  I  did  not  bring 
music,  you  know;  and  it  is  only  fair  for 
me  to  choose. my  own  song." 

"  I  want  to  choose  for  you  this  once, " 
coaxingly.  "  It  makes  no  difference,  for  you 
can  sing  anything  from  sight ;  besides  every- 
body knows  these  two.  No,  don't  look  at 
the  names,"  turning  them  back  upwards. 
"  Stay !  you  may  choose  between  them, " 
as  she  placed  them  behind  her  back.  u  Now, 
which  will  you  have ;  right  or  left  ?  " 

"  Which  is  the  best  song?"  humouring 
her. 

.  "  They  are  both  very  good,  *  replied  Amy 
mischievously,  u  only  one  is  more  certain 
than  the  other." 

"I  don't  quite  know  what  you  mean. 
But  no  matter!  I  say  Right — that's  sure 
to  be  the  'certain'  one." 
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"  It  isn't  this  time.  Never  mind !  We 
shall  have  the  other  some  time  else — before 
long,  I  hope,"  and  Amy,  after  a  glance  at 
the  title,  went  quickly  to  the  piano  and 
struck  the  first  few  bars  of  "  Kathleen  Ma- 
vourneen. " 

u  I  can't  sing  that!  "  exclaimed  Clifford 
in  perplexity.  "  Let  us  have  the  other  one. " 

"  You  chose  this  one ;  but  just  as  you 
like,"  replied  Amy,  her  eyes  dancing  with 
fun,  as  she  opened  the  first  leaf  of  "  Kitty 
Tyrrel "  and  put  it  into  his  hand. 

"Mr.  Clifford — a  song,"  announced  Castle- 
ton  in  his  clear,  distinct  voice,  as  if  he  were 
the  managing  director  at  a  country  concert. 

There  was  nothing  for  Ray  but  to  acquiesce. 
As  Amy  again  played  the  preliminary  bars 
of  "  Kathleen  Mavourneen, "  he  decided  that 
it  would  be  less  remarkable  to  sing  it  than 
to  wait  and  choose  another  song. 

It  was  rather  a  trying  ordeal  to  have  to 
sing,  at  a  moment's  notice,  under  such 
altered  circumstances,  the  song  in  which  he 
had  poured  out  his  heart  to  Kathleen  before 
he  had  left  her,  two  years  ago.  He  began 
somewhat  woodenly,  with  the  fear  of  giving 
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too  free  a  vent  to  his  feelings  if  he  were 
to  sing  with  any  of  his  natural  expression. 
But,  being  a  true  musician,  he  was  carried 
away  by  the  melody  before  many  bars  were 
over;  and,  when  he  got  towards  the  end  of  the 
first  verse,  the  place  and  people  were  entirely 
forgotten,  and  he  was  singing  to  Kathleen, 
and  to  her  alone. 

"Oh!  hast  thou  forgotten  how  soon  we  must  sever? 
Oh!  hast  thou  forgotten  this  day  we  must  part? 
It  may  be  for  years,  and  it  may  be  for  ever, 
Oh!  why  art  thou  silent,  thou  voice  of  my  heart? 
It  may  be  for  years  and  it  may  be  for  ever 
Then  why  art  thou  silent,  Kathleen  Mavourneen  ? " 
i 

sang  the  clear,  full  voice,  with  a  tender 
pathos,  that  thrilled  and  moved  each  of  his 
listeners,  in  a  way  that  the  usual  flaccid 
delivery  and  limp  expression  of  the  ordinary 
drawing-room  song  could  never  have  done. 

One  girl's  bright,  blue  eyes  danced  with 
mischief  as  she  played  the  accompaniment 
with  various  little  trills  and  shakes  which 
xwere  never  intended  to  appear  in  the  original 
music,  in  the  vain  hope  of  putting  Clifford 
off.  But  he  seemed  quite  unconscious  of 
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her  deviation,  and,  after  a  quizzical  glance 
at  his  expressive  eyes,  which  were  fixed, 
not  on  Kathleen,  but  on  the  wall  above 
Mrs.  Tredennick's  head,  she  desisted,  return- 
ing to  the  plain  notes  as  they  appeared  on 
the  sheet  in  front  of  her. 

The  other  girl  was  sitting  between  Mr. 
Venn,  and  Grimswaide  to  whom  she  had 
been  particularly  kind  and  attentive  since 
the  supposed  recent  snub  he  had  received 
from  Amy.  At  the  first  notes  of  the  song 
she  looked  up,  while  a  whole  crowd  of 
memories  surged  through  her  brain.  Then 
she  bent  her  eyes,  dark  with  feeling,  as  the 
passionate  words  thrilled  her  soul.  He  was 
singing  just  as  he  had  sung  the  night  before 
they  parted.  But  oh  how  different  everything 
was  now !  Faith  and  love  still ;  but  no  more 
parting,  no  more  misunderstanding.  How 
thankful  she  was  for  the  secure  happiness 
of  the  present,  and  the  promised  joy  of  the 
future.  When  she  looked  up  again  at  the 
end  of  the  song  it  was  to  encounter  the 
wise-looking  eyes  of  Mr.  Venn  fixed  upon 
her  with  an  expression  at  once  surprised 
and  interested — an  expression  so  startling 
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because   of  its   novelty  that  she  crimsoned 
beneath  his  scrutiny. 

But  Mrs.  Tredennick,  who  had  been  watch- 
ing her  narrowly,  and  put  her  own  construc- 
tion upon  the  look  and  the  blush,  was  too 
wise  in  her  generation  to  express  her  real 
feelings  on  the  subject.  She  had  not  yet 
given  up  the  thoughts  of  having  Mr.  Venn 
for  a  son-in-law,  and  did  not  in  the  least 
care  for  Ray  Clifford's  natural  objection  to 
the  transfer  of  lovers  that  she  had  arranged  in 
her  own  mind.  So  her  remark  to  Captain 
Hazeldene,  who  was  just  now  in  special 
favour,  was  to  the  effect  that  Kathleen  and 
Mr.  Venn  seemed  to  think  a  great  deal  of 
each  other.  "  But  it  is  a  little  premature 
to  give  anything  out  at  present;  my  step- 
daughter does  not  wish  it  just  yet,  "  she 
continued,  with  a  very  evident  intonation 
that  she  knew  a  great  deal  more  than  she 
cared  to  express.  And  that  gossip-loving 
young  man  drew  his  own  conclusions,  as  sha 
wished  he  should,  Mrs.  Tredennick  being  well 
aware  that  the  colony  in  general  would  be 
made  cognizant  of  his  opinions  on  the  subject 
before  many  days.  And,  as  he  looked  across 
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at  Amy  who  had  drawn  Ray  Clifford  into 
a  corner,  where  they  were  talking  earnestly 
together,  he  thought  there  might  be  material 
enough  by  and  by  to  spin  a  second  little 
romance.  If  he  had  only  heard  how  different 
were  the  words  spoken  in  her  low-toned 
voice  from  what  they  seemed  to  be  it 
might  have  saved  himself  and  others  a 
great  deal  of  trouble. 

"  I  wish  you  had  chosen  *  Kitty  Tyrrel ' 
instead  of 'Kathleen  Mavourneen,'"  she  whis- 
pered, "for  the  words  are  so  much  more 
appropriate.  'This  night  you  are  sweet 
Kitty  Tyrrel ;  next  morn  you'll  be  mistress 
Malone'  is  infinitely  better  than  a  good-bye 
serenade — when  there's  no  need  for  it.  It's 
not  as  if  you  were  leaving  Kitty  for  the 
seat  of  war.  There's  nothing  else  in  the 
world  can  separate  you  that  I  know  of." 

"  Unless  a  mischievous  little  monkey  of  a 
sister,  who  must  meddle  with  other  people's 
affairs  for  want  of  something  better  to  do, " 
replied  Ray,  with  a  great  show  of  severity. 
"  How  could  you  have  the  heart  to  drag  me 
into  singing  that  song  ?  " 

"Oh!    if  you're   going   to  lecture   me,    I 
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must  withdraw, "  exclaimed  Amy,  who  could 
seldom  keep  still  more  than  a  few  minutes 
unless  she  were  engaged  in  something  spe- 
cially interesting.  And  she  left  him,  and 
went  up  to  Tomlynes,  who  was  silently 
looking  over  a  photograph  book.  He  turned 
over  the  page  quickly  as  she  approached  ; 
not,  however,  before  her  bright  eye  detected 
that  it  was  a  likeness  of  herself  which  had 
been  absorbing  his  attention  for  the  last 
five  minutes. 

u  I  came  to  ask  you  something, "  she  said 
sweetly.  "  There  are  only  three  of  us,  and 
seven  of  you,  counting  father.  What  will 
you  do  for  someone  to  take  into  dinner?" 

"I  don't  know,  I'm  sure, — unless  you 
come  with  me, "  replied  Tomlynes,  eagerly. 

"  But  that  would  be  leaving  someone  else 
out,"  in  a  tone  that  signified  an  obligation 
to  sacrifice  her  inclinations  to  duty.  "Sup- 
pose we  draw  lots  for  partners  ;  that  will 
be  much  the  fairest  way.  I'll  see  if  they 
all  agree  to  it." 

\And,  having  wheedled  a  series  of  positives, 
more  or  less  decided,  from  the  guests,  Amy 
asked  Kathleen's  opinion  as  to  the  advisa- 
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bility  of  gratifying  them ;  then  she  acquainted 
her  father  and  mother  with  the  united  wishes 
of  the  gentlemen. 

"I'll  go  out  for  a  hat,"  said  Captain 
Hazeldene,  very  glad  of  the  excuse  to  vacate 
his  seat  beside  Mrs.  Tredennick. 

"  Here's  some  paper, "  exclaimed  Castleton, 
tearing  a  leaf  out  of  a  bloated  pocket-book 
which  he  carried  about  with  him  even  in 
tennis  flannels. 

u  And  you  have  a  pencil, "  said  Kathleen, 
noticing  a  little  gold  case  that  always  hung 
on  Ray  Clifford's  watch-chain. 

"  Yes, "  he  replied,  detaching  it.  "  Only 
I  am  very  careful  of  this  one,"  as  he  gave 
it  into  her  hand — a  needless  remark,  seeing 
that  it  was  Kathleen  herself  who  had  given 
the  little  old  trinket,  once  her  grandmother's, 
to  him  at  Allough. 

"  Put  down  the  names,  Kitty ;  you  write 
so  much  better  than  I  do, "  said  Amy,  when 
she  had  torn  up  sufficient  slips  of  paper. 
"Let  me  see,  Mr.  Castleton!  there  are  three 
of  us,  and  seven  of  you.  That  makes  four 
blanks." 

"  But  suppose  you  mark  three  of  the  blanks 
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with  numbers  one,  two,  or  three ;  then  we 
shall  know  which  of  you  ladies  we  poor  left- 
out  ones  are  to  sit  beside,"  advised  Captain 
Hazeldene. 

"  A  good  idea !  One  stands  for  mamma, 
of  course;  two  for  Kitty;  and  three  for 
me.  That's  all  right !  "  as  the  papers  were 
folded  and  put  into  the  hat.  u  Wait  a 
moment  till  I  give  them  a  good  shuffle. 
Now,  Mr.  Castleton,  you  first." 

*  I  have  drawn  your  sister,"  said  Castle- 
ton,  calmly,  when  he  had  unrolled  his 
paper;  while  a  blank  look  settled  on  the 
faces  of  the  unfortunate  ones  who  were 
divided  candidates  for  that  honour.  And 
he  flashed  one  of  his  fascinating  smiles  on 
Kathleen,  as  if  he  had  never  told  her  a 
few  weeks  before  that  friendly  relations 
were  quite  impossible  between  them  since 
she  had  rejected  his  love;  and  as  if  he 
were  not  aware  of  occupying  rather  an 
unusual  position  for  a  man  who  had  been 
refused,  in  still  making  himself  as  much  at 
home  as  ever  in  her  father's  house. 

Captain  Hazeldene  next  put  his  hand 
into  the  hat,  and  drew  out — the  blank! 
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The  expression  of  disgust  on  the  face  of 
that  indefatigable  ladies'  man  was  so  intense 
that  Amy  burst  out  laughing,  and  Kathleen 
could  not  restrain  a  smile.  But  Major 
Tredennick  came  to  the  rescue  by  declaring 
that  he  should  take  the  blank;  and  would 
draw  for  Hazeldene. 

Eay  Clifford  and  Mr.  Venn  drew  out 
simultaneously;  the  former  to  take  Amy  in 
to  dinner,  and  the  latter  to  sit  on  the 
other  side  of  Kathleen;  which  last  arrange- 
ment was  not  at  all  pleasing  to  Castle- 
ton. 

There  was  still  the  other  side  of  Amy 
left.  Tomlynes  put  in  his  hand  quickly, 
hoping  to  secure  the  vacant  place.  But  no 
such  luck  for  him.  He  seemed  fated  to 
spend  the  entire  evening  in  the  company 
of  Mrs.  Tredennick;  for  it  was  her  name 
that  appeared  on  his  slip  of  paper. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Grimswaide ! "  said  Kathleen 
kindly,  for  she  had  no  idea  of  the  extent 
of  his  delinquency. 

He  went  sheepishly  forward,  hoping,  and 
yet  dreading,  to  draw  the  piece  marked 
with  a  3 ;  which  after  much  indecision  in 
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the  choice  of  the  two  remaining  papers,  he 
managed  to  select. 

Captain  Hazeldene  had  not  to  wait  for 
Major  Tredennick  to  unfold  the  last  slip, 
for  he  already  knew  that  it  contained  the 
figure  1  ;  and  he  felt  almost  as  dejected  at 
the  thought  of  sitting  beside  his  hostess 
as  if  he  had  been  left  out  in  the  cold  al- 
together. 

And  so  it  happened  that  not  one  of  the 
guests,  except  Mr.  Venn,  was  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  his  position  at  table.  Even 
he,  when  he  searched  his  heart,  wished 
himself  a  hundred  miles  away  for  his  own 
sake,  though  he  was  fully  determined  to 
stay  where  he  was  for  the  sake  of  some- 
body else.  As  for  the  others,  they  had 
either  rejected  love  expressed  or  understood, 
or  wounded  vanity;  or  doubts  and  fears; 
or  an  uncomfortable  neighbour  to  contend 
against.  And  the  only  one  who  had  any 
real  right  to  sit  beside  the  girl  who  had 
chosen  him  for  a  life's  companion  was  sepa- 
M^ted  from  her  by  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  table! 


CHAPTER  HI. 

"  THERE'S  no  use  lecturing  me,  Kitty!  You 
know  I  would  please  you  in  anything  I  could. 
But  it's  my  nature  to  flirt  and  I  can't  help  it." 

u  You  should  have  some  consideration  for 
other  people's  feelings  though.  It  is  cruel 
of  you  to  lead  men  on,  and  then  drop  them 
suddenly  when  they  have  done  nothing  to 
offend  you." 

"  But  they  have !  At  least  they  tire  me — 
weary  me  beyond  endurance,"  replied  Amy, 
with  a  sigh  and  a  yawn  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  blasee  old  woman  of  forty. 
"And  I  don't  intend  ever  to  be  bored — no,  not 
even  by  you,  Kitty !  For  you  do  bore  me 
dreadfully  when  you  begin  to  be  goody- 
goody  and  long-winded,  as  you  have  taken 
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it  into  your  wise  head  to  be  sometimes 
lately.  I  think  I  shall  recommend  you  as  a 
worthy  and  almost  too  conscientious  mis- 
sionary. Then  perhaps  you  will  find  a  more 
fruitful  field  for  your  labours  among  the 
heathen  Chinese  than  with  me!  For  you 
know,  my  dear,  whatever  good  advice  you 
give  me  on  certain  points — and  it  is  good 
advice  I  own — just  goes  into  one  ear  and 
out  of  the  other.  But,  all  the  same,  I  don't 
think  I'll  let  you  leave  me ;  I  can't  do  without 
you,  you  dear  old  thing;  and  you  are  far 
too  nice  looking  for  a  missionary,"  putting  her 
arms  round  her  sister's  neck  in  a  gigantic  hug. 

u  I  do  wish  you  could  be  serious  for  a 
moment !  *  exclaimed  Kathleen,  her  brow 
puckering  with  vexation,  as  she  rumpled  Amy's 
golden  curls  lovingly.  u  You  seem  to  think 
men  have  no  feeling,  and  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  them  how  they  are  treated. " 

"So  it  is,  more  or  less.  They  get  over 
a  love-affair  with  the  utmost  ease ;  and 
amuse  themselves  with  the  next  girl  who  is 
silly  enough  to  imagine  herself  in  love  with 
them,  or  with  whom  they  can  have  what 
they  elegantly  term  'some  fun'." 
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"A  few  may  act  like  that,  Amy.  Those 
who  wear  the  garb  of  gentlemen,  though  they 
are  not  worthy  of  the  name.  But  they 
are  few  and  far  between,  thank  God,  *  replied 
Kathleen  seriously.  "And  is  it  not  far  more 
pleasant  to  think  of  the  many — the  true, 
manly  men  who  hold  every  woman  sacred 
from  the  memory  of  their  own  mothers  and 
sisters,  unless  she  prove  herself  unworthy  ?  " 

"  Another  of  your  old  world  ideas !  You 
ought  to  have  stayed  at  Allough,  where  you 
must  have  imbibed  all  these  high-flown 
notions  of  goodness  out  of  that  antiquated 
collection  of  old  books.  I  only  wish  people 
were  what  you  describe  them  to  be." 

"  But  they  are.  Count  over  the  men  we 
know,  and  see  if  there  is  one  of  them  who 
could  act  in  the  dishonourable  way  you  men- 
tion. How  would  Ray,  for  instance,  like 
to  hear  your  very  unflattering  remarks  on 
his  sex?  For  I  am  quite  sure  they  are 
only  thoughtless  remarks,  and  not  at  all 
your  expressed  opinion." 

"  Oh  Ray !  He  is  quite  different, "  cried 
Amy,  taking  no  notice  of  her  sister's  con- 
viction. u  I  only  wish  there  were  more  like 
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him.  Oh  Kathleen !  you  don't  know  what 
a  lucky  girl  you  are  to  possess  the  love  of 
a  good  man  and  to  love  him  in  return,"  and 
her  lips  began  to  tremble  as  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears. 

"  What  is  it,  darling !  "  exclaimed  Kathleen 
in  perplexity,  moved  by  the  most  unusual 
sight  of  Amy  in  anything  but  the  best  of 
spirits.  But  to  see  her  bright,  gay  little 
sister  in  tears  was  unparalleled.  And  she 
put  her  arms  round  her  as  a  mother  might 
have  done,  while  the  younger  girl's  slight 
frame  shook  with  convulsive  sobs. 

"  I  am  so  miserable,  Kitty, "  admitted 
Amy,  presently,  as  she  laid  her  sunny  head 
against  Kathleen's  dark  one. 

"  Yes,  dear.  I  have  noticed  there  has  been 
something  the  matter  with  you  lately," 
thinking  of  the  many  times  she  had  won- 
dered why  Amy  was  so  restless  and  excit- 
able, and  so  hard  to  please  the  last  few 
months  when  they  were  alone;  and  so 
determined  to  play  havoc  with  the  feelings 
of  every  man  of  her  acquaintance  when  she 
had  led  him  on  to  care  for  her.  "You  will 
tell  me  your  trouble,  Amy  ? "  she  asked,  in 
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a  tone  of  gentle  sympathy,  "  and  we  shall 
see  what  can  be  done  to  lighten  it,"  though 
it  was  quite  a  new  experience  for  Amy  to 
have  anything  on  her  mind,  or  the  least 
shadow  of  a  trouble  to  confide  to  anyone. 

Her  usual  confidences  had  been  on  matters 
connected  with  dress,  and  the  last  masculine 
face  that  had  caught  her  fancy;  which  latter 
infatuation  lasted  from  a  week  to  a  fort- 
night, and  generally  began  with,  "He  is 
so  handsome,  Kitty!"  and  ended  with  "He 
is  such  a  bore ! "  but  nothing  more  serious. 
And  all  this  time  Amy  had  been  amusing 
herself  by  fathoming  the  hearts  of  the  men 
who  had  really  grown  to  care  for  her  she 
had  not  received  a  single  proposal ;  for  the 
simple  reason  that  she  had  never  let  any 
one  of  them  go  so  far  as  to  ask  her  in 
marriage.  This  childish-looking,  soft-voiced 
little  maiden,  who  was  up  to  all  kinds  of 
fun  and  mischief,  kept  them  so  well  in  hand 
with  her  diversity  of  moods  that  they  could 
never  be  sure  whether  she  intended  to  be 
kind  and  gentle,  teasingly  mischievous,  or 
ready  to  administer  a  snub.  She  was  act- 
uated to  this  course  of  behaviour  partly 
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because  of  her  mother ;  for  she  was  well  aware 
that  if  Mrs.  Tredennick  knew  she  had  received 
what  was  in  her  mind  an  eligible  offer,  she 
would  do  her  utmost  to  make  her  daughter 
accept  it,  whether  she  cared  for  the  man  or 
not.  Amy  looked  upon  a  marriage  of  con- 
venience with  anything  but  favourable  eyes, 
and  had  no  notion  of  tying  herself  down 
to  one  for  a  long  time  to  come;  then  only 
to  escape  the  more  terrible  fate  of  being 
an  old  maid.  But  it  was  also  because  she 
found  flirting  an  amusing  pastime;  and 
chiefly  because  it  was  the  only  way  in  her 
power  to  punish  the  sex  of  which  Castleton 
was  a  member  for  the  way  he  had  treated 
her.  Amy  was  a  really  pure-minded  girl, 
for  all  her  vanity  before  the  day  he  had 
kissed  her  in  the  launch.  She  had  no  idea 
that  a  man  could  so  act,  and  meet  her 
calmly  day  after  day  without  giving  the 
necessary  explanation  of  his  conduct,  when 
he  had  every  opportunity  of  so  doing.  The 
only  allusion  he  had  ever  made,  that  could 
«Jiave  any  bearing  on  the  subject,  was  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  something  to  tell  her 
some  day  soon ;  only  she  must  have  patience. 
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This,  which  really  meant  his  engagement 
with  Kathleen,  (for  his  vanity  made  him 
quite  sure  of  her  beforehand,)  she  construed 
into  an  explanation  of  something  the  same 
kind  in  reference  to  herself.  But  as  days 
and  months  went  on,  and  he  still  kept  up 
his  elder-brotherly  manner  to  her;  and,  for 
anything  she  could  see  to  the  contrary,  was 
the  same  to  her  sister  also,  she  began  to 
think  that,  perhaps,  after  all,  she  had  been 
mistaken  and  he  really  looked  upon  her  as 
a  child.  The  thought  was  not  a  pleasant 
one  to  the  girl,  whose  one  great  objection 
was  to  be  considered  younger  than  her 
years,  let  alone  the  dreary  experience  of 
slighted  love  hitherto  known  to  her  only 
through  the  pages  of  her  mother's  favourite 
volumes  of  fiction.  It  came  doubly  hard  on 
her  because  of  the  natural  reluctance  she 
felt  at  telling  her  trouble  to  anyone. 
Kathleen  had  hitherto  been  the  receptacle 
of  her  secrets,  such  as  they  were ;  for  Amy 
was  never  happy  unless  she  had  somebody 
to  confide  in  and  share  her  confidence.  But 
an  undefined  feeling  made  her  hold  back, 
and  keep  to  herself  everything  in  connec- 
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tion  with  Castleton.  It  was  the  one  subject 
on  which  the  sisters  had  nothing  in  common. 
Castleton  had  never  been  a  hero  in  Kath- 
leen's eyes ;  though  she  had  no  idea  of  his 
real  character.  And  how  could  she,  or  any 
other  lady  for  that  matter,  when  he  kept 
it  so  well  veiled  that  none  of  his  ordinary 
acquaintances  had  the  least  suspicion  of  the 
double  life  he  led.  Major  Tredennick  was 
the  only  person  who  knew  of  Castleton's 
proposal  to  his  elder  daughter.  Kathleen 
felt  herself  under  no  obligation  to  inform 
her  stepmother,  and  thereby  endure  the 
inevitable  worry  and  annoyance  of  that 
lady's  tongue,  for  having  so  neglected  her 
duty  in  preferring  a  poor  man  to  a  rich 
one.  Besides,  Mrs.  Tredennick  was  quite 
capable  of  buoying  up  the  rejected  suitor 
with  false  hopes,  and  maternal  advice  to  try 
again.  Neither  did  Kathleen  tell  Amy,  who 
was  apt  to  consider  anything  in  connection 
with  the  tender  passion  as  a  good  joke  which 
improved  on  repetition.  And  so  it  happened 
4hat  the  friendly  relations  between  Castleton 
and  the  Tredennick  family  remained  unaltered 
to  all  appearance ;  not  even  Mr.  Venn  suspect- 
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ing  from  the  manner  of  either  girl  that  there 
was  anything  beneath  the  surface;  though 
his  surveillance  remained  as  close  as  ever. 

Not  that  there  seemed  much  need  for  it 
lately.  He  had  begun  to  set  Amy  down 
as  a  giddy  flirt  with  so  little  deep  feeling 
that  nothing  could  affect  her  much;  and 
Kathleen  as  a  strong-willed,  wide-awake 
young  woman  who,  while  she  was  very 
charming  to  all  her  masculine  acquaintances, 
seemed  to  know  the  measure  of  each  one 
of  them  at  a  glance  from  her  clear  eyes, 
and  was  utterly  indifferent  to  the  fascinations 
of  an  unworthy  man.  He  imagined  her 
quite  heart  whole.  The  disclosure  that  she 
was  not  indifferent  to  Ray  Clifford  was  as  much 
a  revelation  to  him  as  the  admitting  of  the 
cause  of  Amy's  unhappiness  was  to  Kathleen. 

The  so-called  lectures  from  the  elder 
sister  to  the  younger  had  been  going  on 
for  some  months,  with  the  result  of  Amy 
laughing  them  off,  or  promising  to  amend, 
before  she  finally  broke  down  and  admitted 
the  cause  of  her  unkindness  to  her  unfor- 
tunate admirers. 

It    was    about    a    week    after    the    ime- 
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qually  assorted  dinner-party.  The  sisters 
were  sitting  in  the  little  work-room,  where 
Kathleen  had  refused  Castleton.  It  was 
after  breakfast,  and  they  were  engaged 
in  painting  menu  cards  for  a  large  dinner 
a  few  days  later,  at  which  Mrs.  Tre- 
dennick  hoped  to  have  something  ar- 
ranged between  Mr.  Venn  and  one  of  the 
girls— it  didn't  much  matter  which;  and 
for  this  occasion  she  did  intend,  if  possible, 
to  secure  the  regulation  number  of  ladies. 
Kathleen  and  Amy  always  felt  themselves 
safe  from  interruptions  from  her  when  they 
closeted  themselves  in  this  little  room,  which 
the  mistress  of  the  house  detested  as  being 
small,  and  without  a  punkah ;  and  many 
were  the  confidences  from  the  younger  to 
the  elder  that  its  devoted  walls  were  asked 
to  hold.  But  never  before  had  Amy  been 
seriously  affected  in  the  recital  of  them. 

u  Oh  Kitty ! "  she  exclaimed,  tearfully, 
when  Kathleen  had  asked  the  cause  of  her 
trouble.  u  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  what  is 
leaking  me  feel  as  if  I  don't  care  what 
becomes  of  myself  or  anybody  else.  But 
I  can't— I  can't!" 
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"  You  used  to  tell  me  everything,  dear,  * 
replied  Kathleen  reproachfully. 

"  Yes.  I  always  did.  But  this  is  dif- 
ferent— oh  so  different!" 

"  You  know  I  do  not  wish  to  force  your 
confidence.  No  doubt  you  have  a  good 
reason  for  keeping  your  secret  to  yourself," 
replied  Kathleen,  with  an  assumption  of 
carelessness,  though  she  was  in  reality  full 
of  anxiety  as  to  the  cause  'of  this  new 
phase  in  her  sister's  character.  *  But  if 
you  will  let  me  help  you,"  she  added 
sweetly,  with  a  firmly  assured  manner  of 
the  power  to  assist  and  the  inclination  to  do 
so.  "  Is  it  that  you  care  for  any  one,  Amy  ?  " 

"  How  could  you  guess  ? "  she  asked,  in 
a  whisper,  taking  courage  from  her  sister's 
manner. 

Which  was  unanswerable.  For  Kathleen 
had  nothing  to  guide  her  but  the  instinctive 
knowledge  that  every  woman  possesses,  yet 
cannot  tell  whence  it  comes. 

"  But  what's  the  use  of  it !  "  continued 
Amy,  admitting  her  feelings  by  implication, 
"  He  does  not  care  the  least  bit  for  me. 
He  is  very  good  to  me — oh  yes,  very 
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good! — only  I  am  a  child — nothing  more- 
He   seems  to  have  no  idea  that  I  can  feel 
like  a  woman!  " 

Kathleen  turned  over  all  their  male 
acquaintances  in  her  mind.  Not  being  able 
to  hit  on  the  one  likely  to  have  so 
grievously  offended,  she  asked,  in  desperation, 
who  it  was;  for  Amy  was  beginning  to 
assume  a  tone  of  petulant  anger  that  was 
scarcely  in  keeping  with  womanly  dignity. 

"  Oh,  indeed,  I  cannot  tell  you — I  dare  not! 
No,  no!  The  shame  of  it!  You,  of  all 
people!"  and  Amy's  tears  broke  out  afresh. 
"  But  you  must  know.  You  have  Kay — you 
are  sure  of  him — and  he  is  always  so  good 
to  me  too.  But  what's  the  use  of  it?  I 
wish  I  were  dead,  I  do !  If  he  were  really 
my  brother  I  could  come  and  live  with  you 
both;  then  it  might  be  different.  But  no 
—it  would  be  worse  than  ever — nothing 
could  make  me  forget,"  and  she  stopped 
abruptly.  "  You  must  not  mind  what  I 
have  been  saying,"  she  continued,  after  a 
pause,  "  for  I  am  so  miserable  Kitty !  " 

A  great  fear  knocked  at  Kathleen's  heart. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  Amy  had  fallen 
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in  love  with  the  only  man  in  the  world  she 
had  ever  cared  for — the  one  who  must  fill  up 
her  inner  life  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others, 
as  long  as  she  had  breath  ?  It  was  a  question 
to  be  decided  without  delay ;  one  before  which 
the  natural  sensitiveness  of  a  lovelorn  maiden 
would  give  place  in  this  instance.  For  Amy 
could  never  be  able  to  keep  a  secret  to  herself; 
and  Kathleen  felt  she  was  undoubtedly  the 
one  who  should  share  her  confidence  on  this 
occasion. 

"  Darling !  "  she  said  gently  and  tenderly, 
u  you  will  tell  me  who  it  is  ?  " 

"  I  cannot, "  was  the  dogged  reply.  "  You 
have  your  happiness.  Is  not  that  enough 
for  you?  You  have  all  the  good  things. 
Why  can't  you  leave  me  alone  to  my  misery  ?  " 

u  Is  it — Ray  ?  "  the  words  came  sharp  and 
clear  by  reason  of  the  suppressed  feeling. 
And  Kathleen  put  her  arms  round  her  sister 
in  love  and  pity. 

Amy  shook  herself  free. 

"  Always  Ray ! "  she  cried  impatiently. 
u  The  sun  rises  and  sets  in  him,  of  course. 
We  all  know  it.  So  that's  why  you  are 
so  anxious  to  keep  me  straight,  is  it?" 
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"You  seem  bent  on  saying  and  doing 
most  unaccountable  things  this  morning. 
What  is  the  matter  with  you,  darling?" 

"Nothing,  Kitty,  nothing.  I  think  I'm 
not  very  well,  that's  all,"  replied  the  poor 
child,  a  great  lump  in  her  throat.  u  But 
make  your  mind  easy ;  don't  think  it's  Ray. 
Though  I  only  wish  he  had  a  brother  just 
like  himself;  I  would  marry  him  to-morrow 
if  he  asked  me.  Don't  look  so  shocked.  It 
would  be  the  best  thing  that  could  happen 
to  me.  I  should  try  my  best  to  do  my 
duty  to  my  husband,  and  to  forget — every- 
thing. Yet  I  don't  think  I  could  be  content 
even  with  Ray's  brother." 

But,  though  thus  half  assured  of  her  sister's 
non-partiality  for  her  lover,  Kathleen  did 
not  feel  at  all  certain  in  her  own  mind  that 
it  was  not  Ray  after  all  who  had  caught 
Amy's  fancy  this  time.  For  what  need  was 
there  to  dwell  so  much  on  her  happiness; 
and  what  other  reason  could  there  be  for 
Amy's  rooted  objection  to  mention  the  name 
of  the  man  she  cared  for?  On  other  occasions 
not  only  the  name,  but  the  appearance,  mode 
of  speech,  and  even  a  lengthened  account 
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of  the  conversation  that  passed  between  them 
had  been  faithfully  narrated  to  her  unwilling 
ears.  Now  there  was  absolute  silence  on  all 
these  points;  and  a  petulance  quite  new  to 
Amy's  sunny  nature  was  exhibited  when 
she  tried  to  press  the  point.  So  Kathleen 
relapsed  into  silence,  not  well  knowing  what 
to  do  when  all  her  advances  were  met  with 
an  imploring  look,  or  an  offended  air.  And 
when  Amy  begged  her,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  never  to  refer  to  the  subject  again, 
for  it  could  do  no  good,  she  readily  assented ; 
and  did  her  best  to  turn  her  sister's  thoughts 
into  pleasanter  channels  than  the  one 
which  had  marred  the  beauty  of  her  fair 
young  face,  and  given  it  a  look  of  despondency 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  its  usual  gay 
expression.  The  child  must  be  very  miserable 
to  look  like  that ;  Kathleen's  only  hope  was 
that  her  buoyant  nature  might  soon  assert 
itself. 

So,  after  a  while,  Amy  brightened  up; 
and  her  first  remark  with  any  reference 
to  the  subject  they  had  put  aside,  was  to 
the  effect  that  Kitty  must  never  lecture 
her  again. 
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u  For  you  see  it's  no  good  at  all,  *  she 
continued.  "  It  is  only  a  vexation  to  your- 
self, and  a  worry  to  me.  And  now  that 
you  understand  the  reason  why  I  flirt  with 
every  man  who  thinks  he  admires  me,  you 
must  not  blame  me  as  you  used  to  do. 
For  I  can't  bear  you  to  look  reproachful, 
dear!  But  1  am  just  like  a  Persian  kitten 
we  used  to  have  in  India.  It  was  the 
sweetest-tempered  little  thing  in  the  world, 
and  would  let  one  maul  it,  and  roll  it  over 
and  over  to  one's  heart's  content,  without 
attempting  to  show  its  claws.  But,  one 
day,  a  gentleman,  who  had  been  fondling 
it,  was  awkward  enough  to  step  upon  its 
tail.  After  that  its  nature  changed  com- 
pletely. It  would  rub  itself  up  against  me 
or  anybody  else,  jump  on  my  lap,  or  play 
with  a  ball  of  wool  just  the  same  as  ever. 
It  seemed  to  be  quite  as  fond  of  men  as 
it  was  of  women,  and  would  make  up  to 
them  with  equal  friendliness.  But,  directly 
a  gentleman  put  out  his  hand  to  stroke 
ite  pretty  long  fur,  it  would  put  up  its  back ; 
and,  if  he  persisted  in  touching  it,  would 
spit  and  scratch  and  bite  like  a  wild  cat. 
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After  that  father  sent  it  to  the  stables, 
from  which  it  soon  disappeared.  I  am  sure 
it  was  stolen;  and  we  might  as  well  have 
sold  it  as  mamma  suggested.  For  no  one 
could  imagine  it  was  such  a  spitfire !  " 

"  But  you  surely  do  not  think  it  right 
to  emulate  the  kitten?  To  take  the  initia- 
tive in  being  friendly,  and,  after  having  put 
people  off  their  guard,  to  show  your  claws." 

"  I  have  to — in  self-defence.  Else  I  would 
be  worried  to  death  by  persons  who  are 
very  nice  as  friends,  but  most  objectionable 
in  any  perspective  relationship.  You  don't 
see  the  necessity  for  my  course  of  action ; 
but  that  is  because  there  is  no  need  for 
you  to  act  as  I  have  to  do.  Men  seem  to 
be  afraid  of  you  more  or  less — at  least 
they  never  attempt  to  bother  you  when 
they  see  they  are  not  wanted.  But  I  don't 
possess  that  manner  you  and  father  have, 
which  keeps  people  in  their  proper  place. 
There  is  nothing  quiet  and  dignified  about 
me;  and  they  think  they  can  frivol,  or 
else  cause  me  endless  annoyance  by  showing 
they  have  fallen  in  love  with  me — just 
because  I  am  frivolous!  And  it  is  really 
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most  amusing  to  draw  them  up  sharp ; 
none  of  them  ever  suspect  I  could  do  such 
a  thing.  They  look  so  taken  aback,  and 
so  very  foolish,"  and  Amy  laughed  merrily 
at  the  remembrance  of  the  woe-begone 
expressions  for  which  she  had  been  respon- 
sible. 

"  And  you  actually  treat  people  like  that 
for  amusement!  I  wonder  how  you  have  the 
heart  to  do  so,  when  you  know  how  it  feels 
by  your  own  confession." 

"That   is  exactly   the  reason.     It  is  not 
pleasant  to  be  bitten,  I  own.     But  there  is^ 
some  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  one  can- 
not be  hurt  a  second  time ;  for  it  has  taught 
one  to  be  on  the  defensive,  and  bite  in  return. " 

Kathleen  sighed. 

She  knew  from  experience  that  it  was 
quite  useless  to  try  to  convince  Amy  of  the 
error  of  her  ways  when  she  was  in  one  of 
her  frivolous,  unreasoning  moods.  And  yet 
the  poor  child  seemed  so  unhappy!  She  was 
in  reality  more  miserable  than  those  who 
saw  her  in  everyday  life  could  give  her 
credit  for  feeling.  Kathleen  pitied  her  from 
the  bottom  of  her  heart,  and  would  have 
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done  anything  in  her  power  to  help  her. 
But  what  could  she  do  under  the  circum- 
stances? She  was  the  unwilling  receptacle  of 
half  a  confidence,  having  been  told  just 
enough  to  make  her  sincerely  sorry  for  her 
sister;  and  yet  not  sufficient  to  be  in  the 
position  to  assist  her.  Yet  what  could  be 
done  after  all?  If  Amy  cared  for  Ray,  as 
seemed  evident  by  the  tone  of  her  disjointed 
utterances,  when  he  regarded  her  only  as  a 
sister,  what  hope  could  the  girl  who  had  won 
his  heart  hold  out  to  her  ?  There  was  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  try  and  keep  her  amused 
so  that  she  might  in  turn  forget  her  feelings 
towards  her  intended  brother-in-law.  For 
Amy  had  given  her  sister  so  many  proofs  of 
her  fickleness  that  she  could  scarcely  believe 
her  capable  of  a  lasting  attachment  when  the 
object  of  her  affections  was  in  love  with 
another. 

It  would  be  a  different  matter  if  Ray  cared 
for  Amy.  If  Kathleen  had  a  suspicion  of 
such  a  thing  she  would  have  released  him 
instantly,  though  it  should  break  her  heart. 
But  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  her  lover's  con- 
stancy ruffled  the  sweet,  deep  intensity  of 
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her  feelings  for  him.  True  she  had  nearly 
lost  him  once ;  but  that  had  been  the  fault 
of  neither ;  and  she  often  blamed  herself  for 
having  thought  him  false  when  he  had  really 
never  given  her  up. 

But,  much  as  she  loved  Ray,  she  could  not 
feel  justified  in  betraying  Amy's  confidence— 
if  confidence  it  could  be  called  on  such 
uncertain  evidence.  She  was  not  even  in  a 
position  to  keep  her  lover  by  her  side,  or  do 
anything  to  prevent  the  exceedingly  friendly 
relations  that  seemed  to  exist  between  him 
and  her  sister.  Not  that  she  had  ever  felt 
a  desire  to  do  the  latter;  or  anything  but 
assist  the  good  fellowship.  She  was  heartily 
glad  that  Amy  and  Ray  seemed  such  firm 
friends ;  and  did  not  at  all  grudge  the  extra 
time  he  spent  in  her  company,  or  the  interest 
he  always  took  in  her.  It  was  as  it  should 
be;  and,  if  anyone  had  suggested  that  there 
is  no  true  love  without  jealousy  she  would 
have  put  it  down  as  preposterous.  Her 
perfect  confidence  left  no  room  for  such  a 
^feeling.  And  what  if  Amy  did  seem  to  seek 
out  Ray,  and  defer  to  his  opinion  when  she 
would  take  no  heed  to  the  advice  of  any 
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other  young  man!  He  had  kept  her  out  of 
many  a  scrape  by  his  council,  which  was 
always  given  in  such  unostentatious  good 
sense  and  kindliness  that  no  one  could  pos- 
sibly take  offence  at,  even  while  overmas- 
tered by  his  will. 

If  Amy  could  have  been  induced  to  tell 
the  whole  of  her  secret — or  none  of  it — it 
would  have  been  infinitely  better  for  all 
concerned.  But  she  could  not  bring  herself 
to  mention  Castleton ;  and,  though  she  felt 
a  sense  of  relief  after  having  once  told  her 
feelings  towards  an  unnamed  slighter  of  them, 
she  was  too  thoroughly  angry  with  herself, 
for  having  placed  her  affections  where  they 
were  so  little  appreciated,  that  she  had  no 
wish  to  ever  refer  to  the  subject  again. 
To  do  her  justice  she  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  Kathleen  was  perfectly  satisfied 
that  that  person  was  not  Ray.  Indeed,  she 
was  highly  indignant  with  her  sister  for  ever 
imagining  she  could  lose  her  heart  to  any- 
one else's  lover.  And  yet  she  liked  and 
respected  her  intended  brother-in-law  so 
thoroughly,  and  had  such  confidence  in  his 
judgment  that  she  felt,  in  her  misery,  that 
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there  would  be  more  security  under  the 
permanent  guidance  of  such  a  man  than  in 
the  unprotected  position  of  a  marriageable 
young  lady. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  the  subject  was 
not  again  mentioned  between  the  sisters. 
Kathleen  was,  if  possible,  gentler  and  more 
tender  to  Amy;  but  the  younger  girl  rather 
resented  what  she  had  taken  before  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Kathleen  pitied  her;  she 
detested  to  be  pitied  in  any  way.  More 
especially  so  when  she  knew  she  was  really 
an  object  of  pity.  She  would  have  died 
sooner  than  have  informed  either  father  or 
mother  of  what  she  told  the  stepsister  of 
a  few  months'  acquaintance.  But  once  relieved 
by  confessing  her  trouble  she  was  highly 
sensitive  of  a  word  or  look  that  could  be 
construed  into  commiseration.  Kathleen  was 
happy ;  she  was  miserable,  and  she  detested 
any  imaginary  reminder  of  her  misery.  So 
she  strove,  as  before,  to  forget  her  pain  by 
small  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  those 
whom  she  was  able  to  make  suffer  as  she 
herself  was  doing.  A  disappointment  in  love 
had  moulded  the  character  of  one  sister  into 
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that  of  a  strong,  true  woman,  who  buried 
her  sorrow  in  her  own  heart,  and  strove 
to  make  those  around  her  happier  and  better 
for  the  want  in  her  own  life.  The  same  cause 
was  threatening  to  change  the  merry,  thought- 
less little  girl  into  a  pleasure-loving,  restless, 
coquette,  who  was  never  content  unless 
amusing  herself  by  what  had  come  to  be  her 
favourite  game  of  flirting. 

And  Kathleen  often  caught  herself  wonder- 
ing if  her  sister's  nature  were  altering  alto- 
gether, when  the  old  influences  seemed  to  be 
losing  ground,  and  the  happy,  natural  chatter, 
which  so  often  amused  her  when  they  were 
alone,  began  to  give  place  to  an  embarrassed 
silence,  or  an  almost  feverish  desire'  to  make 
talk  when  there  was  nothing  to  talk  about. 

Many  a  time  she  wished  to  be  able  to 
take  Amy  away  from  the  round  of  gaiety 
which  was  fast  becoming  a  necessity  to  her, 
and  which  seemed  to  bring  no  real  pleasure 
to  the  girl  who  was  insatiable  in  her  thirst 
for  it.  If  she  were  at  Allough,  thought 
Kathleen,  and  could  see  the  poor  creatures, 
whose  thriftless  habits  were  not  wholly 
accountable  for  their  being  scarcely  able  to 
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keep  body  and  soul  together,  the  sight  might 
turn  her  a  little  from  the  fruitless  striving 
to  forget  her  own  trouble  by  inflicting  it  on 
others,  into  a  quieter  feeling  by  the  allevia- 
tion of  theirs. 

But  "  what  is  one  man's  meat  is  another 
man's  poison.  "  It  would  have  taken  a  long 
time,  or  an  unforeseen  circumstance  to  so 
alter  Amy  that  she  could  find  happiness, 
or  even  rest,  in  relieving  the  sorrows  of 
others.  For  her  bringing-up  had  been  so 
different  from  Kathleen's;  and  her  bright, 
thoughtless  nature  so  apt  to  glory  in  the 
sunshine  of  its  own  hitherto  unclouded 
existence  that  there  had  been  no  room  left 
to  seek  out  the  shadow  in  the  lives  of  other 
people.  And  now,  when  her  heart  was  sore 
and  wounded,  she  seemed  gayer  and  livelier 
than  ever  before  people;  for  the  only  way 
of  keeping  it  out  of  sight  was  to  pretend 
what  everybody  believed  true — that  she  was 
still  so  much  a  child  as  to  be  able  to  feel 
nothing  deeply.  But  not  even  Kathleen 
«0uld  guess  what  an  effort  it  cost  to  keep 
up  appearances  to  one  who  seemed  careless 
of  what  others  were  made  to  suffer  through 
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her.  For  the  pride  which  both  girls  pos- 
sessed, though  Kathleen's  was  far  stronger 
than  Amy's,  had  worked  its  way  to  the 
surface  and  made  them  behave  so  differently 
that  it  could  scarcely  be  recognized  as  the 
same  feeling.  Yet  it  was  the  same;  only 
working  differently  in  different  natures. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"  MISSISHIE  Lowland  in  dlawing-loom,  missie,  * 
announced  the  boy,  in  a  soft  celestial  whis- 
per, early  one  afternoon,  as  he  opened  the 
door  of  the  "  daubing-room  "  sacred  to  Kathleen 
and  Amy,  and  discovered  the  sisters  standing 
before  a  rattan  dummy  on  which  an  evening 
dress  skirt  was  displaying  its  flimsy  texture. 
*  All  right,  boy,"  replied  Amy.  And  he 
departed,  soft  and  velvet-footed  as  a  cat. 
"  What  a  bother !  I  wanted  to  finish  this 
splendid  book,"  indicating  a  novel,  which 
she  was  disrespectfully  holding  back  down- 
wards, with  the  leaves  extended  like  a 
fah — much  to  the  detriment  of  its  binding 
and  putting  down  a  tape  measure  which 
she  held  in  the  other  hand. 

90 
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"  Go  without  me.  I  shall  stay  and  finish 
your  dress,"  said  Kathleen,  with  her  mouth 
full  of  pins. 

"  I  think  I  must ;  I  am  not  the  least  bit 
of  use  here.  But  there's  no  hurry  for  a 
few  minutes;  and  I  am  dying  to  see  how- 
ever you  manage  to  get  that  drapery  to  sit 
so  beautifully.  Dressmaking  must  be  a  born 
talent,  for  you  have  given  me  ever  so  many 
lessons,  yet  I  don't  seem  to  get  any  better." 

"  You  should  have  learnt  from  mademoi- 
selle. She  was  an  artist  if  you  like ! " 

"  I  wish  she  had  taught  Norah  then. 
That  girl  is  the  plague  of  my  life,  with  her 
two-inch  stitches  where  they  don't  show; 
but  which  always  manage  to  come  undone 
at  a  most  awkward  moment.  And  unfor- 
tunately my  allowance  isn't  made  of  india- 
rubber,  that  will  stretch  to  the  extent  of 
a  dressmaker's  bill,  in  this  frightfully  dear 
place,  for  everything  I  wear.  I  can't  imagine 
how  you  make  yours  last,  Kitty.  If  you 
had  not  assured  me  to  the  contrary  I  should 
say  that  father  helps  you  on  the  sly,  as 
mamma  declares  he  does !  Instead  of  which 
she  helps  me;  and  so  do  you.  And  yet 
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I'm  always  in  debt,  or  wanting  to  draw 
in  advance." 

"  That's  because  you  like  to  buy  every- 
thing you  fancy.  And  then,  as  often  as  not, 
get  tired  of  the  things  before  they  have 
ever  been  made  up ! "  replied  Kathleen  smiling. 

u  In  which  case  you  generally  take  them 
off  my  hands;  and  give  me  what  they  cost, 
and  a  very  substantial  trifle  over — 'just  to 
buy  a  ribbon,'  you  dear  old  thing !  " 

u  Now  run  away  and  don't  keep  Mrs. 
Rowlands  waiting,  dear.  I  shall  have  fin- 
ished in  five  minutes,"  and  Kathleen  knelt 
down  before  the  dummy  to  arrange  a  pale 
blue  silk  bow  with  her  tasteful  fingers. 

u  Mind  you  finish  the  pinning,  Kitty, 
even  if  you  are  ten  minutes.  Norah  will 
sew  the  folds  after  her  own  original  design 
if  you  don't  clearly  indicate  where  she  is 
to  put  her  needle.  For  I  don't  want  to 
look  a  fright;  and  there  will  be  no  time 
to  alter  anything  after  we  come  back  from 
tennis  this  afternoon.  I  do  hope  the  Row- 
lands will  not  pay  us  a  visitation  as  they 
generally  do,  horrid,  self-satisfied  crea- 
ttjres ! " 
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"  They  are  rather  amusing  sometimes, 
though." 

"Oh  yes!  All  very  well  for  women. 
They  tell  you  about  their  engagements,  and 
the  four  younger  sisters  who  are  coming 
out  when  these  two  are  safely  married. 
And  Mrs.  Eowlands  always  winds  up,  in  a 
tone  of  Harvest  thanksgiving,  that  she  is  so 
glad  her  intended  sons-in-law  are  a  respect- 
able age.  Certainly  the  poor  dears  ought 
to  have  sown  their  wild  oats  before  arriving 
at  the  mature  ages  of  forty-seven  and  fifty ! 
But  I  know  their  age;  Captain  Hazeldene 
and  Mr.  Dilke  both  told  me;  and  Mr.  Castle- 
ton  said  it  was  a  sin  to  tie  young  girls 
down  to  their  grandfathers.  Yes,  I'm  going, 
Kitty;  but  I  would  ever  so  much  rather 
talk  to  men.  Ah!  It  is  lovely,"  apropos 
of  the  dress.  "  I  wish  I  could  drape  like 
that — but  I  would  never  take  the  trouble 
if  I  was  able  to !  "  And  Amy  left  the  room 
with  a  step  not  quite  so  light  and  buoyant 
as  it  had  been  six  months  ago. 

On  entering  the  drawing-room  she  found 
her  mother  ensconced  between  the  callers— a 
tall,  well-preserved  lady,  and  two  youthful 
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reproductions.  The  latter,  apparently  about 
seventeen  and  eighteen,  were  good-looking, 
well- developed  specimens  of  English  maiden- 
hood. Their  complexions  not  having  yet 
undergone  the  trying  ordeal  of  even  one 
hot  summer,  had  not  degenerated  into 
pastiness ;  and  they  looked  happy,  contented, 
and  well  pleased  with  themselves.  Why 
not?  They  had  achieved  their  destiny — a 
perspective  settlement  where  future  abun- 
dance of  dollars  made  up  for  any  disparity 
in  age  between  them  and  their  intended 
husbands. 

They  had  been  quick  over  it  too.  Eight 
months  ago  had  seen  them  conning  French 
verbs  and  strumming  the  piano  in  a  finishing 
school  at  Brighton.  Now  they  were  grown- 
up young  ladies,  with  a  superb  half  hoop  of 
diamonds  apiece.  And  before  many  months 
those  same  diamond  rings  would  give  place 
to  plain  gold  circlets.  For  what  is  there 
to  wait  for  when  the  bridegroom  is  wealthy 
and  the  bride  willing?  What  a  budget  of 
news  for  the  less  fortunate  schoolfellows, 
still  strumming  the  piano  that  Methuselah 
mu^t  have  learnt  on!  And  what  envious 
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sighs  on  reading  the  description  of  the  trous- 
seaux, the  presents,  and  the  unbounded  gene- 
rosity of  u  dear  James  "  and  u  dear  Robert " ! 
No  wonder  the  Rowlands  family  were 
pleased  with  themselves.  No  wonder  mamma 
congratulated  herself  as  a  clever  helmswoman, 
for  having  so  surely  guided  the  inexperienced 
crafts  under  her  charge  to  such  safe  havens 
of  refuge — secure,  fat,  wealthy  ports  where 
good  li ving  costs  nothing,  and  there  is  every  op- 
portunity of  amusing  one's  self  by  being  within 
hailing  distance  of  the  pleasant-looking  rocks 
and  shoals  that  lie  outside;  but  no  fear  of 
the  grappling  iron  loosing  its  hold  and  allow- 
ing a  drifting  thither.  No  wonder  papa-in- 
law  to  be  was  already  thinking  of  substantial 
one-sided  settlements.  And  no  wonder  the 
brides  elect  loved  to  sit  on  the  cane-bottomed 
bed  in  the  room  they  shared  between  them, 
and  talk,  long  after  their  parents  were 
sleeping  the  well-earned  sleep  of  chaperones, 
and  chatter  of  the  many  wonderful  things 
they  would  buy  directly  the  necessary  money 
was  forthcoming  from  "  dear  James "  and 
"  dear  Robert. "  And  then,  the  delightful 
sensation  of  being  able  to  speak  a  civil  word 
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to  a  handsome  detrimental  for  the  first  time 
in  their  existence.  No  ever-present  fear  of 
the  preternaturally-watchful  eye  of  mamma 
that  used  to  see  round  corners  with  equal 
ease  as  a  straight  line.  No  more  sitting 
out  with  elderly  opulent  gentlemen  who 
couldn't  dance ;  whose  souls  never  rose  beyond 
stocks  and  shares;  and  who  were  utterly 
oblivious  of  the  divine  waltz  being  played 
or  the  little  white  satin  shoe  that  was  doing 
its  best  to  follow  the  music,  by  frantic  efforts 
to  keep  time  to  it  all  the  while  its  owner 
was  lending  a  seemingly  attentive  ear  to 
the  unintelligible  mysteries  of  *  Peak  Tram- 
ways." No  more  managing  and  contriving 
of  a  meagre  allowance  to  make  it  cover  the 
unaccounted  et  ceteras  of  two  additional  ball 
dresses,  which  had  never  been  taken  into 
consideration  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 
And  not  one  thought  of  the  duties  of  a 
wife  to  a  husband,  which  had  been  dinned 
into  unwilling  ears  by  papa  and  mamma 
until  they  had  become  so  fulsome  by  repeti- 
tion as  never  to  be  spontaneously  referred 
to.  But  all  in  good  time.  The  duties  would 
come  and  the  aptitude  to  meet  them  must 
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follow,  if  not  by  will,  by  that  undefined 
compulsion  that  knowledge  of  the  world  holds 
over  the  head  of  inexperience.  For  u  dear 
James  "  and  u  dear  Robert  *  were  quite  too 
old  birds  to  be  caught  with  the  chaff  of  an 
altogether  one-sided  bargain;  and  average 
wives  and  good  mothers  would  be  the  result 
of  their  guidance. 

The  first  words  that  greeted  Kathleen,  on 
entering  the  drawing-room  a  few  minutes 
later,  were  uttered  in  the  sharp  staccato 
tones  of  her  stepmother. 

"  The  silly  girl  has  no  idea  of  a  suitable 
settlement.  And  there  is  no  use  in  my 
saying  anything,  for,  of  course,  she  would 
never  think  of  taking  my  advice." 

"Dear  me!  how  sad,"  replied  Mrs.  Row- 
lands sympathetically.  "My  daughters," 
with  swelling  maternal  pride,  as  she  cast  a 
look  full  of  affection  at  her  goodly  offsprings, 
"  have  never  cost  me  a  moment's  anxiety. 
They  know  that  what  I  advise  is  for  their  own 
good;  and  they  would  not  dream  of  going 
contrary  to  my  wishes, "  with  an  approving 
smile  at  Evelyn  and  Maud. 

"  I  think  Kitty  is  perfectly  right  to  have 
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nothing  to  do  with  a  man  she  does  not 
care  for,"  contradicted  Amy  audaciously. 

"Silly  child!  what  can  a  baby  like  you 
know  about  such  things!  "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Rowlands,  pinching  her  cheek  playfully.  "In 
another  five  years  we  may  listen  to  you, 
perhaps."  All  the  same  she  felt  a  sincere 
pity  for  the  poor  Tredennick  girls,  who  must 
either  have  been  very  badly  brought  up, 
or  else  were  imbued  with  some  strange 
perversity  of  character  which  prevented  them 
from  profiting  by  good  instruction.  And  she 
felt  thankful  not  to  have  already  invited 
them  to  a  little  friendly  dinner,  which  had 
been  one  of  the  objects  of  her  visit,  and 
which  she  was  now  quite  determined  to 
hold  back.  For  it  might  be  decidedly  dan- 
gerous to  allow  her  exceedingly  well-brought- 
up  daughters  to  associate  too  much  with 
such  ill-disciplined  girls,  at  least  until  after 
their  marriage. 

"What  has  the  black  sheep  been  doing 
now?"  asked  Kathleen,  seemingly  not  at  all 
put  out,  as  she  seated  herself.  And  indeed 
anyone  living  with  Mrs.  Tredennick  who 
<lid  not  make  up  her  mind  to  laugh  off  the 
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innumerable  thrusts,  that  otherwise  pene- 
trated the  thickest  hide,  would  have  a  very 
hard  time  of  it.  For  the  deeper  that  lady's 
little  ill-natured  shafts  seemed  to  sink  the 
more  ardourous  she  became  in  forging  new 
ones. 

"  My  dear !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Rowlands, 
aghast  at  the  unparalleled  example  of  a  girl 
glorying  in  her  inordinate  foolishness  to  such 
an  extent  that  she  had  the  audacity  to 
pretend  ignorance  of  it.  But,  remembering 
that  Kathleen  had  only  just  come  in,  so  that 
possibly  she  might  not  know  the  drift  of 
their  remarks,  she,  quite  unmindful  of  Mrs. 
Tredennick's  warning  looks,  hastened  to 
apprise  her,  "We  came  early  so  as  to  be 
the  first  to  congratulate » you  on  your  en- 
gagement." 

"  But  there  is  no  engagement  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  yet  awhile — as  I  informed 
Mrs.  Rowlands/'  interrupted  Mrs.  Treden- 
nick  hastily. 

"  Yes  ?  I  was  extremely  surprised  to  hear 
it.  Dear  James,  who  has  been  tiffining  with 
us  to-day,  came  in  full  of  the  news.  He 
would  have  accompanied  us,  only  the  poor 
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dear  man  is  so  crowded  with  business  en- 
gagements that  he  cannot  spare  the  time 
to  congratulate  anyone  else — on  another 
kind,  you  know,"  and  Mrs.  Rowlands  smiled 
archly. 

"And  Robert  was  to  have  tiffined  with 
us  too;  only  he  has  had  to  give  up  his 
luncheon  lately  as  he  can't  find  the  time 
to  eat  it, "  said  Evelyn,  determined  not  to 
be  behindhand  in  excuses  for  her  lover's 
delinquency.  "I  think  I  shall  have  to 
remonstrate  with  dear  Robert  on  his  too 
close  application  to  business.  I  am  afraid 
he  has  too  many  irons  in  the  fire."  For 
Evelyn  had  a  stronger  will  than  her  sister, 
though  it  had  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
appearing  on  the,  surface. 

"You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  my 
dear,"  replied  her  mother  decidedly.  "Re- 
member how  thankful  we  should  be  that 
dear  Robert  and  dear  James  have  occupa- 
tions which  repay  them  for  whatever  extra 
time  they  have  to  devote  to  them.  Besides, 
there  are  always  little  et  ceteras  to  be  got 
ready  before  a  wedding — before  weddings, 
1^ should  say !  " 
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*  Indeed  there  are, "  remarked  Mrs.  Tre- 
dennick.  *  I  remember  before  my  wedding; 
we  were  months  preparing !  I  had  everything 
out  from  England.  And  that  was  no  joke 
in  those  days !  Of  course  it  is  not  so  long 
ago  really;  but  vessels  have  made  such 
rapid  strides  lately.  And  my  poor,  dear 
papa  was  determined  to  have  everything  in 
the  best  style.  But  Major  Tredennick — 
Mr.  as  he  was  then — was  in  such  a  hurry 
to  have  me  all  to  himself,"  and  she  gave 
an  absurd  little  attempt  at  a  girlish  giggle, 
"  that  he  said  the  trousseau  could  follow  us. 
So  we  were  married  very  quietly  after  all. 
But  I  wish  you  had  seen  how  busy  he  was, 
or  pretended  to  be,  before  the  wedding.  He 
would  actually  go  for  long  walks  in  the 
broiling  sun,  to  be  alone,  so  that  he  could 
think  over  his  happiness.  Ah!  men  are 
incomprehensible  beings,  Evelyn ;  and  there's 
no  knowing  what  they  may  be  up  to  when 
they  are  out  of  your  sight.  But  the  more 
strangely  a  man  behaves  before  he  is  mar- 
ried the  more  he  is  in  love.  So  you  may 
be  happy  in  the  assurance  that  Mr.  Gedge 
thinks  a  great  deal  of .  you ;  or  he  would 
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never  take  the  trouble  to  hide  his  feelings 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  keep  away  from 
you.  Besides,  my  dears,  there  is  comfort  in 
all  things ;  you  will  see  quite  enough  of 
your  husbands  after  you  are  married !  " 

"  Oh !  come  now,  one  could  never  have 
too  much  of  a  good  thing,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Rowlands.  u  But  we  are  wandering  from 
the  subject  a  little.  So  you  are  not  really 
engaged  to  Mr.  Venn  after  all,  Kathleen?* 

"  Don't  let  us  distress  her  by  mentioning 
him,"  said  Mrs.  Tredennick,  quickly,  with 
unwonted  consideration.  "I  think  we  had 
better  wait  a  little,"  in  a  warning  tone. 

"To  Mr.  Venn ! "  exclaimed  Kathleen,  aston- 
ished. "  Most  certainly  not,  Mrs.  Rowlands. 
We  are  good  friends,  that  is  all.  Whatever 
made  you  think  of  him  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  are  a  strange  girl !  Why,  it's 
the  talk  of  the  place.  The  very  latest 
engagement !  But  I  always  suspected  you 
were  just  a  wee  bit  more  than  friends.  Eh, 
Kathleen?" 

"  The  talk  of  the  place,  Mrs.  Rowlands ! 
How  can  that  be  when  he  never  even  asked 
me  to  marry  him?." 
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"  But  your  mother  has  just  told  me  that 
you  refused  him;  and  he,  very  properly, 
will  not  take  a  refusal,"  looking  over  at 
Mrs.  Tredennick  with  searching  severity. 

"  You  must  have  misunderstood  me," 
she  interrupted,  a  flush  of  anger  under  her 
rouge.  u  Mr.  Venn  certainly  asked  me  about 
Kathleen,  and  I  told  him  he  must  wait 
awhile  before — before  applying  to  herself. 
/  am  in  no  hurry  to  get  my  daughters  off 
my  hands!  " 

"  I  certainly  did  misunderstand  you, " 
said  Mrs.  Rowlands,  feeling  convinced  all 
the  same  that  the  other  was  what  she  had 
related  before  Kathleen  made  her  appearance. 
And  her  daughters  opened  their  big  eyes 
in  wonder  that  their  ears  had  deceived 
them  also. 

"  You  never  told  me  of  this, "  said  Kath- 
leen, reproachfully,  to  her  stepmother. 

"  Why  should  I  ?  "  she  returned  playfully. 
"  It  would  have  done  no  good  yet  awhile. 
And  you  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
frightened  Mr.  Venn  away  in  a  fit  of  perverse- 
ness  if  you  had  known  it  before,"  severely. 

"  I    did    not    think    I  was   so   very   for- 
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midable, "  laughed  Kathleen.  u  But,  in  any 
case,  I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  'to 
frighten '  Mr.  Venn  away ;  for  I  have  a 
sincere  regard  for  him." 

"Then  why  don't  you  marry  him?" 
was  Mrs.  Rowland's  impatient  rejoinder. 
u  It  is  not  many  girls  who  begin  matrimony 
with  so  much  to  start  on  as  'sincere 
regard,'  I  can  tell  you." 

"  I  must  be  one  of  the  few  that  could 
not  be  content  without  a  great  deal  more. " 

"  But  he  is  so  rich !  "  exclaimed  Evelyn. 

"  Think  of  the  lovely  things  you  could 
have  altoays!"  cried  Maud. 

"  And  the  charming  impediment  to  balance 
the  enjoyment  of  the  nice  things.  Think 
of  that,  Kitty !  * 

"  Amy !  I'm  surprised  at  you.  The  fact 
is,  Mrs.  Rowlands,  that  Kathleen  seems 
determined  to  die  an  old  maid,  or  marry 
a  detrimental.  It  is  only  a  waste  of  time 
to  try  to  convince  some  people  of  what  is 
for  their  own  good." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  am  hopeless, "  remarked 
Kathleen,  smiling.  u  But  I  am  quite  happy 
nevertheless." 
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u  You  won't  be  happy  very  long  then, 
Kitty,  if  I  can  help  it.  For,  directly  you 
marry  the  detrimental,  I  intend  to  pack  up 
my  boxes  and  come  and  live  with  you.  There 
will  not  be  much  peace  for  you  after  that ! " 

"  And  have  early  dinners ;  and  not  be 
able  to  pay  for  a  dentist  when  your  teeth 
get  out  of  order!  Well!  you  are  a  silly 
girl,  Kathleen !  "  exclaimed  Evelyn. 

u  I  like  early  dinners ;  and  have  never 
had  occasion  to  go  to  a  dentist  in  my  life, 
so  it  won't  be  so  very  dreadful,"  displaying 
two  rows  of  pearls,  in  the  natural  smile 
called  forth  by  such  an  alarming  prospect. 

"  Dear  James  will  have  a  town  residence, 
a  country  residence,  and  a  shooting  box 
in  Scotland  when  we  retire,"  said  Maud, 
with  the  important  air  of  an  engaged  young 
lady  who  has  done  well  and  knows  it. 

"  Dear  Robert  is  to  take  a  year's  leave ; 
and  he  and  I  are  to  go  round  the  world 
for  our  honeymoon,"  admitted  Evelyn,  not 
wishing  to  hide  the  light  of  her  good  fortune 
under  the  bushel  of  her  family.  "  He  said 
something  about  going  shares  in  a  yacht  and 
travelling  that  way.  But,  of  course,  I  shall 
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dissuade  him  from  it ;  for  I  am  a  very  bad 
sailor,  and  detest  the  sea." 

"  Poor  girl !  I  shall  pray  for  you  when- 
ever there  is  a  ruffle  on  the  water  or  a 
breath  of  wind." 

"Which  won't  be  often  for  the  next  six 
months  if  we  are  to  believe  the  accounts 
of  old  residents,  Amy.  I  shall  think  of  you 
sweltering  here,  when  Robert  and  I  are  up 
in  the  Rockies." 

8  Oh!  that's  your  destination,  is  it?  Yes, 
you  will  think  of  me,  I  am  certain,  and 
wish  yourself  back  again.  How  I  shall 
envy  you  being  up  among  the  snow — or  is 
it  all  rocks? — with  one  companion;  even 
when  that  one  is  '  dear  Robert' ! " 

'  You  could  not  be  in  better  company, 
my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Rowlands  serenely. 
"  Both  my  sons-in-law  to  be  are  so  good,  so 
generous,  and  so  sensible.  I  only  wish 
Mr.  Gedge  had  a  younger  brother  that  I 
could  pass  on  to  Amy  by  and  by,  Mrs. 
Tredennick,"  in  a  playful  tone,  though  she 
rather  resented  the  interference,  yet  was 
unable  to  discern  the  hidden  sarcasm  under 
thfi  sweet-toned  words. 
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"  But  your  other  daughters !  They  must 
come  first ;  and  there  are  so  many  of  them, " 
replied  Mrs.  Tredennick,  pointedly. 

"  They  are  only  school-girls  at  present," 
in  a  calm,  even  voice,  as  if  the  possession 
of  half  a  dozen  daughters  had  not  caused 
her  many  sleepless  nights.  "  But  of  course 
Amy  is  a  child  too.  There  is  any  amount 
of  time." 

"And,  in  the  meantime,  Mr.  Gedge's 
brother  can  be  growing  up !  Is  he  anything 
like  'dear  Robert',  Evelyn?"  audaciously. 
"  I  always  had  a  weakness  for  a  comfortable- 
looking  man." 

u  Nonsense.  There's  no  such  person, "  she 
replied  severely. 

"  Really !  I  thought  he  was  not  quite 
'out'  yet,"  and  the  innocent  eyes  looked 
up  astonished. 

"  It  is  far  better  to  be  an  old  man's 
darling  than  a  young  man's  slave." 

u  Just  what  I  am  always  trying  to  impress 
on  Kitty.  Why !  the  only  objection  I  could 
possibly  have  to  the  brother  would  be  his 
youth  and  innocence.  Don't  imagine  that 
I  intend  to  marry  a  young  man.  I  am  going 
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to  look  out  for  one  as  old  as  Methuselah, 
and  as  rich  as  Croesus.  Then — whisper, 
Evelyn! — then  he'll  die  soon.  But  I  have 
no  idea  of  tying  myself  down  for  the  next 
ten  years." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  not  get  the  chance  if 
you  wait  so  long, "  interrupted  Mrs.  Rowlands, 
who  had  been  keeping  one  ear  open. 

"  I  may  not  take  it  even  then.  Liberty 
is  sweet!  But  how  I  shall  pity  Evelyn  and 
Maud  who  will  have  toned  down  into  middle- 
aged,  meek-eyed  matrons  when  my  Methu- 
selah is  singing  with  the  angels,  and  I  am 
amusing  myself  as  a  gay  young  widow." 

u  Don't  be  foolish,  Amy !  *  said  Kathleen, 
quickly,  coming  to  the  rescue  just  as  Mrs. 
Rowlands  was  setting  her  down,  in  her  own 
mind,  as  the  most  impudent  little  monkey 
of  a  spoilt  child  she  had  ever  come  across. 

*  Never  fear,  Kitty !  I  have  not  forgotten 
the  lengthy  visit  I  am  to  pay  you  and  the 
detrimental." 

"I  shall  not  have  you  if  you  talk  such 
nonsense. " 

u  Ah !  poor  me ;  always  rebuffed,  always 
snubbed !  Don't  you  pity  me,  Evelyn,  dear  ? 
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By-the-by,  how  does  it  feel  to  be  going 
to  get  married,  Maudie  ?  *  in  a  caressing 
whisper. 

"  Like  anything  else,  I  suppose, "  replied 
Maud,  who  was  an  unemotional  and  unro- 
mantic  young  woman. 

"  Oh !  I  thought  people  wrote  sonnets  to 
the  moon,  lost  their  appetite,  faded  away,  and 
did  everything  visionary  and  unsubstantial," 
with  the  utmost  gravity.  *  I  know  they  used 
to  in  some  of  the  books  at  the  old  Castle 
where  Kathleen  was  imprisoned  for  so  long, " 
as  if  her  whole  experience  on  such  a  subject 
had  been  derived  from  an  hour's  perusal  of 
a  single  volume. 

"  Those  absurdities  are  quite  out  of  date,  * 
said  Mrs.  Rowlands,  thinking  she  must  be 
a  little  innocent  after  all. 

u  Only  to  be  practised  by  Kitty  and  the 
detrimental,"  was  the  audacious  answer. 

u  No  fear  of  a  detrimental  as  far  as  your 
sister  is  concerned.  She  deserves  a  better 
fate.  For,  Kathleen,  my  dear,  I  shall  never 
believe  that  the  rich  men  are  obnoxious, 
and  only  the  poor  ones  tolerable  in  your  eyes." 

"  That  is  not  at  all  my  opinion.     There 
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could  not  be  a  better  and  kinder  man  than 
Mr.  Venn,  when  one  really  gets  to  know 
him.  Only  I  would  like  him  just  as  well 
if  he  had  not  a  penny." 

u  No  doubt. "  Mrs.  Kowlands  thought  it 
a  very  good  sign  for  Mr.  Venn;  though  an 
absurdly  romantic  theory  to  possess  in  this 
very  practical  world  where  dry  crusts  even 
cost  so  much  a  head.  u  But,  after  all,  there's 
nothing  like  money.  Look  at  a  man  without 
it.  He  may  be  just  as  good  as  the  one  who 
bowls  along  in  his  carriage,  and  who  enjoys 
everything  to  the  full,  because  he  has  the 
means  to  do  so.  Whereas,  the  other  poor 
creature  walks,  wet  or  dry.  Indeed,  he  may 
think  himself  fortunate  if  he  is  not  covered 
with  mud  or  dust  from  the  vehicle,  that  the 
impudent  flunky  will  scarcely  take  the  trouble 
to  turn  out  of  his  way  to  save  his  life." 

u  I  know  all  that.  But  one  would  not 
mind  the  thought  of  the  dust  and  the  mud, 
if  there  was  somebody  one  cared  for  always 
at  hand  to  love  and  protect,  as  much  as 
the  dreariness  of  a  carriage  when  there  was 
no  sympathy  with  the  other  occupant." 

right.     But  the  sympathy  would 
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come  pretty  quickly  if  it  were  not  already 
there.  Money  will  buy  sympathy,  youth, 
beauty,  and  love.  Even  then  it  gives  far 
more  than  it  receives.  For  money  com- 
mands everything  that  is  worth  having  in 
this  world." 

"Does  it  bring  health,  for  instance?" 
gravely.  "  The  mere  physical  ability  of 
walking  in  the  way  of  the  mud  even ! " 
with  a  sparkle  of  fun  in  her  beautiful  eyes, 
for  Kathleen  was  so  happy  in  her  own  love 
that  she  could  afford  to  laugh  at  the  advice 
of  this  match-making  lady. 

"  No ;  neither  can  poverty.  But  when 
health  fails,  as  it  does  with  poor  as  well 
as  with  rich,  we  find  the  use  of  money.  For 
then  it  can  step  in  and  buy  the  carriage." 

"  And  the  ability  to  splash  others  ?" 
laughingly. 

u  The  desire  also,  according  to  your  mother, 
Evelyn.  How  delightful  it  will  be  for  you 
and  '  dear  Robert '  to  whisk  past  poor  Kitty 
and  the  detrimental  who  are  shivering  in 
the  gutter !  I  may  try  my  hand  at  it  too ; 
only  in  my  case  Methuselah  will  invariably 
be  left  at  home  nursing  his  gout." 
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"  You  are  deliberately  taking  me  up 
wrongly,  Amy.  Besides,  my  dear  child,  you 
must  wait  until  you  get  the  husband  you 
talk  of  in  such  a  disrespectful  manner,  before 
you  decide  how  to  behave  to  him,"  in  dulcet 
tones.  "  And  you,  Kathleen,  seem  to  find 
in  my  advice  something  to  laugh  at.  But 
I  know  you  do  not  mean  it.  You  have  far 
too  much  good  sense  to  go  against  the 
wishes  of  a  friend  who  has  had  such  experi- 
ence in  these  matters,"  and  Mrs.  Kowlands 
drew  herself  up  proudly.  "I  only  wish  I 
could  ask  you  to  come  and  stay  with  me. 
But  our  house  is  so  small.  Besides,  there 
would  be  no  time  to  do  anything  till  after 
the  weddings.  And  then,  you  know,  I  am 
going  home  to  fetch  two  of  my  other 
daughters  out.  The  twins  are  sixteen  and 
a  half  now,  and  are  getting  such  big  girls, 
that  it  seems  a  pity  to  keep  them  any 
longer  at  school.  They  are  so  accomplished 
too !  can  play  the  piano  and  the  violin  like 
professionals ;  and  Muriel  has  actually  begun 
the  organ.  As  for  languages,  Evelyn  and 
Maud  speak  French  and  German  like  natives ; 
bu^the  twins  are  learning  Italian  as  well !  " 
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"  How  very  nice  for  you  to  have  them 
out  when  Evelyn  and  Maud  leave  you.  It 
would  be  so  terribly  lonely  otherwise. "  But 
Kathleen  could  not  help  an  inward  smile 
at  the  kindness  frustrated  through  want  of 
house  room,  and  also  at  the  quality  of  the 
unintelligible  French  she  had  been  greeted 
with  from  the  engaged  Misses  Rowlands,  when 
she  had  tried  to  get  up  a  conversation 
with  them  in  that  language.  For  what 
few  antiquated  expressions  she  had  learnt 
from  her  old  instructress,  had  been  altered 
up  to  date  by  the  new  grammars  that 
Mrs.  Clifford  had  supplied  her  with,  when 
her  daughters  began  to  take  lessons  from 
Mademoiselle  Tirer.  And  Ray,  who  had  been 
educated  in  France,  used  to  be  a  walking 
dictionary  of  modern  phrases  to  the  isolated 
inhabitants  of  the  Castle.  So  Kathleen  was 
a  good  judge  of  what  French  should  be, 
having  spoken  it  all  her  life  in  preference 
to  English,  though  her  old  governess  was 
equally  at  home  with  the  latter — long  resi- 
dence in  the  land  of  her  adoption  having 
left  her  without  a  trace  of  foreign  accent. 
And  Kathleen  wondered  if  all  the  other 
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accomplishments  of  the  Rowlands  family 
were  on  a  par  with  the  little  she  had  heard 
from  the  girls,  or  the  swelling  eulogiums 
she  had  been  greeted  with  by  their  enthu- 
siastic mother. 

u  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  take  so  much 
trouble  about  Kathleen,"  said  Mrs.  Treden- 
nick,  u  I  agree  with  you  in  everything.  But 
I  have  allowed  you  to  do  all  the  talking 
to-day,  and  not  given  my  opinion.  For  I 
particularly  want  her  to  know  that  there 
are  other  people  in  the  world,  who  see  how 
foolish  she  is  to  even  think  of  throwing 
away  the  substance  for  the  shadow." 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  most  fearful  thing  to  have 
one's  name  coupled  with  a  man  when  there 
is  nothing  in  it." 

"  Even  if  that  is  the  girl's  fault,  Mrs. 
Rowlands?" 

u  Infinitely  worse,  Amy.  For,  if  the  man 
were  to  blame,  it  would  be  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  set  it  right.  Only 
some  people  have  neither  the  nerve  nor 
the  tact  to  do  so." 

u  I  can't  see  that  at  all.     How  ?  " 
«a  Why,  Kathleen,  you  seem  to  be  rather 
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sensible  in  some  ways,  but  a  very  great 
baby  in  others !  Under  those  circumstances 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  girl's  parents 
to  go  to  the  gentleman  and  tell  him  what 
report  said;  and  request  him,  if  necessary, 
to  make  it  true.  But  the  pressure  would 
not  be  needful  to  a  man  of  honour." 

"  How  disgusting !  "  exclaimed  Kathleen. 
*  To  think  that  any  girl  could  many  under 
such  circumstances !  " 

"  I  have  often  heard  of  unfortunate  men 
being  '  let  in ' ;  but  I  had  no  idea  it  could 
really  be  done,"  said  Amy,  sententiously. 

"  Oh,  dear  me !  "  gasped  Mrs.  Rowlands, 
pityingly ;  though  she  wished  she  had  not 
brought  her  daughters  within  hearing  of 
such  free-spoken  contamination.  "  You  are 
hopeless — positively  hopeless !  As  if  I  would 
not  be  perfectly  justified  in  asking  the 
intentions  of  anyone  who  attempted  to 
single  out  Maud  or  Evelyn !  Not  that  there 
was  any  occasion.  Dear  James  and  dear 
Robert  came  to  me  in  a  very  proper  and 
sensible  manner,  and  asked  if  I  would  ac- 
cept them  as  sons-in-law.  And  when  I 
told  my  daughters  of  their  good  fortune, 
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they  were  very  much  surprised.  For  young 
girls  do  not  know  all  at  once,  that  being 
taken  into  supper  two  or  three  times  in 
a  season  by  a  man  of  substance,  means  a 
great  deal  more  than  being  asked  for  half 
the  dances  at  every  ball  by  a  detrimental," 
and  Mrs.  Rowlands  smiled  approvingly  at 
those  two  models  of  filial  piety  and  good 
sense,  while  she  devoutly  thanked  provi- 
dence that  they  had  not  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Tredennick  girls  before 
their  engagement. 

*  Are  you  going  to  the  Lumsdens  ? " 
asked  Kathleen  of  Maud,  hoping  to  turn 
the  subject. 

"  Yes.  That  is  why  we  called  on  you 
so  early  this  afternoon,"  forgetting  her 
mother's  explanation  that  a  friendly  desire 
to  be  the  first  to  ratify  the  report  about 
Mr.  Venn  had  been  the  cause  of  it. 

u  That  reminds  me,  we  must  be  off, "  said 
Mrs.  Rowlands. 

"  We  are  going  there  too ;  so,  if  you  will 
wait  until  we  get  on  our  hats,  we  can  all 
go  together,"  said  Mrs.  Tredennick. 
^  But  perhaps  you  may  object  to  the  escort 
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of  a  host  of  detrimentals,"  ventured  Amy, 
with  seeming  timidity  and  an  imploring  look. 

"  I  have  never  viewed  you  in  that  light 
before,  my  dear  child." 

"  Oh !  I  am  not  referring  to  myself,  Mrs. 
Rowlands.  But  a  few  of  our  friends,  Mr. 
Castleton,  Captain  Hazeldene,  Mr.  Tomlynes 
and — some  others  are  coming  to  call  for 
us ;  and  we  are  all  going  to  the  Lumsdens 
together.  Don't  look  so  surprised,  Kitty; 
they  told  mamma  and  me  yesterday  at 
Mr.  Castleton's  dinner-party.  See  what  you 
missed  by  staying  at  home  with  father, 
just  because  he  had  a  headache !  There  they 
are ! "  looking  out  of  the  window,  as  a  long 
line  of  chairs  could  be  seen  turning  a  bend 
in  the  road  and  approaching  the  house. 

"  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  wait,  dear  Mrs. 
Tredennick.  I  completely  forgot  that  this 
is  Miss  Cornwall's  day  at  home.  As  we  have 
not  been  to  see  her  for  the  last  two  weeks 
we  must  really  drop  in  for  a  few  minutes, 
or  she  will  think  we  are  giving  her  up.  There 
are  some  people  it  wTould  be  very  rash  to 
offend.  Not  know  the  Cornwalls !  Ah !  they 
call  on  very  few  people — make  a  selection, 
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the  old  lady  tells  me.  I  must  say  you  don't 
miss  much,  as  far  as  she  is  concerned.  A 
spiteful  old  maid  with  a  long  tongue.  She 
comes  out  for  a  winter  once  every  three 
years  on  the  ostensible  pretext  of  keeping 
house  for  her  brother.  Poor  man!  I  pity 
him  sincerely.  For  he  is  extremely  wealthy ; 
and  would  go  to  England  to-morrow  but  for 
the  fear  of  having  her  always  with  him.  I 
wonder  greatly  he  does  not  marry.  But, 
when  I  asked  him  the  reason,  he  said  he  had 
had  quite  enough  of  women  as  it  was.  And 
no  wonder !  It  is  always  so  pleasant  though 
when  a  man  like  him  is  made  happy  with 
some  bright  young  girl  who  quite  alters  his 
opinion  of  our  sex.  One  something  like 
Amy  now!" 

"  Are  your  sisters,  the  twins,  not  lively 
girls,  Maud?"  queried  the  innocent. 

"  Oh  yes !  Especially  Vicky.  She  is  up  to 
all  kinds  of  mischief,  when  she  gets  a  chance ! 
Why  do  you  ask  such  a  question,  Amy  ?  " 

"  Oh !  nothing.  But  it  has  taken  such 
a  load  off  my  mind.  I  shall  have  a  congenial 
spirit  to  talk  to,  for  a  little  while,  after  she 
comes  out." 
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"  There  is  something  I  almost  forgot  to 
tell  you,  Amy,  "  said  Mrs.  Eowlands  serenely, 
"  but  which  that  has  put  me  in  mind  of," 
nodding  her  head  in  the  direction  of  the 
window  through  which  the  "  escort "  could 
be  seen  coming  up  the  gravel-path  to  the 
front-door.  "  You  can  have  no  idea  how 
many  fascinating  men  appear  in  society  under 
false  pretences." 

"  There  are  no  false  pretences  whatever 
about  Mr.  Tomlynes.  We  happen  to  be  on 
the  most  intimate  terms  with  his  family,* 
interrupted  Mrs.  Tredennick,  taking  up  the 
cudgels  hotly. 

u  I  was  not  referring  to  him.  A  most 
estimable  young  man  I  am  certain;  though 
we  have  not  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  * 

"  Ah  well !  you  see — HE  only  calls  on  a 
few  service  people  whom  he  knows  to  be  well 
connected.  The  heir  presumptive  of  an 
earldom  has  to  be  very  careful .  He  makes 
a  selection.  His  associates  are  only  those 
he  will  not  be  ashamed  to  know  when  he 
steps  into  his  inheritance.  We  are  about  the 
oldest  friends  his  relations  possess,  having, 
in  fact,  grown  up  amongst  the  family." 
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"  Really  ?  But  I  do  remember  hearing 
something  about  their  having  been  in 
distressed  circumstances  for  many  years. 
And  even  now  the  earldom  is  a  long  way 
off,  my  dear  Mrs.  Tredennick.  But  my  news 
was  about  Captain  Hazeldene.  For,  though 
we  are  not  service  people,  we  have  many 
connections  in  the  army.  You  are  possibly 
not  aware  that  all  the  time  he  has  been 
so — nice — to  your  daughters,  he  has  been 
engaged  to  a  girl  at  home.  Engaged  for 
the  last  six  years,  Amy ! " 

"  Captain  Hazeldene  engaged !  But  it  can't 
be ;  for  we  know  him  very  well  indeed  and 
he  has  never  mentioned  it  to  us." 

*  Nor  to  anyone  else  in  the  colony,  my 
dear  child.  He  is  quite  too  sly  to  give  out 
a  thing  that  would  prevent  him  from  having 
the  chance  of  amusing  himself  with  every 
pretty  girl  who  is  not  well  looked  after — by 
an  eligible  parti,  Mrs.  Tredennick,"  as  that 
lady  was  about  to  make  an  indignant  denial. 
"  But  I  happen  to  know  all  about  it.  The 
young  lady,  a  Miss  Thorn — one  of  the  Thorns 
of  Cheshire,  you  know — is  a  cousin  of  mine; 
and  the  other  day  I  had  a  letter  from  her, 
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asking  me  to  look  after  'dearest  Gerald.' 
I  had  no  idea  the  affair  was  going  on  still 
—I  take  no  interest  in  such'  absurd  engage- 
ments. I  strongly  recommended  dear  Meme 
to  break  it  off,  and  marry  a  rich  soap 
boiler — a  very  superior  man,  I  assure  you!  — 
when  she  lost  her  money.  She  was  the 
only  child  and  heiress  of  my  uncle,  who 
would  go  into  the  oil  business,  much  against 
the  wishes  of  his  family,  and  who  had 
amassed  a  large  fortune  when  Captain  Hazel- 
dene  met  her.  So  they  got  engaged;  fool- 
ishly for  Meme,  who  could  have  trebled  her 
money  by  marrying  judiciously.  Ah,  well! 
it's  a  sad  story.  Her  father  lost  everything 
by  rash  speculation ;  and  died  soon  afterwards, 
leaving  his  daughter  with  a  miserable  pittance. 
And  the  foolish  girl  has  hung  on  to  her 
engagement,  which  was  ridiculous  when  she 
could  have  done  ever  so  much  better,  even 
two  or  three  years  ago.  But  she  can't  do 
anything  now  unless  stick  to  him,  when  she 
has  let  all  her  chances  slip  by.  Though 
what  they  are  to  live  on  I  don't  know,  if 
ever  they  do  get  married!  The  poor  girl 
had  no  mother  to  guide  and  direct  her;  no 
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doubt  that  is  why  she  has  flown  in  the  face 
of  providence  and  thrown  away  all  her 
prospects.  But  I  have  quite  made  up  my 
mind  that  people  shall  know  the  truth  about 
Captain  Hazeldene;  and  that  he  shall  treat 
her  fairly.  For  if  women  do  not  take  each 
other's  part  and  make  up  their  mind  to  help 
one  another,  the  men  would  simply  thrust 
aside  the  girls  who  had  been  foolish  enough 
to  give  up  everything  for  them,  when  some- 
body younger  and  fresher  caught  their  fancy. 
But,  if  there  are  some  poor,  young,  silly 
things  in  the  world  still,  there  are  also 
kind  friends  to  prevent  them  being  wronged, " 
and  she  drew  herself  up  like  a  substantial 
avenging  goddess.  "  I  shall  make  certain, 
however,  that  my  daughters  will  never  be 
in  a  position  to  require  assistance!" 

u  I  should  think  not, "  was  Evelyn's  scorn- 
ful rejoinder. 

"  Poor  dear  Captain  Hazeldene !"  said  Amy 
mournfully.  "How  I  pity  him,  Maud!  I 
shall  have  to  be  kinder  than  ever  now,  to 
show  how  deeply  I  sympathize  with  him  in 
being  deprived  of  his  favourite  amusement, 
what  fun  it  will  be  to  chaff  him  about 
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that  dreadful  old-young  girl  in  England! 
Here  he  comes,"  as  the  gentlemen  could  be 
seen  ah' gh ting  from  their  chairs. 

Mrs.  Rowlands  gatheredher  chickens  quickly 
together  and  bade  a  hasty  adieu,  at  the 
approach  of  danger,  without  vouchsafing  a 
reply  to  this  very  pointed  reflection  on  her 
well-connected  cousin. 

8  My  dear  Mrs.  Tredennick, "  she  said,  in 
honeyed  tones,  on  departing,  fc  I  sincerely 
hope  I  shall  very  soon  hear  of  the  real 
engagements  of  your  two  young  people  to 
eligible  partis,  like  dear  Robert  and  dear 
James. "  But,  "  I  very  much  doubt  that  such 
sensible  men  would  have  anything  to  do  with 
them,"  was  the  tenor  of  her  thoughts. 

"  I  cannot  afford  to  lose  them  for  a  long 
time  yet.  That  is  the  sad  part  of  having 
only  two, "  she  replied,  with  equal  politeness, 
and  a  most  unwonted  consideration  for  one 
of  them.  "And  when  they  marry  I  am  sure 
it  will  not  be  to  men  of  your  intended 
sons-in-law's — ahem !  profession.  Business  is 
so  very  risky,  my  dear  Mrs.  Rowlands.  And 
we  service  people  have  so  little  to  do  with  any- 
one outside  the  professions  proper,  you  see." 
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u  Of  course,  yes !  officers  in  the  army  are 
not  wealthy  as  a  rule  nowadays.  They 
cannot  entertain  like  the  rich  civilians  here. " 

u  It  is  not  that  we  complain  of.  But  the 
reason  of  the  depreciation  of  the  service  is 
not  far  to  seek,  when  every  business  man 
tries  his  little  best  to  make  his  son  a  gentle- 
man by  putting  him  into  the  army.  Yes! 
there  are  business  men  and  business  men,  I 
know.  After  all,  what  little  one  gets  in  the 
army  is  honestly  earned  always.  So  even  a 
poor  soldier  living  on  his  pay  is  better  off 
than  a  wealthy  merchant  whose  creditors 
are  ready  to  pounce  upon  him  any  moment,  * 
and  Mrs.  Rowlands  thought  it  was  quite 
time  to  go,  for  report  said  that  her  husband 
had  narrowly  escaped  going  through  the 
court  once  upon  a  time,  even  though  he  had 
never  boasted  the  distinction  of  being  called 
a  wealthy  merchant. 


CHAPTER  V. 

EVERYBODY  was  hurrying  to  Japan  at  the 
approach  of  the  hot  weather,  and  the  Tre- 
dennicks  were  thinking  seriously  of  following 
the  fashion.  But  Major  Tredennick  decided 
it  would  be  better  to  wait  until  the  begin- 
ning of  June  when  the  six  months  probation 
would  be  up ;  for  then  Ray  Clifford  could 
obtain  leave,  and,  as  now  seemed  certain 
he  would  care  to  do.  could  accompany  them. 
The  semi-detached  house  next  door  had 
been  to  let  for  the  summer.  But  it  was 
not  many  hours  without  a  tenant,  for  Castle- 
ton,  with  his  customary  activity,  having 
found  it  suitable,  had  promptly  stepped  into 
temporary  occupation.  None  of  his  acquaint- 
ances could  tell  that  his  object  in  extending 
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his  visit  to  the  colony,  over  the  worst 
part  of  the  year,  was  anything  more  than 
a  natural  interest  he  took  in  some  risky 
speculations  he  had  recently  made,  and  the 
looking  after  which  seemed  to  occupy  a  great 
part  of  his  leisure. 

Mr.  Venn  was  up  at  the  Peak,  where  he 
had  been  ordered  by  the  doctors  when  they 
found  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  go 
to  the  health  resort  of  Japan — that  magic 
elixir  for  broken-down  constitutions  in  the 
far  East.  As  it  was  he  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  an  easy  chair  pouring  over  deeply- 
learned  books ;  or  watching  the  habits  of  a 
couple  of  tiny  lizards  he  had  procured  with 
the  ostensible  object  of  killing  the  mos- 
quitoes, but  which  he  would  gaze  on  for  the 
hour  together,  with  his  round  unblinking 
eyes,  as  if  there  were  nothing  on  this  earth 
more  fascinating  or  amusing. 

There  was  little  use  for  him  to  stop  any 
longer  in  Hong-Kong,  for  any  good  he  could 
do  the  Tredennicks  at  present,  while  he 
was  at  the  top  of  the  hill  and  they  remained 
down  below.  So  he  said  to  himself  many 
a  ^irne.  Yet  he  still  stayed  on,  with  the 
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perversity  of  human  nature,  and  a  firm 
resolution  to  lay  his  bones  in  the  Happy 
Valley,  sooner  than  altogether  desert  the 
post  that  ill-health  obliged  him  to  abandon 
for  a  time.  His  illness  showed  him  who 
were  really  his  friends.  Scarcely  a  day 
passed  without  kind  messages  or  visits  from 
people  who  might  never  have  existed,  for 
anything  he  knew  to  the  contrary,  six 
months  ago.  For  he  had  become  somewhat 
of  a  favourite.  Not  so  much  for  the  repu- 
tation of  his  wealth,  with  which  he  had 
never  been  over  lavish  socially,  and  certainly 
not  for  his  outspoken  habit  of  telling  others 
of  their  shortcomings;,  but  because,  under- 
neath his  own  peculiarities  and  the  vein  of 
sarcasm  he  delighted  in,  could  be  detected 
a  nature  whose  genuine  uprightness  no  one 
was  able  to  doubt. 

Amongst  his  visitors  was  often  Major 
Tredennick,  when  he  could  spare  the  time 
from  his  work  or  could  get  out  of  the  escort 
duty  to  the  numerous  afternoon  parties  which 
his  soul  abhorred.  Occasionally  he  brought 
Kathleen  with  him ;  for  Mr.  Venn  had  ex- 
pressed such  a  strong  desire  to  see  her  that 
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kind  consideration  for  the  wishes  of  a  sick 
fellow-being  outweighed  any  natural  reluc- 
tance she  felt  at  visiting  him  when  he  was 
reputed  to  be  in  love  with  her.  She  had 
told  her  father  about  Mrs.  Rowland's  con- 
versation, and  her  stepmother's  views  on 
the  subject.  But  Major  Tredennick  pooh- 
poohed  the  idea  as  ridiculous,  declaring  that 
when  the  gossip  lovers,  who  had  got  up 
the  story,  would  have  something  to  talk 
about  which  had  a  foundation  of  truth  in 
it  they  should  find  out  how  much  in  the 
dark  they  had  been.  Mr.  Venn,  he  asserted, 
was  in  no  frame  of  mind  or  body  to  have 
the  least  notion  of  marrying ;  and  both  father 
and  daughter  agreed  that  it  would  be  cruelty 
to  deny  a  helpless  invalid  what  could  do 
him  no  harm  and  might  give  him  a  great 
deal  of  happiness.  Neither  Kathleen  nor 
Major  Tredennick  took  a  thought  as  to  the 
construction  Mrs.  Grundy  would  put  on  a 
young  girl  paying  visits  to  a  wealthy 
bachelor,  even  though  he  were  sick  and 
lonely.  The  consequences  were  that  the 
gossip  went  on  brisker  than  ever;  and 
Kathleen  was  dubbed  sly  for  having  given 
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an  unblushing  and  directly  unanswerable 
contradiction  to  the  report  of  her  engage- 
ment on  the  few  occasions  when  she  had 
been  personally  congratulated.  For  in  almost 
every  case  people  hung  back  from  congra- 
tulating the  girl  herself,  not  from  envy,  for 
the  envious  were  profuse  in  their  professions 
of  good-will,  but  because  the  vast  majority 
were  of  opinion  that  she  was  far  too  good 
to  be  thrown  away  for  money. 

Kathleen  was  a  universal  favourite  with 
women  as  well  as  with  men,  for  her  habitual 
consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others  had 
won  their  hearts.  She  had  never  been 
known  to  flirt  with  any  one,  and  seemed 
to  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  when  some- 
body else's  greatest  friend  tried  to  monopo- 
lize her,  to  the  danger  of  leaving  the  some- 
body out  in  the  cold.  On  such  occasions 
she  would  manage  to  make  it  all  straight 
between  them,  with  such  delicate  tact  that, 
while  the  somebody  and  the  friend  were 
thoroughly  well  pleased  with  each  other 
and  her,  they  could  have  no  idea  how  it 
was  brought  about.  The  girl  who  does  not 
poach  on  other  women's  preserves  either 
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consciously  or  unconsciously  (when  she  has 
the  chance)  is  rare  indeed.  If  she  only 
knew  the  eternal  load  of  gratitude  showered 
upon  her  by  the  members  of  her  own  sex 
would  she  be  more  common  ?  Mr.  Venn 
would  have  said  tt  No. " 

Thus  the  man  whom  the  majority  of 
dowagers  with  marriageable  daughters  con- 
sidered far  and  away  too  good  for  Amy 
was  loudly  condemned  when  his  choice  fell 
on  her  sister.  A  girl  who  is  harmless 
through  inability  to  be  hurtful  is  generally 
a  favourite  with  them.  But  when  the  harm- 
lessness  proceeds  not  from  weakness  but 
from  power  how  much  greater  is  the  fa- 
vouritism !  * 

Ray  Clifford,  of  course,  was  aware  of  the 
report  in  circulation.  For  some  time  he 
said  nothing  about  it  to  Kathleen,  being 
fully  assured  of  her  feelings,  and  knowing 
that,  hi  the  extremely  improbable  event 
of  their  changing,  he  would  be  the  first 
to  know  of  it.  Her  engagement  he  treated 
as  an  idle  report,  one  of  the  many  always 
in  circulation  in  a  place  where  girls  are  few 
men  numerous.  Why,  Amy  had  been 
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engaged  a  dozen  times  already,  and  always 
to  a  different  person,  if  rumour  was  to  be 
relied  on!  It  was  beneath  him  to  notice 
such  gossip.  Kathleen's  exemption  from  a 
proposed  matrimonial  alliance  hitherto  had 
been  laid  at  the  door  of  her  own  indifference 
to  any  one  of  her  numerous  suitors,  or  an 
inability  to  choose  between  them.  Ray  was 
quite  content  that  people  should  believe  her 
difficult  to  please,  though  he  rather  resented 
their  later  impression  that  the  hard-hearted 
damsel  had  decided  to  sell  herself  to  the 
highest  bidder. 

But  on  hearing  of  her  visits  to  Mr.  Venn 
he  thought  it  was  time  to  remonstrate. 
His  opportunities  of  speaking  to  Kathleen 
were  so  few  and  far  between,  however, 
that  it  was  some  days  after  hearing  of  them 
before  he  had  one  convenient  moment  in 
which  to  approach  the  subject,  and  then 
only  by  chance. 

The  Tredennicks  were  going  to  a  dinner- 
party at  the  Peak.  Half  way  up  the  hill 
they  were  accidentally  overtaken  by  him; 
and,  as  they  were  bound  for  the  same 
place,  they  proceeded  together.  On  the 
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way  they  called  to  inquire  for  Mr.  Venn, 
whose  house  they  were  passing.  Moved  by 
the  sight  of  the  breathless,  perspiring  chair 
coolies,  who  seemed  too  done  up  to  go  any 
farther,  Kathleen  proposed  that  they  should 
rest  a  while.  But,  having  barely  time  to 
reach  their  destination  at  eight  o'clock, 
Major  Tredennick  decided  that  they  must 
push  on. 

"  Let  us  get  out  and  walk  a  little  then,  * 
said  Kathleen,  "  it  will  ease  the  poor  crea- 
tures. "  For  she  had  never  grown  accustomed 
to  the  idea  of  human  beings  as  beasts  of 
burden,  who  were  often  treated  in  a  way 
that  she  could  not  have  done  to  any  four- 
footed  animal. 

"  I,  for  one,  do  not  intend  to  be  a  party 
to  these  lazy  brutes  skirking  what  they 
are  paid  for,"  replied  her  stepmother. 
"  Eugh !  how  that  front  one  reeks  of  garlic ! 
I  sincerely  wish  the  tram  did  not  give  me 
a  headache.  If  we  had  gone  by  it  we 
would  have  been  at  the  top  long  ago, 
without  having  to  wind  round  all  this  long 
way.  You  may  please  yourself,  Kathleen, 
^— you  always  do !  though  you  will  not  find 
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the  road  improve  evening- shoes.  But  you 
will  be  glad  enough  to  get  into  your  chair 
before  long.  A  very  few  minutes'  walking 
up  this  terribly  steep  hill  will  be  quite 
enough  for  you.  Don't  you  move,  Amy. 
I  know  your  father  can't  because  of  his 
rheumatism,"  with  a  delighted  chuckle. 

So  Kathleen  and  Ray  were  the  only  ones 
to  alight;  and,  as  they  walked  together 
behind  their  chairs,  he  began  the  conver- 
sation by  alluding  to  Mr.  Venn. 

"Dearest!"  he  continued,  gravely,  *  don't 
you  think  it  very  injudicious  to  visit  him, 
as  I  hear  you  do,  when  the  whole  colony 
is  coupling  your  names  together?" 

"  They  have  no  right  to  couple  our  names 
together,  Ray." 

"  Yet  what  you  are  doing  gives  a  very 
strong  handle  to  gossip." 

*  That  is  absurd !  The  poor  man  is  seri- 
ously ill,  dying  maybe,  for  the  doctors  say 
that  any  strong  excitement  will  kill  him. 
He  asked  father  to  bring  me,  and  I  am 
certain  he  is  glad  to  see  me  when  I  do 
come.  We  only  stay  a  few  minutes  as  a 
rule;  but  sometimes  father  and  I  take  it 
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in  turns  to  read  to  him.  It  gives  him  pleas- 
ure to  hear  us  read,  he  says.  And  indeed, 
Ray,  he  said  something  else  once,  which  I 
have  never  told  to  any  one.  He  declared 
that  we  read  exactly  alike,  father  and  I; 
and  that  we  were  two  of  the  very  few 
people  he  had  ever  met  who  could  do  jus- 
tice to  every  shade  of  expression.  But  he 
has  never  heard  you  read,  Ray!"  and  the 
violet  eyes  were  uplifted  to  his  with  a  look 
of  loving  pride. 

"  No ;  he  has  been  spared  that  infliction ! 
Everybody  cannot  see  me  with  your  eyes, 
or  hear  me  with  your  ears,  love,"  was  the 
laughing  answer.  "But,  Katie,"  seriously, 
a  Mr.  Venn  is  really  not  half  so  ill  as  you 
imagine.  The  poor  fellow  has  always  been 
in  indifferent  health,  it  seems,  and  has  these 
attacks  periodically,  I  hear.  But  he  can't 
think  there  is  anything  serious  the  matter 
this  time,  or  he  would  never  stay  in  the 
colony  against  the  doctor's  advice  when  he 
had  the  means  to  live  anywhere.  It  is 
not  as  if  he  were  a  resident  and  had  business 
to  keep  him  here.  Everybody  is  saying 
that  you  are  the  only  one  responsible  for 
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his  prolonged  visit;  and  I  must  say,  dear, 
it  looks  rather  like  it." 

"  Mr.  Venn  has  never  given  me  to  under- 
stand either  by  word  or  look  that  he  con- 
siders me  in  any  other  light  than  that  of 
a  friend.  He  has  always  been  kind  to  me 
and  taken  an  interest  in  everything  I  tell 
him;  but,  certainly,  whatever  may  be  his 
feelings  in  another  way,  they  never  appear 
on  the  surface.  And  he  is  ill,  Ray.  I  have 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  sick  people 
one  way  and  another,  the  last  two  years, 
and  I  know  when  a  person  is  really 
unwell." 

"Your  knowledge  has  never  been  ex- 
tended to  heart  disease,  Katie." 

"  Perhaps  not,  unless  that  it  was  through 
it  I  gained  my  knowledge  of  the  commoner 
complaints  of  other  people,  Ray  dear.  But 
I  think  I  must  have  been  a  born  nurse,  it 
came  so  easy  to  me.  And  even  now  some- 
times with  all  our  engagements,  and  my 
great,  great  happiness  in  having  you,  I  am 
so  glad  to  have  father  to  take  care  of,  and 
to  be  able  to  stay  at  home  with  him  when 
he  is  not  very  well." 
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u  You  will  have  to  come  and  take  care 
of  me  before  very  long,  darling !  One  month 
more  and  then  I  shall  have  you  all  to  my- 
self. No,  no,  Katie,  I  really  cannot  spare 
you  any  longer.  Besides  I  may  be  ordered 
home  about  then, — I  have  heard  a  rumour 
of  promotion,  as  I  told  you  the  other  day,— 
and  you  must  be  ready  to  come  with  me. 
Things  indeed!  What  things  do  you  want? 
Why,  that  dress  you  have  on  will  do 
beautifully  to  be  married  in.  White  some- 
thing and  pearls,  what  else  could  a  bride 
wish  for?  Merveilleux,  is  it?  I  should  have 
called  it  satin,  if  you  had  not  told  me.  We 
poor  ignorant  creatures  are  quite  out  of 
our  element  when  we  get  on  the  subject  of 
ladies'  garments.  Never  mind!  it  is  lovely; 
and  how  could  it  be  anything  else  when 
you  wear  it!  A  dinner-dress,  did  you  say? 
Well!  what  is  the  difference?  You  can 
easily  put  in  sleeves  of  some  transparent  stuff 
the  same  as  ladies  wear  in  the  hot  weather 
here,  if  you  don't  want  your  arms  bare. 
Muslin,  yes,  that's  what  I  mean.  You  think 
they  would  not  go  very  well  together? 
perhaps  not.  Now  that  I  think  of  it,  mus- 
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lin  and  satin — I  mean  merveilleux — would 
look  rather  odd.  I  shall  have  to  leave  it 
to  you,  after  all,  I'm  afraid,  Katie.  But  I 
will  give  the  dressmakers  an  extra  tip  to 
make  haste!" 

*  And    in    the    meantine    you    must  not 
grudge    the    few    half-hours    I    spend   with 
poor  Mr.  Venn,  Kay." 

*  I    do    not    grudge    them,    dear.      Why 
should  I  be  so  selfish  as  to  try  and  prevent 
you  doing  what  you  think  best,  either  before 
or    after    we    are    married?     If  you   think 
Mr.    Venn    is    really    the    better    for  your 
visits  go  by  all  means.     That  is,  if  you  are 
certain  it  is  not  leading  him  on  to  imagine 
you  are  not  indifferent  to  him.     But  I  spoke 
for  your  own  sake  as  well  as  his." 

"  I  do  not  at  all  mind  what  people  say 
of  me  as  long  as  I  know  I  am  doing  right, 
and  that  you  and  father  are  satisfied.  What 
business  have  outsiders  to  lay  down  rules 
for  my  guidance,  which  they  intend  me  to 
follow  meekly  and  servilely,  or  else  run  the 
chance  of  offending  their  narrow  code  of 
so-called  proprieties?  One's  own  conscience 
is  the  best  judge  of  right  and  wrong." 
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"  A  conscience  like  yours  certainly  is, 
Katie.  But  everybody's  is  not  so  tender; 
and  it  is  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of 
them  that  the  thing  called  society  lays 
down  the  law.  Even  the  much-abused  Mrs. 
Grundy  is  a  useful  institution  sometimes." 

u  And  to  think  that  a  few  months  ago 
I  did  not  know  the  lady  either  by  name 
or  reputation !  There  was  actually  an  amused 
twinkle — yes,  a  positive  twinkle!  the  first 
and  last  I  have  ever  seen — in  Mr.  Venn's 
eyes  when  I  confessed  my  ignorance.  It 
is  odd  that  I  have  become  better  acquainted 
with  her  through  him  also.  But  I  have 
to  be  grateful  to  him  for  teaching  me  a 
great  many  things  I  never  knew  before." 

"  And  you  are  grateful  evidently,  Katie, 
when  you  brave  the  opinions  of  every  lady 
in  the  colony,  by  acting  the  ministering 
angel  when  the  poor  fellow  is  laid  up. 
But  you  never  did  think  of  yourself  when 
there  was  anybody  else  to  look  after.  I 
suppose  it  is  hopeless  trying  to  reform 
you  now." 

u  All  this  long  sermon  because  Mi*.  Venn 
happens  to  be  a  man,  and,  by  all  accounts, 
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an  eligible  bachelor!  If  it  were  a  woman 
who  was  sick  and  lonely  there  would  be 
no  gossip." 

*  Of  course  not,  dear." 

"  I  can't  see  why  there  should  be  any 
now.  I  would  do  as  much  to  alleviate  the 
suffering  of  a  sick  man  as  a  sick  woman. 
We  meet  upon  a  common  humanity,  we 
are  sexless  then  if  at  no  other  time.  But 
why  should  we  not  treat  each  other  more 
as  human  beings  and  less  as  men  and 
women  at  all  times  ?  " 

"  Unanswerable,  Katie !  I  am  glad  you 
have  not  lost  any  of  your  dear  old  original 
ideas  by  coming  out  into  the  world,  how- 
ever. But,  to  put  your  theory  into  practice, 
how  would  you  like  me  as  a  sister  ? " 
quizzically. 

"  I  should  be  ashamed  to  own  you,  Ray, " 
with  the  utmost  gravity. 

"Why, — I  should  like  to  know?"  rather 
taken  aback.  "  Are  my  manners  so  very 
bearish?" 

"  It's  not  so  much  that,  my  poor  Ray. 
But  your  figure!  Imagine  six  feet  in  petti- 
coats— say  in  white  satin  merveilleux!  I 
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should  be  positively  afraid  to  be  seen  out 
with  you." 

"  You  have  me,  Katie !  I  promise  not  to  take 
you  up  wrongly  on  purpose  next  time.  But  it 
is  rather  a  pity  Mr.  Venn  is  not  an  elderly 
maiden  aunt,  and  you  his  favourite  niece." 

u  I  could  not  like  him  better  if  he  were. " 

u  Many  a  fellow  would  be  madly  jealous 
on  less  provocation." 

"  You  have  more  sense  than  that,  Ray. 
And  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  I  like 
and  respect  Mr.  Venn  better  than  any  other 
man  I  know,  except  father." 

"  Rather  hard  on  me." 

"  Oh  !  you  don't  count  in  the  way  I  mean. 
I  look  on  you  as  a  part  of  myself — the 
very  best  part,  without  which  I  would  have 
no  real  life  of  my  own ! " 

*  But  if  you  had  never  met  me  ?  " 

"  Then  I  should  never  have  known  the 
inner  life,  which  is  the  only  real  fulness  of 
happiness  after  all.  Mrs.  Tredennick  says 
a  girl  is  better  without  any  love  in  her 
life ;  for  it  only  brings  her  trouble,  because 
she  is  so  seldom  loved  in  return.  And  Mrs. 
Rowlands  declares  that  love  always  means 
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a  detrimental,  and  so  spoils  one's  chances 
of  marrying  advantageously !  But  I  must 
be  one  of  the  very  fortunate  ones  to  have 
everything  to  the  extent  of  my  desires.  I 
do  so  pity  the  poor  Rowlands  girls,  for 
instance,  who  will  go  through  life  without 
knowing,  or  perhaps  caring  to  know,  anything 
of  that  intensity  of  feeling  which  only  true 
love  can  bring.  They  are  saved  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  certainly ;  but  the  pleasure 
counterbalances  the  pain  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  almost  forget  the  one  in  the  deep 
enjoyment  of  the  other.  At  least,  that  has 
been  my  experience.  And  you  must  take 
all  the  credit  for  my  life  being  oh !  so  much 
fuller  and  brighter  than  theirs." 

tt  And,  if  we  had  never  met,  you  would 
in  all  probability  have  married  Mr.  Venn?" 

"  Well — yes,"  she  replied,  calmly  and 
deliberately,  "  I  should  have  chosen  him  for 
a  husband  rather  than  any  other  man  I 
have  ever  seen.  It  is  very  likely  I  would 
have  done  so,  if  the  other  circumstances  of 
my  life  had  been  the  same,  minus  you  as  the 
moving  and  directing  factor  of  my  destiny. 
But " 
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"  Oh !  "  with  a  prolonged  intonation. 
"  Then  I  am  only  a  circumstance. " 

"  The  circumstance,  if  you  like  the  name; 
the  one  that  alters  everything.  But  I 
should  scarcely  have  been  satisfied  with  a 
proposal  by  proxy,  the  same  as  the  Rowlands 
girls  had  to  submit  to.  If  Mr.  Venn  wanted 
to  marry  me,  I,  and  not  my  stepmother 
would  be  the  one  to  give  him  his  answer." 

"  No  doubt.  What  a  pity  such  an  interest- 
ing proposal  should  be  all  in  vain!"  Ray 
spoke  coldly.  He  was  of  an  intensely 
jealous  nature,  and  could  not  help  it. 

"  How  can  you ! "  she  exclaimed  indignantly, 
with  flashing  eyes  and  rising  colour  which  were 
easily  discernible  in  the  clear  moonlight.  u  If 
I  am  worth  anything  you  have  me  soul  and 
body,  while  he,  poor  man,  who  perhaps  cares 
for  me  almost  as  well  as  you  do,  has  nothing. 
It  is  not  like  you,  Ray." 

But  Ray  was  silent. 

"  And, "  continued  Kathleen,  "  if  Mr.  Venn 
ever  marries,  and  the  girl  likes  him  as  well 
as  I  do,  but  has  never  loved  anyone  else, 
she  may  think  herself  fortunate  to  have  the 
projection  of  so  good  a  man." 
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"No  doubt." 

Kathleen  looked  up  astonished. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Ray  ? 
You  do  not  seem  to  like  Mr.  Venn." 

"  Oh  yes !  I  like  him  very  much — very 
much  indeed." 

"  You  have  a  most  extraordinary  way  of 
showing  your  liking." 

"No  doubt." 

"  The  third  time  you  have  said  that !  I 
don't  think  you  can  be  well,  Ray."  And 
the  little  white-gloved  hand  stole  into  his. 

But  the  strong  grip  in  which  he  seized 
it  was  so  vice-like  that  Kathleen  had  to 
bite  her  lips  to  prevent  herself  from  calling  out. 

"  Do  you  love  me,  I  wonder  ?  "  he  asked 
himself  rather  than  her,  in  a  low  voice  hoarse 
with  suppressed  feeling. 

"  You  know  I  do."  The  sweet,  proud  face 
with  its  deep  love-lit  eyes  was  uplifted  to 
him  in  the  moonlight. 

"  Darling !  If  ever  you  care  for  another 
man  tell  me  so  at  once,  but  never  in  your 
life  give  me  such  a  bad  five  minutes." 

And  the  feeling  that  Ray  was  not  very 
well  grew  upon  Kathleen  as  he  threw  his 
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arms  round  her  in  the  public  road,  quite 
forgetful  of  their  outward  relations  as  ordinary 
friends,  and  held  her  to  him  in  an  embrace 
so  fierce  and  passionate  that  the  blush  roses 
at  her  bosom  were  crushed  and  broken. 

u  Oh !  I  am  so  sorry,  *  he  cried,  apolo- 
getically, as  he  released  her  and  the  poor 
bruised  flowers  caught  his  eye.  "  No,  don't 
throw  them  away,  Katie,"  as  she  unfastened 
them.  u  They  came  all  the  way  from  Japan, 
packed  in  ice,  you  tell  me.  Ah  well !  what 
it  is  to  be  rich  and  thoughtful !  I  am  neither 
it  seems,  Katie.  Here !  "  and  he  took  them 
out  of  her  hand.  Then,  after  fumbling  about 
for  somewhere  to  put  them,  finding  that  the 
pocket  of  his  dress  coat  was  the  only  one 
which  would  hold  them  conveniently  he  placed 
them  carefully  there.  "  Even  these  roses 
were  once  Mr.  Venn's!"  he  said. 

"  We  had  better  get  into  our  chairs  now, 
dear, "  said  Kathleen  gently.  u  See !  they 
have  turned  a  bend  in  the  road,  and  there 
is  no  one  in  sight." 

"  One  moment,  Katie !  Kiss  me  once — just 
once  of  your  own  free  will.  We  are  quite 
al^ne  now." 
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"No,  no,  not  here,"  she  replied  hastily. 
"  Father  will  be  wondering  what  has  become 
of  us." 

Ray  did  not  press  his  request,  but  walked 
beside  her  in  silence  until  they  overtook 
the  others.  But,  as  they  got  into  their 
chairs,  the  young  fellow  could  not  help  wish- 
ing that  he  were  rich;  and  an  envy  that 
he  had  never  felt  before  for  any  living  being, 
filled  his  heart  for  the  poor  man  who  was 
so  little  to  be  envied.  The  competence  he 
had  been  so  thankful  for,  and  which  had 
enabled  him  to  again  approach  Kathleen, 
dwindled  away  into  nothing,  before  the  mag- 
nificence of  Mr.  Venn's  wealth.  And  this, 
not  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  that  of  the 
queenly  girl  beside  him,  who  seemed  so  well 
fitted  to  enter  the  highest  position  wealth  can 
command,  and  who  would  do  her  utmost 
to  make  those  less  fortunate  happier  and 
better  for  her  reign.  So  the  chance  of  a 
few  minutes  alone  with  Kathleen,  which  he 
had  thought  such  a  lucky  one  when  they 
began  their  walk  up  the  hill,  now  left  him 
by  no  means  as  comfortable  as  he  had  been 
before  the  encounter. 
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And,  when  afterwards  she  was  taken  in 
to  dinner  by  a  good  looking  junior  partner 
in  one  of  the  wealthy  business  houses,  whose 
college  education  had  not  interfered  with 
his  merchantile  prospects,  the  thought  came 
across  him  with  double  force  that  the  girl 
who  was  content  to  throw  herself  away  on 
a  poor  soldier  could  do  infinitely  better  as 
far  as  money  was  concerned,  and  have  a 
gentleman  into  the  bargain.  That  Kathleen 
had  no  love  to  give  to  any  other  man  than 
himself  was  evident;  yet  even  he  had  been 
refused  a  kiss  that  day  for  the  first  time 
since  their  engagement.  And  Ray,  being  a 
man  and  not  an  angel,  could  not  help  think- 
ing of  this  and  a  few  other  little  things 
which  had  never  seemed  of  the  least  conse- 
quence until  an  hour  ago.  It  might  be  that 
Kathleen  was  competent  to  do  without  love 
in  her  life. 

While  the  Tredennicks  were  dining  out, 
their  Irish  domestic  was  having  a  lucrative 
little  entertainment  on  her  own  account. 
Not  with  her  Chinese  fellow-servants  by 
any  means,  for  this  haughty  young  woman 
^turned  up  her  already  celestially  inclined 
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nose  at  the  sight  of  them,  but  with  no  less 
an  individual  than  the  new  occupier  of  the 
house  next  door. 

As  soon  as  the  family  chairs  had  dis- 
appeared in  the  distance  Norah  executed  a 
war  whoop  of  delight  in  the  centre  of  Mrs. 
Tredennick's  dressing-room.  Then,  rushing 
up  to  her  own  room  with  much  more  clatter 
and  rapidity  than  if  her  mistress  had  been  in 
the  house,  she  flung  her  neat  white  cap  on 
the  bed,  and  selected  a  more  befurbelowed 
one  which  had  the  additional  ornament  of 
a  bright  green  bow  of  ribbon  stuck  coquett- 
ishly  at  the  side.  This  cap,  which  only 
saw  the  light  of  day  when  Mrs.  Tredennick 
was  out  of  sight,  she  carefully  adjusted  with 
the  help  of  two  diamond-headed  pins,  bor- 
rowed for  the  occasion  from  her  mistress' 
drawer;  for,  though  she  would  much  rather 
have  something  ruby  or  emerald  to  set  off 
her  headgear  she  obligingly  considered  that 
"  glass  which  shines  was  better  than  no- 
thing at  a  pinch."  Then,  with  the  change 
of  her  white  apron  for  one  of  infinitesimal 
dimensions,  composed  chiefly  of  lace  and  tied 
with  red  ribbon,  she  felt  herself  ready  to 
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proceed  to  business.  On  leaving  the  room 
her  eye  caught  the  basket  of  mending  which 
had  been  laid  out  for  her  by  her  watchful 
mistress,  and  which  she  had  docilely  brought 
upstairs  an  hour  ago.  "  Ugh,  bad  scram  te 
ye,  ye  heart  breakin'  devarsion!"  she  eja- 
culated with  impotent  rage,  shaking  her  fist 
at  the  basket  and  giving  it  a  kick,  that 
showed  she  had  the  full  use  of  her  limbs, 
which  sent  it  spinning  under  the  bed  and 
the  contents  all  over  the  floor.  u  I'll  pick 
you  up  to-morrow  morning  maybe,"  correct- 
ing her  accent.  So  saying  she  left  the  room 
and  went  downstairs.  Her  next  move,  after 
ascertaining  that  the  cook  was  fast  asleep 
and  the  boy  busy  practising  his  infernal 
music,  was  towards  the  garden  into  which 
she  skipped  briskly,  unmindful  of  the  night 
dews  and  fever  which  her  mistress  had  repeat- 
edly warned  her  against. 

She  had  not  been  there  many  minutes 
before  a  tall  figure  came  sauntering  along 
from  the  house  next  door,  and  stopped 
within  a  few  yards  of  her  at  the  other 
side  of  the  low  dividing  wall. 
v  "Hello,  Norah!  Up  to  time  I  see!" 
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said  Castleton,  coolly,  between  his  teeth  and 
the  cigar  he  was  smoking.     u  Coast  clear  ?  " 

u  Yes,  sir, "  she  replied,  laconically,  coming 
up  to  him. 

"Well?" 

"  Nothing  much.  Miss  Kathleen's  gone 
to  meet  Mr.  Clifford  at  a  dinner-party." 

"  Damn !  " 

"I'd  rather  you  kept  them  expressions  of 
•distress  to  yourself,  please,  sir.  And  would 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  take  that  cigar  out 
of  your  mouth  ? "  drawing  herself  up  with 
dignity. 

"  Don't  be  a  little  fool,  Norah.  The  idea 
of  you  trying  to  ape  the  lady !  " 

*  Well,  sir,  if  you  don't  intend  to  treat 
me  as  a  lady,  maybe  you  won't  mind 
behaving  as  a  gentleman  should  to  a  poor  girl. 
That  fifty  dollars  is  long  in  coming,  sir." 

"Oh!  is  that  all?  You  shall  have  them 
to-morrow,  my  dear." 

"  You've  said  that  the  last  two  days. 
Good  evenin',  sir." 

"  Here,  Norah !  Don't  go.  Come,  we'll 
say  ten, "  holding  out  a  note.  u  No?  Twenty 
then.  Why  that's  nearly  three  pounds 
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ten,  you  young  sharper!  And  I  have  given 
you  two  fifty-dollar  notes  already.  More 
than  you  and  your  family  ever  had  in  your 
lives,  I'll  be  bound !  " 

u  Yet  me  and  my  family  keep  to  a  bar- 
gain once  we've  made  it,  sir,"  she  replied, 
in  virtuous  indignation.  "  And  not  many 
a  gentleman  would  have  the  heart  to  haggle 
about  a  dirty  piece  of  paper  that  means 
praties  and  milk  to  my  poor  mother  and 
her  five  childer  in  the  old  country." 

u  That's  right,  Norah,  stick  to  your 
mother!  I've  always  admired  filial  piety. 
But  a  bargain's  a  bargain.  Out  with  your 
news  and  I'll  out  with  my  dollars." 

"  Miss  Kathleen's  gone  to  Mr— 

"You  young  imp!     Here  you  are." 

*  Thank   you  kindly,    sir,"  wrapping  the 
coveted   note  in   a   corner  of  one   of  Mrs. 
Tredennick's  best  handkerchiefs,  and  placing 
it  carefully  in  her  pocket. 

*  Now,  your  news  ?  " 

"  Nothing  but  what  I've  told  you,  sir. 
Miss  Kathleen— 

"  Confound  you !  Do  you  think  I  have 
given  you  fifty  dollars  for  that?" 
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u  I'll  invent  as  much  as  you  like,  sir, 
if  you're  content  to  give  me  so  much  a 
line  for  it.  But  when  I  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  you  to  tell  you  all  Miss 
Kathleen's  movements  I  didn't  think  you'd 
expect  me  to  do  extra  work  for  the  money. 
But  I  could  tell  you  a  truth  that  you'd 
give  a  good  deal  to  hear,  sir,  if  you  make 
it  worth  while.  For  there's  a  deal  I'd  do 
to  spite  Mr.  Clifford,  for  nothing,  only  there's 
my  poor  mother  and  the  five  childer  to  be 
thought  of." 

"  You're  a  deuced  pretty  girl,  Nor  ah. 
Come  along  over  the  wall." 

"  Tell  me  something  1  don't  know,  sir,  if 
you  please, "  she  replied,  with  saucy  demure- 
ness,  as  she  climbed  the  barrier  with  an 
agility  which  showed  it  was  not  an  unac- 
customed feat. 

"  That's  a  lovely  apron  you  have  on. 
Quite  stagey,  upon  my  word !  I  would  not 
mind  giving  you  a  kiss,  Norah." 

"As  many  as  you  like,  sir.  Kisses  hurt 
nobody.  Only  mine  are  a  dollar  apiece — 
payable  in  advance,  sir." 

"  You're  a  born  financier,  my  dear. " 
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"  It's  you  that's  the  fancier,  sir.  Only 
you'll  get  no  change  out  of  me,  I'm  thinking ! " 

"  I  wish  I  were  a  working  man,  Norah. " 

"I  don't.     But  why,  sir?" 

u  I  would  marry  you  like  a  shot." 

"  No,  sir,  I  don't  think  you  would.  It 
takes  two  to  make  a  bargain,  you  know. 
And,  besides,  I'm  already  bespoke  by  a 
dacent,  respectable  man  out  here,  who's  one 
of  the  Scotch  policemen  over  at  Kowloon." 

u  Well  then,  I'll  give  you  a  handsome 
wedding  present  if  your  news  is  worth 
anything. " 

u  I'll  expect  that  anyway,  sir ;  and  before 
long,  for  I  can't  hope  to  keep  my  place  if 
them  y allow  divils  tells  the  mistress  that 
I've  been  speaking  to  you.  So  it's  well  to 
have  another  place  to  go  to ; — no  more 
service  for  me  though!  But  you  just  give 
me  another  fifty-dollar  note;  and  I'll  hold 
it  in  my  hand  until  I've  finished.  Then,  if 
you  don't  think  my  news  worth  that  and 
a  great  deal  more,  I'll  give  it  back  to  you 
as  sure  as  Adam's  dead  and  buried." 

u  All  right,  Norah.  I'm  to  be  judge, 
jrou  know,"  and  Castleton  took  out  his 
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bulging  pocket-book  to  do  as  she  required. 

"  I  told  you  before  that  Miss  Kathleen 
and  Mr.  Clifford  was  sweethearting  two  years 
ago,  and  that  I  had  a  hand  at  separating 
them." 

"  Because  you  were  sweet  on  Mr.  Clifford 
yourself!  Yes,  Norah." 

"  And  what  would  you  say,  that's  sweet 
on  Miss  Kathleen  now,  if  I  were  to  tell  you 
that  it's  on  again  ?  " 

"  It's  a  he,  girl !  I  think  I  know  an 
engaged  couple  when  I  see  them.  But  they 
scarcely  speak — ashamed  of  the  former  con- 
nection no  doubt!  Oh  no!  the  young  lady 
thinks  she's  going  in  for  money  and  a  long 
widowhood.  But  I'll  spoil  her  chances  by 
God !  Cause  or  just  impediment — ha-ha-ha ! 
Poor  old  Venn,  the  shock  will  kill  him." 

"  Is  it  worth  fifty  dollars  if  it  is  true, 
sir?  "  asked  Norah  demurely,  watching  this 
outburst  with  undisturbed  features,  and  a 
feeling  of  exultation  which  she  took  care  not 
to  show. 

ft  Yes  !  A  hundred  if  you  like,"  recklessly. 
"  But  don't  you  try  to  bamboozle  an  old 
stager  like  me,  or  I'll  wring  your  neck. 
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The  two  sisters  can't  be  going  in  for  the 
same  man,  you  know." 

"  Not  likely,  sir.  Though  there's  some- 
body I  know  wouldn't  object!"  replied 
Norah,  pointedly,  with  demure  impudence, 
as  she  took  out  her  handkerchief  and  deli- 
berately put  the  second  note  beside  its  fellow. 
u  Thank  you  kindly,  sir.  This  will  do  till 
I've  finished  my  narrytive.  Then  I'll  be 
expecting  the  other  one  you  promised  me." 

"  By  gad !  Norah,  you  could  make  your 
fortune  almost  anywhere,"  said  Castleton, 
admiring  her  impudence  although  he  was 
the  butt  of  it.  "  Take  my  advice,  go  in 
for  the  bar.  Your  talents  will  be  quite  lost 
on  a  Scotch  policeman." 

8  I'm  not  married  yet,  you  see,  sir.  And 
many  a  thing  may  come  between  a  wedding 
that's  only  a  month  off,  as  is  Miss  Kath- 
leen's and  Mr.  Clifford's,  sir.  For  one  month's 
as  good  as  six  to  a  gentleman  of  determina- 
tion and  expedeciousey  like  yourself."  And 
Norah  laid  before  Castleton  the  whole  story, 
which  she  had  found  out  partly  by  eaves- 
dropping and  her  own  native  'cuteness  in 
putting  two  and  two  together  from  the 
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occasional  stray  words  Mrs.  Tredennick  had 
let  fall  on  the  subject.  "  I  got  it  all  out 
of  the  mistress  as  soft  as  soft,"  she  con- 
tinued, laughing  at  the  thought  of  how  much 
that  lady  would  do  for  anyone  who  took 
the  trouble  to  flatter  her  vanity  outrageously 
when  she  was  in  a  humour  to  be  flattered. 
"  But  a  body  has  to  be  so  mighty  humble 
to  the  missus,  or  she'll  jump  down  your 
throat — an'  that  doesn't  suit  me  at  all! 
And  then  the  everlasting  sewing,  an'  the 
sittin'  in  the  house  all  day  as  quiet  as 
a  cow  in  a  byre.  I  can't  stand  it  much 
longer,  sor;  an',  if  ye  want  me  to  help  ye, 
ye'd  betther  be  quick  about  it,"  relapsing 
into  her  native  tongue  through  the  memory 
of  her  wrongs. 

"  Who  said  I  did,  you  forward  young 
minx?" 

*  Ugh  !  nobody,  sir.  It  was  only  a  shur- 
niise  on  my  part.  But  it's  far  nicer  getting 
fifty-dollar  notes  for  doing  nothing,  which 
I'll  expect  you  to  give  me  every  week  until 
after  the  wedding,  and  a  nice  little  lump 
sum  then.  For  it  wouldn't  be  a  nice  story 
to  get  about  that  a  gentleman  was  spying 
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the  movements  of  a  young  lady — would  it 
now,  sir?  " 

"  You  threaten  me.  Don't  you  know 
that  I  could  break  every  bone  in  your  body  ?" 
said  Castleton  between  his  teeth,  seizing 
her  arm. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I've  considered  that, "  replied 
Norah,  coolly,  looking  up  calmly  at  her  com- 
panion in  the  moonlight,  "  for  I  know  you 
haven't  an  angel  of  a  temper  to  them  that's 
in  your  power.  But  I'm  not.  And  if  any- 
thing happens  to  me,  there's  my  last  will  and 
testament,  addressed  to  Miss  Kathleen,  in 
my  box  upstairs — written  in  the  fine  ligible 
hand  she  taught  me  in  the  old  country. 
For,  though  she  never  had  me  up  at  the 
Castle  more  than  she  could  help,  me  being 
too  wild  mannered  for  her  and  Mademoiselle, 
and  no  favourite  with  my  aunt  Bridget 
either,  yet  she  gave  me  an  education  that 
taught  me  to  write  anyhow.  Which  last 
will  gives  a  full  description  of  this  mano3u- 
verin'  between  you  and  me,  to  be  read  in 
case  of  my  death  or  disablement.  For  I 
could  not  rest  happy  in  purgatory  with  the 
sin  of  separating  two  young  lovers  on  my 
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soul.  And  these  same  dollars  of  yours  and 
that  emerald  brooch  you  gave  me  are  to 
be  laid  out  in  masses  for  my  soul — which 
would  have  to  come  before  my  mother  and 
the  childer  in  that  case." 

"  Yet  you're  doing  your  best  to  separate 
them  now?"  asked  Castleton,  in  a  tone  of 
amusement. 

*  That's  another  pair  of  brogues  entirely. 
You  see  I'm  alive  and  well  now,  and  will 
be  able  to  afford  ever  so  many  more  masses 
for  my  soul  by-and-by,  if  I  keep  alive  and 
well  for  a  long  time  to  come,  sir.  And 
besides,  I'll  be  doing  my  dear  Miss  Kathleen 
a  good  turn  too,  in  the  ridding  her  of  a  poor 
man  when  there's  a  dozen  rich  men — one 
of  which  Mr.  Clifford  couldn't  hold  a  candle 
to  in  good  looks! — all  ready  to  go  down 
on  their  knees  to  her.  And  sure  she'll  get 
over  it  as  easy  as  she  did  before ;  and  divil 
a  one  but  will  be  better  off  for  the  inter- 
vention of  a  poor  colleen  except  that  high- 
faulutin  Mr.  Clifford  that  treats  every  girl 
as  if  she  was  a  lady  born — an'  niver  as  much 
as  give  me  a  ribbon  for  my  hair ! " 

"  Never   mind !     I   make   it   up   to   you. 
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You're  a  sensible  girl,  Norah,  and  know  which 
side  your  bread's  buttered.  Here's  your  note. 
But  don't  expect  anything  else  from  me  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  It  would  be  awkward 
if  the  Scotch  policeman  got  to  hear  of  these 
little  transactions,  you  know.  Time  to  dress 
for  dinner,  I  declare !  "  having  taken  out  his 
watch  and  examined  it  by  the  light  of  a 
vesta,  the  moon  having  dipped  behind  a 
cloud.  "Wish  I  could  ask  you  to  join  me 
Norah ;  you're  grand  company.  But  Sandy 
might  object,  and  people  of  his  complexion 
have  hasty  tempers.  Good-night,  my  dear. 
There !  I'll  not  tell  this  to  him  if  you  are  a 
good  girl."  And  Castleton  strode  down  the 
path  to  his  own  house,  leaving  Norah  with 
very  red  cheeks — one  even  redder  than  the 
other ! 

As  she  scrambled  over  the  wall  and  picked 
her  steps  gingerly  through  the  flower-pots, 
the  moon  not  having  yet  reappeared,  she 
wondered  how  Mr.  Castleton  had  known 
Sandy's  name  and  appearance.  And  she  said 
to  herself  that  so  sharp  a  gentleman  would 
have  to  be  outwitted  by  extra  sharpness. 

As  to  Castleton,  his  thoughts  were  running 
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very  much  on  Irish  girls,  whom  he  had  found 
rather  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  had 
hitherto  been  his  experience  with  their 
numerous  cousins.  But  he  had  never  been 
beaten  yet,  and  swore  he  would  not  be  this 
time,  especially  as  he  now  knew  enough  to 
manage  his  own  affairs  without  any  further 
assistance  from  "  that  half  civilized,  wide 
awake  young  devil,  Norah."  For  he  was 
fully  determined  to  have  as  little  as  possible 
to  do  in  the  future  with  a  young  woman, 
who  had  the  outspoken  impudence  to  inform 
him  that  she  was  fully  aware  that  his  slighted 
love  for  Kathleen  was  the  cause  of  his  present 
desire  to  punish  her.  Norah,  who  had  hitherto 
been  so  servilely  polite  and  so  grateful  to 
be  of  service  to  the  gentleman  who  had 
condescended  to  notice  her,  had  shown  her 
hand  and  her  cunning  in  a  most  unflattering 
manner,  just  because  he  had  been  behind- 
hand in  paying  her  exorbitant  demand.  He 
would  have  to  feign  his  former  friendliness 
to  her  no  doubt,  and  perhaps  even  continue 
the  payments.  For  there  was  no  knowing 
to  what  length  a  revengeful  young  woman 
like  her  would  go,  had  she  any  cause  of 
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complaint  against  her  late  partisan,  when 
she  was  doing  her  best  to  spoil  the  life  of 
a  man,  who  had  incurred  her  displeasure 
simply  by  caring  for  a  girl  of  his  own  rank. 
And  Castleton  made  up  his  mind  that,  if  any 
tool  were  required  to  further  his  plans  in 
the  future,  it  should  be  poor  little  Amy. 
She  would  do  anything  for  him;  and  could 
do  a  great  deal  to  help,  without  knowing 
it,  better  than  the  shrewd  Irish  girl  who, 
after  being  well  paid  for  her  services,  might 
have  nothing  to  lose  and  a  great  deal  to 
gain  by  exposing  his  part  in  the  transaction. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"  WHAT  are  you  doing  ?  "  exclaimed  Kath- 
leen who,  already  dressed,  was  standing 
between  the  folding  doors  which  divided 
their  bedrooms,  and  looking  in  at  her  sister 
early  one  morning  about  a  fortnight  after 
the  dinner-party  at  the  Peak.  "  Well, 
child !  *  coming  forward  and  having  a  good 
peep  at  Amy  who,  clad  in  her  night-gown, 
with  one  little  bare  foot  on  the  pillow  and 
another  on  the  front  rail  of  the  bedstead, 
just  at  present  was  stretching  to  the  top 
of  the  curtains,  which  completely  surrounded 
her  in  their  square  framework. 

8  Hush,  Kitty ! "  she  cried  warningly. 
"  Don't  disturb  me  or  I'll  lose  count, "  rush- 
ing to  the  other  side  of  the  bed  with  a 
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quick  determination  expressed  in  every  inch 
of  her,  up  to  the  ends  of  the  rumbled  yellow 
mop.  "No!  you  shan't  escape  me  this 
time!  Ah-h-h!  I've  got  you  at  last,  you 
great  bloated  brute ! "  and  Amy  pressed 
a  handkerchief  tightly  against  the  taut  drawn 
curtains,  from  between  which  she  drew  out 
the  squashed,  flattened  carcase  of  a  huge 
mosquito.  *  Forty  eight !  "  she  exclaimed, 
triumphantly,  holding  it  up  by  a  wing. 
"  Isn't,  or  rather  wasn't  he  an  enormous 
one — a  regular  grandfather!  But  most  of 
what  made  him  such  a  portly  figure  is  here 
now,"  indicating  the  stained  handkerchief 
* — and  should  be  flowing  in  my  veins  by 
right!  There,  you  go  into  the  grave  with 
your  sisters  and  your  cousins  and  your 
aunts ! "  throwing  it  down  on  the  top  of 
a  pile  of  murdered  mosquitoes,  lying  on  a 
corner  of  the  counterpane.  u  You've  had 
your  last  meal  off  me,  thank  goodness !  " 

u  You  have  killed  all  those ! "  exclaimed 
Kathleen,  astonished,  as  she  looked  through 
the  mosquito  curtains  tightly  drawn  round 
the  bed  at  the  heap  of  corpses  inside.  u  How- 
could  they  have  got  in  ?  " 
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"  Through  the  hole  that  I  told  Norah  to 
mend  yesterday;  and  should  have  done  my- 
self when  I  found  she  had  forgotten  it. 
But  I  was  so  tired  after  coming  home  from 
that  jolly  little  dance ;  and  it  was  so  tiny 
that  I  thought  it  would  not  matter  for  one 
night.  Yes,  I  know  you  would  have  done 
it  for  me,  dear;  but  I  forgot  to  ask  you 
before  I  tumbled  into  bed.  Put  your  hand 
over  it,  Kitty,  until  I  kill  the  rest  of  these 
vampires. " 

"  My  little  finger,  rather, "  replied  Kath- 
leen, finding  that  quite  covered  the  aperture. 
"  To  think  that  those  horrid  little  wretches 
could  have  flocked  in  through  this !  " 

"  Venomous  beasts,  I  call  them.  And  so 
would  you,  if  you  had  been  eaten  alive  as 
I  have  been !  "  said  Amy,  wrathfully.  "  I 
can't  see  any  more ;  can  you,  Kitty  ? " 
after  she  had  despatched  another  fat  bloated 
purple  one  and  counted  "Forty  nine!" 

u  Yes ;  there's  a  late  comer  hiding  in  the 
folds  of  the  curtain  behind  you.  That's  it !  " 
as  a  thin  thread,  with  a  pair  of  gossamer 
wings,  flew  past  Amy  with  a  ting.  "  You 
will  not  find  it  so  easy  to  catch." 
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"  As  the  ones  that  had  made  such  a 
heavy  supper  at  my  expense;  No!  But  I 
shall  kill  it,  or  die  in  the  effort.  The  beast 
actually  knew  we  were  talking  about  it, 
with  the  preternatural  cunning  of  its  abomin- 
able race,  and  flew  away.  Oh!  there  you 
are! "  and  the  handkerchief  made  a  savage 
dab  against  the  curtains,  while  the  mosquito 
glided  away  with  a  cheerful  ting,  and  sat 
pluming  its  feathers  with  aggravating  com- 
placency on  the  roof. 

"  Let  it  go.  It's  the  only  one  left;  and 
has  not  had  a  chance  of  supper  off  you," 
said  Kathleen,  looking  round  the  walls  of 
the  transparent  square  of  mosquito-net,  in 
the  middle  of  which  Amy  was  sitting, 
panting,  after  a  few  more  fruitless  attempts 
to  capture  this  light  and  active  enemy. 

"  The  idea ! "  she  returned  indignantly. 
*  As  if  anyone  would  show  mercy  to  a 
mosquito.  Don't  move;  I've  got  him,"  as 
the  creature  settled  down  impudently  on 
the  curtain  within  a  foot  of  her,  and  she 
raised  her  arm  with  the  noiseless  precision 
of  a  deerstalker.  "  At  last !  "  in  a  tone  of 
,exultation  "  No, "  with  tragic  disappoint- 
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ment,  as  the  handkerchief  showed  not  a 
trace  of  sudden  death.  u  Quick,  Kitty, 
quick!  he's  making  for  the  hole.  He's 
out!  How  could  you  let  him  go?"  as  the 
mosquito  sped  through  the  aperture  with  a 
mocking  br — r — r. 

"I  think  it  deserved  to  escape  if  anything 
ever  did.  Be  content,  you  have  killed  all 
the  others.  Get  up  now,  and  come  for  a 
walk  with  me.  I'll  wait  twenty  minutes 
for  you." 

"  I  wanted  to  kill  them  all  and  make  it 
fifty, "  said  Amy,  in  dissatisfaction,  as  she 
stepped  out  from  under  the  curtains  Kath- 
leen had  drawn  aside.  "  And  how  do  you 
think  I  can  go  out  like  this?  Look  at  my 
hands !  My  face  feels  twice  its  usual  size ; 
and  I  can  scarcely  see  out  of  one  eye.  Ah ! " 
in  the  greatest  consternation,  as  a  glance 
in  the  glass  showed  her  what  Kathleen  had 
just  observed,  and  kept  to  herself.  "What 
a  fright  I  am !  I  shall  not  be  able  to  appear 
for  days  and  days.  The  brutes  have  bitten 
me  in  every  place  that  shows;  and  these 
loathsome  red  marks  will  not  go  away  for 
ever  so  long.  I  used  to  think  the  Indian 
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mosquitoes  bad  enough,  but  they  are  nothing 
to  these  demons." 

"  You  really  don't  look  half  so  bad  as 
you  imagine,"  was  Kathleen's  comforting 
assurance.  u  Let  me  bathe  your  face  with 
some  of  that  lotion  the  doctor  recommends 
so  strongly  for  mosquito  bites,  and  you  will 
be  all  right  by  this  afternoon." 

But  though  Amy  submitted  to  be  doc- 
tored by  her  sister,  and  was  greatly  improved 
in  appearance  before  many  hours,  she  was 
firm  in  her  refusal  to  show  her  slightly  dis- 
figured countenance  to  some  new-comers  on 
whom  Mrs.  Tredennick  intended  to  call. 

So  Kathleen  proposed  that  she  and  Amy 
should  take  the  unusual  opportunity  x>f  an 
afternoon  to  themselves,  by  going  for  a  row 
in  the  harbour  in  Ray  Clifford's  dingey,  that 
he  had  placed  at  her  disposal,  and  of  which 
they  had  availed  themselves,  on  two  or  three 
occasions  accompanied  by  him  and  Major 
Tredennick.  Amy  was  nothing  loath  (for 
she  had  no  resources  in  herself  that  would 
make  a  self-imposed  day  at  home  pass 
pleasantly),  her  only  stipulation  being  that 
she  and  Kathleen  were  to  go  down  to  the 
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wharf  with  the  blinds  of  their  chairs  drawn, 
and  speak  to  no  one  by  the  way. 

"I  wish  I  could  come  with  you,"  said 
Major  Tredennick,  as  they  were  departing. 
"I  don't  quite  like  the  idea  of  you  going  out 
in  a  boat  unless  accompanied  by  a  man." 

*  There's  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  I  assure 
you,    father,"    replied    Kathleen   cheerfully. 
"You  know  I  can  row  like  a  man." 

*  Yes,  you  are  all  right  in  that  way.    And 
I  am  sending  the  boy  and  one  of  the  chair- 
coolies   to   ease   you    when    you    get    tired 
of  the  oars.    Indeed,  I  advise  you  to  let  them 
do   most  of  the  rowing  and  take  the  tiller 
into  your  own  hands.     The  boy  knows  his 
way  about  the  harbour  better  than  you  do, 
of  course ;  but  I  can  trust  to  your  judgment- 
more    than    his    in    steering    clear    of   the 
innumerable  junks  and  sampans  that  never 
by  any  chance  try  to  keep  out  of  the  way. 
They  are  the  cause  of  my  uneasiness." 

"  But  I  intend  to  go  about  as  far  as  Mor- 
rison Hill  keeping  pretty  near  the  shore, 
and  then  to  cut  straight  across  the  harbour 
to  Kowloon  keeping  on  that  side  for  a  while, 
then  make  a  right  angle  back  again  the 
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same  way.  That  will  be  a  nice  little  row, 
and  it  is  always  much  less  crowded  than  if 
we  went  in  the  Canton  river  direction." 

"  Just  what  I  was  going  to  suggest.  Very 
well,  dear,  be  careful.  And  see  that  Amy 
keeps  quiet  in  the  boat;  you  know  what 
a  dreadful  little  fidget  she  is,"  smiling  down 
at  his  younger  daughter. 

"  I  don't  think  I  am  in  a  humour  to  do 
anything  else  but  sit  still  and  mope,  father," 
said  Amy,  mournfully,  through  a  thick  veil, 
which  completely  hid  her  features  as  well 
as  the  mosquito  bites.  "  But,  in  case  I  do 
feel  inclined  to  run  the  chance  of  upsetting 
the  boat,  Kitty  has  taken  good  care  to 
provide  me  with  these,"  holding  up  a  pair 
of  marine  glasses,  "  to  try  and  keep  me  out 
of  mischief." 

u  What  an  extraordinary  get-up  for  a 
young  lady  who  has  no  need  to  go  out  in 
the  sun!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tredennick,  with 
a  glance  of  small  favour  at  Kathleen's  loose- 
sleeved  white  flannel  blouse  and  the  substantial 
pith  helmet,  under  which  nothing  above  her 
eyes  was  discernible.  "  Your  figure  is  your 
strong  point,  Kathleen ;  and  you  swathe  it 
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up  in  that  bag!  And  that  hideous  solar 
topee !  One  would  think  there  was  not  a 
sunshade  between  us  in  this  house.  Why 
do  you  not  dress  like  Amy  ?  "  surveying  her 
own  daughter's  gala  costume  of  white  worked 
muslin,  natty  little  hat,  and  large  lace  berarbe- 
lowed  parasol  with  satisfaction. 

"  Because  I  am  going  to  work,  and  these 
are  so  beautifully  loose, "  pulling  up  her  sleeve 
to  above  her  dainty  elbow.  "  I  could  not 
row  in  a  tight  jacket."  And  Kathleen  kissed 
her  father  tenderly  and  smiled  good-bye  to 
her  stepmother. 

*  Much    more  sensible, "  said   Major   Tre- 
dennick. 

"Not  if  you  think  of  it,  father,"  inter- 
rupted Amy,  laughing  saucily,  as  she  blew 
a  kiss  to  her  parents.  "  For  I  am  growing 
exceedingly  economical  to  be  taking  another 
day  out  of  a  dress  that  should  be  at  the 
wash,  and  this  little  hat  is  the  only  one  this 
horrid  thick  veil  will  fit  over.  As  for  the 
parasol,  it  is  the  largest  I  possess,  and  will 
do  good  service  to-day  in  keeping  prying  eyes 
off  my  mosquito  bites." 

*  Nobody  but  yourself  will  look  close  enough 
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to  notice  them,  you  vain  little  mortal ! * 
"  I  don't  know  about  that.  But  I  sin- 
cerely hope  to  waste  my  sweetness  in  the 
desert  air  this  afternoon,  for  the  first  time 
since  coming  out."  So  saying,  Amy  tripped 
into  her  chair,  drew  the  blinds  and  the  front 
screen  closely,  then  settled  herself  down  to 
the  unpleasantness  of  a  jolting  ride  in  the 
dark  in  broad  daylight  sooner  than  run  the 
chance  of  any  of  her  friends  discovering 
that  she  had  been  dined  off  by  mosquitoes. 
"  Oh  Kitty !  "  she  exclaimed  in  a  tragic 
whisper,  when  they  had  gone  about  half-way 
down  the  hill.  "I  never  thought  of  the 
coolies'  livery.  If  any  of  our  friends  see 
them  they  will  know  at  once  who  we  are 
and  stop  us.  Then  we  shall  look  so  foolish. 
Let  us  turn  back  at  once." 

"Don't  worry,"  replied  Kathleen,  from 
the  depths  of  her  covered-in  chair.  "  I 
remembered  that  and  told  them  to  change 
their  coats  with  our  crest  on,  which  your 
mother  ordered,  for  the  plain  wrhite  tunics 
that  father  got  for  them  first.  They  might 
be  anyone's  coolies  now;  all  Chinamen  are 
much  alike  to  a  casual  observer." 
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Thus  relieved,  Amy  kept  unusual  silence 
till  they  reached  the  wharf,  where  the  dingey 
had  been  placed  in  readiness  alongside  by 
the  boy,  who  had  gone  down  half-an-hour 
before  to  have  things  straight.  When  the 
sisters  stepped  into  the  boat,  and  it  had  shot 
out  some  distance  under  the  skilful  manage- 
ment of  Kathleen,  while  the  boy  and  the 
coolie  handled  the  oars,  Amy,  who  had 
settled  herself  comfortably  on  a  large  cushion 
in  the  bottom,  at  last  found  her  tongue. 

"Thank — anything,  I  can  talk  at  last!" 
was  her  fervent   ejaculation.     "  I   felt   half 
stifled   with   no   one   to    speak   to,  or  even 
look  at.     Do  you  think  I  might  venture  to 
put  up  my  veil? " 

"  You  are  quite  safe  now, "  replied  Kathleen, 
smiling,  yet  too  kind-hearted  to  tell  her  sis- 
ter that  she  thought  her  absurdly  sensitive. 

u  You  know  how  I  abhor  disfigurement  in 
other  people,"  said  Amy,  as  if  repudiating 
an  unspoken  imputation.  "And  that  I,  who 
have  never  had  a  freckle  even,  should  be 
made  a  fright  by  those  abominable  imps!  " 
as  she  held  the  large  parasol  close  over  the 
innocent  little  flower  face,  whose  beauty  was 
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at  present  marred  only  by  a  sprinkling  of 
tiny  pin-head  red  spots,  which  the  lotion  had 
toned  down  from  much  larger  white  blisters. 

But  Kathleen  hastened  to  assure  her  that 
she  was  anything  but  a  fright  and  Amy 
grew  more  cheerful.  Presently,  finding  her 
lowly  position  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
rather  cramped  as  well  as  unnecessary— 
after  she  had  satisfied  herself  by  a  close 
inspection  through  the  glasses  that  there  was 
not  a  person  in  the  harbour  who  was  known 
to  her — she  got  up  and  sat  down  beside 
her  sister. 

"Do  keep  still,  dear,"  said  Kathleen, 
presently,  as  Amy,  after  a  preliminary  sigh 
or  two  at  her  self-enforced  martyrdom,  began 
to  twist  and  wriggle,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
seeing  at  the  extreme  back  of  her  head  while 
still  keeping  her  seat. 

"  Then  give  me  something  to  do, "  she 
replied,  yawning.  "  I'm  tired  of  watching 
these  everlasting  hills  and  houses  and  ships 
and  water.  Let  me  take  a  hand  at  steering 
while  you  row.  But  I  can  do  it  beautifully, " 
as  Kathleen  demurred.  u  Mr.  Castleton 

taught  me;  and  said  he  could  trust  me  to 
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manage   a   ship.     That  was  the  day  of  his 
first   pic-nic,  more  than  four  months  ago." 

"  Wait  till  we  get  clear  of  these  sampans. 
There  are  so  many  of  them  about  just  now. 
Then  you  can  try  if  you  like.  But  you  have 
not  even  begun  your  book  yet.  Is  it  an  in- 
teresting story  ?  Tell  me  what  it  is  all  about. " 

*  Oh !  I  forgot  the  book, "  fishing  it  up 
from  under  the  cushion  at  the  bottom  of 
the  boat  with  a  rapid  movement,  which  was 
incautious,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  And  Amy 
was  soon  lost  in  the  interesting  perusal  of 
how  a  devoted  pair  of  lovers  was  separated 
by  a  stern  parent,  who  had  no  belief  in  love 
in  a  cottage. 

Kathleen,  meanwhile,  had  to  keep  a  pretty 
sharp  look-out  for  the  Chinese  crafts  whose 
law  of  navigation  is  every  man  for  himself. 
But,  in  spite  of  this,  her  artistic  eye  could 
not  help  dwelling  on  the  mountainous  scenery, 
and  the  broad  expanse  of  harbour  of  which 
Amy  had  spoken  so  disparagingly.  The 
clumsy  sampans  (in  each  of  which  a  family, 
one  of  the  vast  number  of  the  water  popu- 
lation of  China  who  make  their  entire  living 
by  the  sea,  is  born,  lives,  and  dies  in  the 
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space  of  a  few  feet)  were  wending  their 
way  to  more  congenial  fishing  grounds,  with 
that  placid  disregard  for  anything  less  aggres- 
sive than  a  steam-launch,  for  which  the 
Chinese  boatman  is  famed.  But,  in  many 
cases  it  was  a  woman — or  two — who  did 
the  most  of  the  rowing.  A  wrinkled,  tooth- 
less hag,  whose  toil-worn  frame  told  that 
she  was  old  at  least  in  drudgery,  worked 
with  a  will  at  the  stern  scull  or  the  bow 
oar;  while  a  middle-aged  looking  female, 
who  perhaps  scarce  numbered  the  years 
when  an  English  maiden  leaves  school,  told 
of  her  wifehood  and  motherhood  by  the  baby 
strapped  upon  her  back  and  the  sprawling 
urchins  at  her  feet,  as  she  stood  up  patiently 
plying  the  oar  which  her  mother-in-law 
found  most  fatiguing.  The  dusky-coloured, 
horizontal-ribbed,  kite-shaped  sails,  so  odd- 
looking  to  European  eyes,  were  in  some 
cases  unfurled  to  catch  whatever  breath  of 
wind  was  stirring.  Here  and  there  large 
patches  of  various  -colours  on  them  broke 
the  expanse  of  dull  brown-yellow.  A  Chinese 
boat-sail  mended  with  bags  having  "  Starr's 
best  American  Flour "  printed  on  them  in 
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staring  letters  struck  Kathleen  as  absurdly 
incongruous. 

Presently  the  dingey  began  to  get  into 
clearer  water.  The  sampans  \yere  fewer  and 
further  between.  So  that  when  Amy,  tired 
of  her  book,  again  wished  to  steer,  Kathleen 
relinquished  the  ropes  to  her  without  fear 
of  any  disaster. 

"  You  had  better  take  an  oar,  Kitty,  and 
leave  me  to  manage  by  myself,"  said  Amy, 
proudly,  as  she  settled  herself  in  position. 

But  Kathleen  thought  she  would  stay 
next  her  sister  for  a  while,  and  sat  down 
beside  her  in  the  stern,  with  the  glasses  as 
an  excuse  for  so  doing,  until  she  felt  certain 
Amy  could  be  trusted. 

"  The  boat  is  too  heavy  my  side,  "  she 
said,  a  few  minutes  later,  u  suppose  you  sit 
over  a  little.  That  will  balance  it." 

"  I  should  not  be  in  a  good  position  for 
steering." 

u  Let  us  take  a  rope  each  then, "  for  Amy 
was  evidently  out  of  practice.  "  I  can  row 
by-and-by;  and  I  want  to  ask  you  about 
those  gloves  Mr.  Tomlynes  sent  you.  What 
are  }rou  going  to  do  ?  " 
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"  Keep  them,  of  course ! "  as  she  did  what 
Kathleen  required.  u  I  won  them  fairly  in 
a  bet;  and  would  have  paid  him  honestly 
if  I  had  lost.  We  were  talking  one  day 
about  marrying.  I  vowed  I  would  remain 
single  all  my  life — just  for  fun,  you  know! 
So  he  bet  me  a  dozen  pairs  of  long  evening 
kid  gloves,  assorted  colours,  against  one 
pair  of  men's  two  button  white  ones  that 
I  should  be  engaged  within  three  months. 
I  hadn't  the  least  idea  of  getting  engaged 
at  the  time.  Even  if  I  had  it  would  have 
been  worth  while  to  postpone  it  a  little; 
gloves  cost  a  fortune  out  here,  and  I  go 
through  such  a  number.  What  nonsense, 
Kitty ;  he  is  not  as  poor  as  I  am.  It  is  a 
pleasure  for  him  to  give  and  for  me  to 
take ;  we  are  both  pleased.  I  have  not 
any  of  your  nice  scruples  about  accepting 
things  from  men.  Besides,  this  was  an 
honest  bet." 

"  Mr.  Tomlynes  is  such  a  good  young 
fellow , "  said  Kathleen  gently,  "  and  you 
know  he  cares  for  you,  dear,"  under  her 
breath,  so  as  to  run  no  chance  of  being 
overheard  by  the  Chinamen. 
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"  I'm  well  aware  of  that, "  replied  Amy, 
airily.  "  And  I  like  him  rather — so  much, 
in  fact,  that  I  shall  take  good  care  he  does 
not  propose  to  me,  at  least  for  a  long  time 
yet.  He  would  be  quite  too  slow  and  good- 
natured  for  a  husband.  I  want  somebody 
who  could  keep  me  in  order,  if  ever  I  do 
marry,  some  one  like  Ray;  but  I  don't 
wish  to  hurt  his  feelings  by  refusing  him 
as  I  would  do  in  my  present  state  of  mind. 
Besides,  he  is  not  at  all  good-looking;  and 
I  do  so  love  a  handsome  man." 

u  But,  dear—  "  and  then  Kathleen  stopped 
abruptly,  for  Amy  had  flushed  up  angrily. 

"  You  may  as  well  say  it  as  think  it, " 
she  blazed  out.  "  You  mean,  that  as  I  can't 
get  the  handsome  man,  I  may  as  well  put 
up  with  the  ugly  duckling  as  the  next  best. " 

"  Indeed,  no,  Amy.  Nothing  was  further 
from  my  thoughts,  as  you  might  know. 
I  was  going  to  remark  that  you  seem  to 
treat  Mr.  Tomlynes  with  small  consideration 
now.  But  I  have  said  it  so  often;  and 
you  seem  to  take  offence  at  a  great  many 
things  I  have  said  lately." 

*  No  wonder,  when  you  know  the  reason. 

VOL.    II.  12 
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But  I  am  going  to  take  your  advice,  so  far 
that  I  intend  to  let  them  all  propose  to 
me  some  day  soon,  and  put  them  out  of 
their  misery  by  a  decided  answer.  That 
is,  all  except  Mr.  Tomlynes,  whom  I  wish 
to  keep  between  me  and  old-maidenhood. 
For  it  will  be  better  to  have  the  prospect 
of  being  a  Countess  to  any  kind  of  an  Earl 
than  end  one's  life  sucking  lemons  and 
talking  scandal  like  poor  Miss  Cornwall." 

"  Or  a  dear,  sweet,  kind,  old  maid  like 
Mademoiselle  ?  One  who  makes  other  people's 
children  happier  and  brighter,  because  she 
has  no  ties  of  her  own  to  love  and  protect. 
Better  than  that,  Amy?  She  is  the  sort 
of  old  maid  who  makes  up  for  a  dozen  of 
the  poor  dissatisfied  creatures,  whose  warped 
ideas  hurt  no  one  so  much  as  themselves.— 
What's  the  matter  ?  "  for  Amy,  who  had  been 
straining  her  eyes  in  trying  to  distinguish 
something  in  front,  had  made  a  rapid  dive 
to  the  bottom  of  the  boat  for  the  glasses 
which  had  fallen  down. 

"  It's  no  use !  "  she  exclaimed  crossly, 
after  having  adjusted  them  and  then  flung 
them  down  again.  "  He's  behind  a  junk 
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now,  and  I  can't  see.  But  I  would  know 
him  in  a  thousand.  We  must  come  back 
at  once,  Kitty,"  making  a  dash  for  the 
discarded  veil.  "  Turn — quick — I  can't  have 
anyone  see  me  like  this." 

"  Oh !  do  keep  quiet.  You'll  have  us  all 
in  the  water.  Who  is  it?  Why,  Kay! 
Give  me  the  rope.  Where  is  it?  Over- 
board! "  for  Amy  had  dropped  it  in  her 
excitement.  "  Never  mind  your  veil — pass 
me  the  rope.  No!  Wait,  I'll  get  it  my- 
self. That  junk's  coming  close  to  us.  Sit 
down,  child.  Oh!  "  for,  by  a  frantic  effort 
to  rescue  the  veil  which  had  slipped  through 
her  nervous  fingers  and  was  floating  into 
the  sea,  Amy  suddenly  lost  her  balance 
and  fell  overboard. 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  The 
junk  was  bearing  down  upon  them  rapidly. 
Kathleen  gave  one  desperate  tug  to  the  left- 
hand  rope  which  made  the  boat  spin  round 
at  a  right  angle,  while  she  shouted  with  all 
her  might  in  chorus  with  the  two  China- 
men, who  had  dropped  their  oars  and  were 
standing  up  in  a  state  of  the  wildest 
excitement,  for  the  junk  to  give  place.  Then, 
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without  a  second's  pause,  for  she  saw  there 
would  be  no  time  to  row  the  dingey  close 
enough  to  Amy  who  had  drifted  directly  in 
the  course  of  the  junk,  she  ran  across  the 
seats  to  the  bow  of  the  boat  which  was 
now  nearest  to  her  sister,  tore  off  the  cling- 
ing flannel  skirt,  and  sprang  overboard  with 
such  a  flying  bound  that,  instead  of  just 
reaching  Amy  as  she  intended,  she  passed 
clean  over  her  and  struck  the  water  the 
other  side.  She  had  reckoned  on  the  strong 
tide  and  counted  too  much  for  it.  The 
impetus  carried  Amy  almost  against  the  side 
of  the  boat,  to  which  she  clung  with  frantic 
strength  until  she  was  helped  in  by  the  boy 
now  more  collected  than  the  unfortunate 
chair-coolie,  that  individual  having  lost  his 
head  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  was  able 
to  do  nothing  more  than  gesticulate  hid- 
eously and  shriek  wildly  in  his  high  falsetto, 
like  all  the  seven  devils  let  loose. 

Kathleen,  who  felt  rather  than  saw  how 
it  was  with  Amy  just  at  first,  turned  round 
to  see  her  sister  helped  into  the  dingey  by 
the  Chinaman.  Then,  with  a  terrible  dis- 
tinctness, she  recognized  that  there  was  no 
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time  for  her  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the 
junk  which  was  bearing  down  upon  her  and 
which,  either  by  inability  or  design,  had 
not  swerved  a  hairbreadth  from  its  course. 

"  Amy  is  safe,  thank  God ! "  was  her  first 
thought.  "  And  Ray,  darling  Ray  is  near." 
She  had  had  just  a  glimpse  of  him  in  his 
outrigger  before  the  junk  had  obscured  him 
from  sight.  "Thank  God  for  that  too/  It 
was  something  to  carry  into  the  darkness. 
She  would  know  him  in  a  thousand,  as 
poor  dear  little  Amy  had  said — poor  little 
Amy  who  loved  her  lover.  Ah!  well;  it 
might  come  right  to  her  some  day.  Why 
should  not  Ray  love  her  too  by-and-by ; 
she  was  so  lovable,  Ray  who  was  so  good 
to  her — yes,  by-and-by,  when  his  first  love 
was  long  dead?  She  did  not  grudge  it — 
she  would  look  down  and  bless  them. 
And  yet,  and  yet  what  would  there  be  to 
wait  for  in  heaven  if  Ray  belonged  to  some 
one  else?  But  Amy  and  Ray,  their  hap- 
piness first.  Yet  to  die  so  young — only 
twenty — and  so  happy,  Oh  God!  so  happy; 
and  to  leave  everything.  And  father,  poor 
father,  how  he  would  miss  her !  And  Mrs. 
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Tredennick — the  last  time  she  would  have 
to  grumble  about  that  blouse  bodice!  It 
had  done  no  work  after  all.  But  it  was 
easy  to  swim  in  anyhow.  Yet  what  was 
the  use  now?  Her  light  skirts  were  begin- 
ning to  drag  already;  in  a  minute  or  two 
they  would  be  soaked  through.  But  she 
must  try  her  best.  All  these  thoughts  flashed 
like  lightning  through  Kathleen's  brain, 
as  she  saw  the  cruel  yellow  bow  swoop- 
ing down  on  her;  and,  with  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  she  dived  far  under  the 
junk  before  it  came  upon  her — the  only 
way  to  escape  almost  certain  death  by 
being  battered  to  pieces,  or  sucked  beneath 
it — on  the  mere  chance  of  coming  up  again 
in  a  clear  spot  when  it  had  passed. 

Oh!  the  agony  of  that  moment.  The 
fearful  expectation  of  rising,  when  she  could 
keep  under  no  longer,  only  to  thrust  her 
head  against  the  hard  pitiless  bottom  of 
a  junk,  or  have  her  brains  dashed  out  by 
the  fierce  swirling  screw  of  a  steam-launch. 
How  all  the  incidents  in  her  short  life  came 
before  her  and  shot  past  one  by  one  in  a 
lightning  panorama !  Even  to  a  poor  little 
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episode  when  she  had  defied  Mademoiselle's 
authority  and  called  her  an  "  antiquated  frog- 
eater  "  with  the  crushing  sarcasm  of  eight 
years,  reared  on  seclusion  and  old  books.  The 
old  figures,  Mademoiselle  and  the  Maloneys 
that  never  changed,  Jemmy  that  had  changed 
a  little,  and  the  ever  changing  chickens.  The 
old  life  and  the  new  life  so  different — with 
nothing  in  common  but  the  figure  of  Ray 
Clifford  which  stood  up  bold  and  clear  as 
the  connecting  link.  Ray,  darling  Ray !  Her 
thoughts  began  and  ended  with  him  in  that 
awful  moment  which  was  eternity  to  the 
poor  girl  waiting  for  her  death.  No  craven 
fear  of  dying  oppressed  her,  but  to  die 
thus !  And  yet,  to  die  for  Amy,  little  sister, 
whom  she  had  vowed  to  love  and  protect, 
whatever  befell ;  this  would  be  keeping  her 
promise.  Sisters  always,  whatever  happened, 
Amy  had  said  at  Allough ;  so  they  had  been, 
until  a  month  ago.  And  all  the  little  pet- 
tishness  and  differences  since  and  the  losing 
of  influence  over  her  that  had  been  forgiven 
and  put  aside  in  pity,  but  which  had  cut 
Kathleen  to  the  heart,  flashed  across  her 
with  double  force.  Amy  would  think  more 
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kindly  of  her  afterwards  perhaps.  And  yet, 
would  her  death  do  any  good  after  all  ? 
For  Kathleen,  measuring  Ray  by  herself, 
knew  he  could  not  change  in  feeling  so  far 
as  ever  to  forget  his  first  love.  Would  Amy 
be  satisfied  with  half  a  heart?  Her  experi- 
ence of  the  self-willed,  wheedling  little  girl 
who  always  managed  to  get  everything  she 
wanted  unless  this,  told  her  not.  And  what 
would  her  death  be  but  a  mere  chance  of 
happiness  to  one  at  some  distant  time  in 
the  future,  and  an  assured  misery  to  others  ? 
This,  flashing  across  Kathleen,  nerved  her  to 
even  greater  exertions  in  the  natural  fight  for 
life,  when  that  life  was  so  full  and  sweet  and 
joyous  that  the  almost  certainty  of  leaving 
all  its  brightness  was  more  cruel  anguish 
than  the  death  itself. 

And  when,  with  painfully  alert  senses  and 
every  nerve  strained  to  such  a  tension  that 
physical  contact  would  have  been  agony,  the 
girl,  watching  her  opportunity,  came  to  the 
surface  in  the  only  clear  spot  available,  in 
the  wake  of  the  junk.  She  found  it  was  now 
so  hemmed  in  by  sampans  that  the  dingey 

was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
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*  Save  life !  "  she  shouted,  hoarsely,  using 
the  words  commonly  understood  by  these 
boatmen  in  such  cases,  but  more  because 
she  wished  them  to  keep  clear  of  her  than 
from  any  desire  to  be  assisted,  as  she  looked 
round  anxiously  for  the  boat. 

It  was  well  Kathleen  was  an  expert 
swimmer,  for  the  Chinese  crews  were  in  no 
hurry  to  help  her.  The  sampan  owners 
with  one  accord  stopped  rowing  and,  resting 
on  their  oars,  surve}7ed  her  curiously,  while 
their  excited  jabbering  testified  to  their 
wonder  and  surprise  at  seeing  a  female 
figure  emerge  out  of  the  sea  between  them. 
The  men  commented  on  her  long  black  hair 
which  had  become  unbound  and  was  float- 
ing like  dark  feathery  seaweed  around  her, 
as  their  gesticulations  towards  the  greasy, 
teapot-shape  head-dress  of  their  wives 
proclaimed.  The  women,  naturally  taking 
umbrage  at  this,  fiercely  decanted  on  the 
nnoblique  eyes  of  the  stranger  in  comparison 
to  their  own,  which  stamped  her  at  once 
as  a  "  foreign  devil.  "  The  little,  half  naked, 
yellow  children  leant  over  the  sides  of  their 
crazy  homes  and  spoke  in  shrill  whispers 
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of  the  "  spirit  of  the  water " ;  while  the  more 
timid  of  the  small  girls  hid  their  faces  in 
their  hands  and  turned  quietly  away,  too 
unsympathized  with,  by  reason  of  their  sex, 
to  dare  to  make  any  loud  demonstrations 
of  terror. 

When  Kathleen  found  that  they  would 
not  get  out  of  her  way,  or  do  anything  to 
assist  her  search  for  the  boat,  and  felt  she 
had  been  long  enough  in  the  water,  she 
made  a  motion  to  board  the  nearest  sampan. 
A  high-pitched,  hurried  consultation  among 
the  owners  was  the  result.  Their  decision 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  an  un- 
canny apparition  was  evidently  unanimous. 
Hastily  plying  their  oars  they  rowed  quickly 
away,  soon  leaving  her  alone  in  the  water. 

Kathleen  looked  round ;  the  dingey  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  An  outrigger,  which 
was  rapidly  approaching  her,  was  the  only 
friendly  looking  craft  within  reasonable 
distance.  She  swam  towards  it  as  quickly 
as  was  possible  in  her  present  encumbered 
state.  It  was  not  Ray  on  board.  She  was 
sure  of  that;  but  could  not  well  tell  who 
the  man  was,  or  if  she  knew  him  at  all, 
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with  the  sun  full  in  her  eyes.  Some  one  very 
tall — taller  than  Eay — and  broad-shouldered; 
some  one  eminently  graceful,  even  in  rowing. 

As  Kathleen  swam  towards  the  outrigger 
she  turned  her  head  and  caught  sight  of 
another  one  cutting  through  the  water  like 
a  dart.  It  was  coming  from  an  opposite 
direction  and  further  off  than  the  first ;  that 
deterred  her  from  turning,  even  though  she 
knew  that  the  owner  was  Hay.  She  was 
beginning  to  feel  spent,  handicapped  as  she 
was  with  her  skirts  which,  though  light, 
were  clinging  to  her  and  impeded  her  free 
movements.  So  she  made  the  best  of  her 
way  to  the  first  one  with  the  unknown  owner. 

*  Why  it  is  Mr.  Castleton !  " 

She  was  nearly  close  up  to  him  before 
the  discovery,  for  her  now  exhausted  condi- 
tion impelled  her  to  strain  every  nerve  to- 
keep  up,  so  that  there  was  no  time  for 
noticing  anything  beyond  the  mere  outline 
of  the  skiff,  which  was  hard  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish in  the  blazing  sun. 

"  So  /  have  found  you  after  all ! "  he  cried, 
exultingly,  as  he  rested  the  scull  on  the 
rowlock,  and  held  out  a  hot  hand  to  her. 
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*  And  not  a  moment  too  soon.  You  are 
nearly  spent,  I  see." 

u  Yes, "  she  gasped  pantingly,  grasping  his 
hand  and  noticing  how  burning  it  was,  for 
all  her  exhaustion. 

u  Poor  girl ! "  he  remarked,  pityingly, 
looking  down  at  the  dishevelled  yet  beau- 
tiful vision  with  his  long  inscrutable  dark 
eyes,  as  he  sat  comfortably  in  his  boat.  "I 
wish  I  could  help  you.  But  this  craft  only 
holds  one;  and  there  would  be  a  complete 
upset  if  we  attempted  it.  " 

"  Don't  think  of  such  a  thing, "  she  replied 
hastily.  "  I'm  afraid  I  shall  upset  you — as 
it  is.  Let  go  my  hand,  please,"  for  he  was 
crushing  it;  "and  give  me  an  oar  to  hold. 
I  want — to  kick  off  my  shoes — they  are 
so  heavy — but  I  am  afraid  to  attempt  it — 
now — without  something  to  cling  to — in 
case — I  need  it."  As  he  was  silent  she 
looked  up  at  him,  and  would  have  dropped 
his  hand  had  it  been  possible,  so  his  expres- 
sion startled  her. 

u  Kathleen !  "  he  spoke  with  hoarse  fierce- 
ness. u  Have  you  forgotten  what  I  said  to 

you  once  ?  " 
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"  Is — this  a  time — to  talk  of  that?  "  she 
returned  in  quick  gasps,  but  haughtily,  with 
a  flush  of  vexation  on  her  pale  cheeks. 

ft  You  will  listen  to  me  at  no  other  time. 
Now — or  never — will  you  marry  me,  Kath- 
leen ?  Say  *  Yes' ;  that  is  all  I  want  you  to 
say,  for  I  know  you  would  keep  your  word." 

"  Oh,  how  dare  you !  *  she  cried,  with 
tears  of  mortification  in  her  eyes,  "  To 
insult  me  in  my  helplessness !  I  would  die 
sooner, "  and  she  struggled  to  free  her  hand. 

A  wave  of  passion  mounted  to  Castleton's 
brow ;  a  fiendish  impulse  filled  his  heart 
swiftly,  suddenly.  It  required  the  strongest 
effort  of  his  will  to  keep  back  the  words 
*  Die  then !  "  that  rose  to  his  lips,  as  he 
felt  he  could  have  brained  the  fair,  helpless 
creature,  he  was  holding  against  her  will, 
with  the  oar  that  lay  so  convenient.  Instead 
of  which,  a  glance  at  Ray  Clifford,  who  was 
rapidly  approaching,  warned  him  it  was 
safer  to  make  his  peace.  So  he  altered  his 
tactics  completely.  The  clear,  exquisitely 
modulated  tones,  which  women  had  listened 
to  and  found  in  them  their  death  thrust, 
were  at  his  command  once  more;  and  the 
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note  of  pain  and  sadness  that  they  now 
assumed  would  have  taken  in  a  less  guileless- 
minded  girl  than  Kathleen. 

"  Forgive  me.  I  would  not  insult  you  for 
the  world,  and  you  know  it, "  he  said,  with  an 
abandonment  and  sorrow  as  he  fixed  his  great, 
magnetic  eyes  on  the  girl's  pale  tired  face. 
u  My  feelings  carried  me  away  for  a  moment ; 
I  was  rude  and  abrupt,  I  own.  But  not 
insulting.  For  what  insult  can  it  be  if  an 
honest  man  offers  honest  love  to  a  woman? 
I  have  offered  it  once  too  often,  that  is 
all;  but  a  man  cannot  always  control  his 
feelings."  He  had  held  her  hand  loosely 
as  he  arranged  the  scull  for  her  with  the 
other.  "  Will  you  forgive  me,  Miss  Tre- 
dennick,  this  once?  I  promise  never  to 
offend  again.  You  wished  to  be  my  friend 
once;  and  I  refused.  Will  you  tell  me  it 
is  not  too  late  now?  I  shall  never  annoy 
you  in  this  way,  believe  me.  Don't  be 
revengeful,  Miss  Tredennick.  * 

u  I  am  not, "  she  replied,  somewhat  im- 
patiently. "  But  you  seem  to  forget  our 
relative  position.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  half 
drowned.  Whilst  you — you  look  so  aggres- 
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sively  comfortable !  "  and  she  turned  round 
towards  the  approaching  outrigger  in  hopes 
of  a  speedy  deliverance. 

"  Kathleen,  darling!"  exclaimed  Ray,  his 
great  joy  on  finding  her  outweighing  every 
thought  that  he  was  betraying  their  secret 
to  a  stranger,  as  he  glided  up  to  her. 
"  You  are  safe,  thank  God.  My  poor  love, 
how  tired  you  look !  Come,  get  in  here 
until  we  transfer  you  to  the  dingey,"  and 
he  kicked  off  his  shoes  preparatory  to  taking 
her  place  in  the  water.  u  I  can  push  you 
along  beautifully ;  you  shall  have  no  trouble 
rowing. 

"  Sit  down,  Ray, "  replied  Kathleen  firmly. 
"  Or,  if  you  be  so  foolish  as  to  get  out,  I 
shall  not  take  your  place.  No,  decidedly 
not.  I  am  as  wet  as  I  can  be — and  you 
would  not  have  me  catch  cold  by  keeping 
quiet  in  a  boat  when  I  can  swim,  would 
you?  Besides,  we  shall  want  a  dry  one  of 
the  party  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
when  we  get  on  shore.  I  am  rested  now ; 
and  quite  ready  to  start." 

So  Ray,  knowing  she  had  made  up  her 
mind,  acquiesced,  though  he  declared  it  was 
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the  most  ungallant-looking  thing  in  the  world 
for  two  great  strong  men  to  be  snug  and 
dry  in  their  skiffs  and  a  lady  wet  and  dripping 
in  the  water  beside  them. 

Castleton  said  nothing;  he  was  thinking. 
Fierce,  bitter  thoughts  against  the  peace  of  the 
two  young  lovers  filled  his  heart.  They  had 
told  him  their  secret  unwittingly,  the  secret 
he  had  bought  from  Norah  and  wheedled 
out  of  Amy  afterwards;  for  he  was  right 
in  his  conjecture  that  the  poor  deluded  child 
could  deny  him  nothing  which  he  took  the 
time  and  trouble  with.  As  he  looked  down 
on  the  figure  in  the  water  he  recognized 
how  different  was  Kathleen  in  feeling,  in 
temperament  and  in  pluck.  He  had  seen 
Amy's  deliverance  from  a  distance;  and, 
after  ascertaining  that  she  was  safe,  had 
left  her  limp  and  helpless  and  utterly  pros- 
trated at  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  She  had 
tried  to  cling  to  him,  wet  and  dripping  as 
she  was.  But  he  had  steered  clear  of  her 
with  a  few  well-chosen  words  on  the  advis- 
ability of  looking  for  her  sister.  And  then 
Amy,  all  at  once  remembering  about  Kathleen, 
began  to  sob  and  cry  hysterically  that  it 
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was  no  use  for  "poor  darling  Kitty  was 
drowned."  But  this  other  girl,  who  was 
faint  and  tired  as  he  could  see  by  the 
drooping  eyelids  and  the  white,  set  face, 
would  not  give  in  to  her  weakness  for  fear 
of  distressing  her  lover.  How  graceful  she 
was  in  the  water;  how  well  she  swam  even 
with  the  encumbrance  of  her  clothes  on. 
And  she  belonged  to  another  man.  The 
thought  was  maddening. 

Kathleen,  all  unconscious  of  the  plot  against 
her  that  his  busy  brain  was  hatching,  swam 
beside  Ray,  resting  a  hand  occasionally  on 
the  side  of  his  skiff  to  ease  herself,  though 
refusing  any  help  that  was  not  absolutely 
necessary.  And  so  they  reached  the  dingey. 

"  Oh,  there's  my  hat !  I  must  get  it. 
It's  a  new  one, "  she  exclaimed,  catching  sight 
of  the  solar  topee  which  was  gaily  floating 
along  in  the  water,  like  an  overturned  boat, 
about  twenty  feet  off  the  dingey. 

"  Wait ;  let  me ! "   cried  Ray  quickly. 

"  No.  I'll  get  it  myself, "  decidedly,  and 
she  swam  towards  it. 

Her  action  was  really  caused  by  a  wish 
to  get  into  the  dingey  by  the  other  side 
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rather  than  any  desire  to  be  the  personal 
rescuer  of  the  hat;  but  she  could  not  tell 
him  that.  She  was  all  right  in  the  water — 
comparatively ;  getting  out  of  it  in  a  clinging 
petticoat  and  stockinged  feet  was  an  ordeal, 
even  though  the  skirt  was  white  worked 
linen  and  the  stockings  holeless.  But  what 
an  incomprehensible  being  is  woman!  She 
will  walk  along  half  a  mile  of  beach  in  a 
close  fitting  bathing  costume  without  a  fear, 
because  it  is  the  proper  dress,  and  bare  her 
neck  and  arms  in  a  ball-room  as  others  do. 
But  to  appear  in  underclothing  under  any 
circumstance!  the  least  prudish  of  them 
shrink  from  it  with  instinctive  modesty. 
Kathleen  was  no  exception  to  the  rule— 
though  she  would  study  the  cut  of  her  bathing 
dress. 

To  rescue  the  hat  was  not  so  easy  as  she 
imagined.  To  get  it  was  one  thing;  to  bring 
it  into  the  boat  quite  another.  As  she  pushed 
it  in  front  of  her  it  turned  over;  and  just 
as  she  reached  the  dingey  it  tipped  on  one 
side  again  and  filled  with  water. 

ft  Oh  dear ! "  she  said  to  herself,  trying 
to  lift  it  with  one  hand  and  finding  it  quite 
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impossible  to  move,  "I  had  no  idea  a  hat 
could  be  so  heavy,"  and  she  strove  with 
all  her  might  to  raise  it,  but  could  not. 
It  never  struck  her  for  a  moment  that  the 
hat  was  full  of  water,  for  she  felt  sick  and 
giddy  with  her  head  exposed  to  the  blazing 
sun,  and  the  fright  she  had  undergone.  It 
was  only  after  she  had  turned  it  upside 
down  that  she  knew  the  reason  why  it  was 
hard  to  lift.  Then,  throwing  it  into  the 
boat  quickly,  she  crawled  in  after  and  sank 
down  in  the  bottom  a  dripping  heap. 

For  a  moment  she  felt  as  if  her  senses 
were  leaving  her.  Her  head  began  to  reel, 
while  the  outline  of  Ray,  who  had  got  out 
of  his  own  boat  and  was  bending  over  her 
in  tender  solicitude,  and  Amy,  whose  wet 
head  was  resting  on  the  cushion,  were  blurred 
and  indistinct.  But  a  glance  at  Castle- 
ton,  as  he  came  alongside  in  his  outrigger 
with  a  brandy  flask,  brought  her  round 
quicker  than  the  reviver  he  was  offering 
could  have  done.  Something  in  his  expres- 
sion as  he  looked  at  her  fixedly  brought 
the  colour  in  a  rapid  wave  to  her  cheek  and 
an  indignant  flash  to  her  eye.  She  could 
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not  analyze  the  look  as  anything  offensive ; 
yet  she  felt  it  was  offensive.  And  Castle- 
ton  could  not  have  expressed  even  to  him- 
self that  he  was  doing  anything  more  than 
admiring  her  figure.  For  when  is  a  well- 
shaped  woman  seen  to  better  advantage  than 
under  something  thin  and  wet  and  clinging? 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  Kathleen,  steadily, 
refusing  the  brandy,  "  I  really  do  not  want 
it.  But  Amy,  poor  child,  will  be  glad  of  a 
little,  I  am  sure,"  and  she  took  it  out  of 
his  hand  quietly  and  reached  round  to  her 
sister. 

"Ah  Kitty!  then  you're  not  drowned  after 
all,"  she  said,  wisely,  in  a  languid  whisper, 
after  Kathleen  had  raised  her  head  and  made 
her  swallow  the  brandy.  *  I  thought  you 
would  never  need  this  again,  darling,  and 
so — I  put  it  on,"  indicating  Kathleen's  dress 
skirt  which  she  had  donned  over  her  own 
soaked  muslin,  and  which  was  now  almost 
as  wet  as  her  own  clothes.  Then  the  drab- 
bled golden  mop  again  sought  refuge  on 
the  pillow. 

"  There's  not  a  dry  thing  about  this  boat, 
or  I  would  beg  for  a  towel,"  remarked 
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Kathleen,  tragically,  as  she  wrung  the  water 
out  of  her  long  hair,  and  watched  the  coolie 
bailing  out  what  she  had  just  brought  into 
the  dingey.  "Now,  dear,"  to  Amy,  "just 
let  me  take  off  your  shoes  and  stockings. 
We  can  hang  them,  at  least,  up  to  dry. 
They  will  then  be  more  comfortable  for  you 
to  put  on  before  we  land.  Why,  you're  lying 
in  a  regular  pool !  Come !  *  placing  a  gentle 
hand  under  her  head.  "  I'll  help  you  to 
get  up.  You  must  sit  on  one  of  the 
cushions. " 

u  Do  let  me  alone, "  exclaimed  Amy,  pet- 
tishly, shaking  herself  free,  though  she  turned 
her  head  round  towards  Kathleen.  "I'm 
much  better  as  I  am.  They  can't  see  my 
mosquito  bites  here, "  in  a  whisper.  "  But 
why  did  you  save  me,  Kitty?  It  would 
have  been  far  kinder  to  let  me  drown — oh 
you  don't  know  how  much  better  for  me ! " 

"Hush,  darling,  don't  talk  like  that. 
Besides,  I  did  not  save  you  after  all.  You 
will  have  forgotten  all  this  little  adventure 
in  half-an-hour  or  so,  when  we  are  safe  at 
home.  Now,  are  you  not  more  comfort- 
able?" putting  the  seat  cushions  under  her. 
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"  What  a  lucky  girl  you  are  to  have  short 
hair!" 

"  No,  I'm  the  most  unlucky  girl  in  the 
world.  And  a  wicked  girl  too — wicked  and 
deceitful.  I'll  tell  you  what  I  mean  when 
we  get  home;  I  can't  keep  it  any  longer. 
At  least,  Kitty — please  don't  mind  what 
I  have  been  saying.  I  am  only  talking 
nonsense." 

The  last  few  disjointed  sentences  and  the 
change  of  expression  on  Amy's  face  were 
due  to  the  fact  that  she  caught  Castleton's 
eye.  He  had  overheard  her  almost  hysteri- 
cal confession  from  the  vantage-ground  of 
his  outrigger  from  which  he  had  been  watch- 
ing the  sisters  narrowly.  The  look  of  friendly 
interest,  under  which  he  habitually  veiled 
his  feelings  towards  the  two  Tredennick 
girls,  suddenly  changed  into  a  glance  of  cold 
disapprobation  directed  at  Amy.  The  poor 
child,  who  would  have  done  almost  anything 
rather  than  incur  his  disapproval,  felt  she 
had  displeased  him ;  and  hastened  to  make 
amends — very  satisfactory  ones  under  the 
circumstances.  By  which  means  Amy's  good 
angel  was  stifled  through  the  strong  per- 
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sonality  and  dominant  power  of  her  evil 
one. 

"  The  sooner  we  get  home  the  better, " 
said  Ray,  practically,  giving  directions  to  the 
Chinamen  after  he  had  fastened  his  outrigger 
to  the  dingey,  and  taken  the  steering  of  the 
latter  into  his  own  hands.  "I  wish  I  had 
something  dry  to  offer  you ;  but  I  have  not 
even  a  coat  with  me,"  pointing  to  his  thin 
boating  flannels.  "  You  would  not  care  for 
the  coolie's  coat,  I  suppose  ? "  to  Kathleen. 

"  Missie !  "  cried  the  boy  quickly,  turning 
round  before  she  had  time  to  answer,  as 
he  rested  his  oar  in  the  rowlock,  "  You  hab 
my  number  one  piecee  coat.  Me  can  do 
plenty  well  without  he,"  and  he  made  a 
rapid  movement  to  pull  the  loose  tunic  over 
his  head. 

"  No,  no,  boy,"  replied  Kathleen  as  quickly, 
knowing  instinctively  that  there  was  nothing 
underneath  it,  "  I  am  wet  all  through,  and 
would  only  soil  your  coat  for  nothing,"  and 
she  looked  kindly  and  gratefully  at  him. 
u  But,  if  you  row  very  fast,  that  will  be 
helping  me  a  great  deal." 

"  All  lite,  Missie, "   and  the  boy  redoubled 
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his  efforts  to  make  the  boat  fly  through  the 
water.  For  he  had  a  great  liking  for  his 
young  mistress  in  his  own  stolid  way,  and 
would  have  done  a  great  deal  for  her  as 
his  magnanimous  offer  testified. 

"  You  can't  possibly  go  home  as  you  are. 
Suppose  you  come  on  board  the  yacht  and 
get  your  things  dried,"  said  Castleton,  who 
was  beginning  to  feel  de  trop,  and  wished 
to  have  some  say  in  the  arrangements. 

"  Oh  yes !  that  will  be  the  best  thing  to 
do,"  exclaimed  Amy,  anxious  to  put  herself 
to  rights  before  landing.  *  Only  you  go  on 
first  and  have  some  shawls  ready  for  us. 
That  is,  if  you  have  any  on  board." 

"  Plenty,  I  daresay ;  or,  failing  them, 
blankets.  But  I  don't  go  so  much  faster 
than  you;  and  there's  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  arrive  at  the  same  time,  is  there  ? " 

Which  was  unanswerable  by  Amy. 

"  If  you  would  go  and  fetch  us  some 
wraps,  Mr.  Castleton,  I  should  be  so  much 
obliged,"  said  Kathleen,  with  gentle  persist- 
ence. "  It  will  look  much  better  for  us  to 
have  something  dry  to  put  on  over  our  wet 
garments  when  we  land,  besides  the  comfort, " 
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for  she  felt  it  was  no  use  mincing  matters 
with  him. 

"  But  you  are  coming  on  board  my  yacht. " 

"  Indeed,  no.  We  cannot,  thank  you.  And 
I  should  like  to  get  home  as  soon  as  possible. " 

u  I  agree  with  you, "  said  Kay,  who  had 
been  listening.  "  That  will  be  a  much  better 
plan, "  to  Amy.  "  Now,  make  haste  like  a 
good  fellow,  Castleton.  We  shall  wait  for 
you  at  the  wharf  if  you  do  not  overtake 
us  before." 

Thus  requested,  there  was  nothing  for 
Castleton  to  do  but  to  go  as  desired,  which 
he  did  with  all  outward  politeness,  yet  with  an 
inward  anathema  towards  Ray  Clifford  and 
a  feeling  of  anger  against  the  girl  who  had 
given  him  such  a  summary  dismissal.  His 
presence  was  not  needed,  that  was  evident ; 
and  he  had  been  too  accustomed  to  the  first 
place  all  his  life  to  think  of  putting  in  an 
appearance  when  there  was  the  rare  chance 
of  his  being  left  out  in  the  cold.  So  he 
made  an  excuse  of  something  that  wanted 
seeing  to  on  board  the  yacht,  and  sent  the 
very  acceptable  wraps  with  his  servant. 

But    Castleton's  vanity  would  have  been 
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even  more  wounded  had  he  known  that 
neither  the  girls  nor  Ray,  who  accompanied 
them  home,  commented  on  his  non-appear- 
ance ;  though  even  Amy  felt  relieved  at  the 
substitute  he  had  sent  with  the  shawls. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  boating  accident  and  the  uncomfortable 
wetting  left  no  ill  effects  on  the  girls.  It  was 
an  unpleasant  experience  certainly,  but  that 
was  all. 

Just  before  landing  Ray  remembered  that 
his  senior  Major  had  that  day  taken  up 
his  quarters  in  the  hotel  close  at  hand; 
and,  as  his  wife  was  a  nice,  motherly, 
little  body  whose  goodness  of  heart  was 
well  known  to  him,  he  and  the  bedrenched 
ones  agreed  that  the  best  thing  they  could 
do  under  the  circumstances  was  to  throw 
themselves  on  her  mercy  and  beg  for  a 
change  of  raiment.  Happily  they  found  the 
good  lady  at  home,  and,  with  characteristic 
kindness,  she  postponed  the  afternoon  tennis 
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(her  daily  recipe  for  reducing  a  somewhat 
redundant  figure)  until  after  the  two  unfor- 
tunates had  ransacked  her  wardrobe,  and 
emerged  dry  and  smiling  in  their  borrowed 
plumes. 

Not  even  a  trace  of  cold  or  fever  did 
Amy  catch  from  her  wetting,  though  she 
pleaded  headache  to  visitors  and  kept  to 
herself  till  the  mosquito  bites  had  entirely 
disappeared. 

But,  as  the  days  went  and  drew  on 
towards  the  24th  of  May  she  had  recovered 
her  wonted  good  spirits,  or  what  now  passed 
for  them;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the 
Queen's  birthday,  she  was  to  ah1  appearance 
as  blithe  as  a  lark  and  as  lively  as  a 
cricket.  This  was  explained  by  the  simple 
fact  that  the  annual  ball  in  memory  of  that 
great  event  was  to  be  held  at  Government 
House ;  and  Amy,  whose  dancing  facilities 
had  become,  to  her  own  thinking,  rather 
rusty  after  a  few  weeks  resting  on  the 
shelf,  was  determined  to  make  the  most  of 
this  wind-up  of  the  season's  festivities. 

Kathleen,  too,  was  happy  at  the  prospect 
of  the  ball,  though  she  was  far  from  showing 
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that  exuberance  of  spirits  which  characterized 
her  sister.  Perhaps  it  was  because  her 
happiness  was  so  much  deeper,  so  less 
superficial  than  Amy's  that  she  found  it 
impossible  to  talk  about ;  perhaps  it  was 
only  consideration  for  the  younger  girl  that 
kept  her  silent.  At  any  rate  she  was  rally, 
supremely  happy;  happier,  it  seemed  to  her 
than  ever  she  had  been  before — fey  almost. 
So  madly  and  intensely  happy  that  even 
Mrs.  Tredennick  in  her  low-cut  ball-dress 
seemed  more  clothed  than  usual,  and  the 
chair-coolies  smelt  less  strongly  of  garlic 
than  ever  she  had  remembered. 

For  Eay  was  going  to  the  ball,  of  course. 
He  had  told  her  he  might  be  late  in  turning 
up ;  but  three  blank  spaces  in  a  programme 
would  be  reserved  for  all  that.  It  was  now 
only  a  week  till  the  announcement  of  their 
engagement.  Seven  little  days !  How  they 
would  fly  to  be  sure,  as  the  last  five  months 
and  three  weeks  odd  had  done.  Now  the 
rumours  he  had  heard  about  having  to  leave 
for  England  soon  had  been  confirmed,  and 
she  would  accompany  him  as  his  wife.  It 
was  promotion  too,  and  Kathleen  thought 
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proudly  what  a  fine,  young  captain  her 
husband  would  make,  and  how  well-fitted 
to  any  new  access  of  power.  Ray  had 
certainly  seemed  strange  and  absent  many 
times  lately;  but  no  wonder,  with  an  un- 
certainty hanging  over  him. 

In  the  meantime  there  was  plenty  to  do 
and  nothing  to  be  regretted,  unless  indeed 
it  were  Amy's  unhappiness.  But,  at  the 
present  moment,  the  little  golden  head  did 
not  seem  to  have  a  care  beyond  a  very 
unnecessary  hesitation  as  to  whether  pale 
blue  or  white  and  silver  would  be  the  more 
becoming  costume  for  the  ball.  Kathleen 
assured  her  she  might  shut  her  eyes  and 
wear  the  first  she  touched,  if  it  were  only 
a  question  of  becomingness. 

But  it  seemed  that  Amy  had  a  more 
weighty  consideration  on  her  mind  this  even- 
ing than  merely  to  look  as  pretty  as  usual. 
She  intended  to  outshine  herself  in  that 
respect;  and  to  be  a  vision  of  delight,  some- 
thing to  be  remembered  and  looked  back  on 
with  longing  and  with  reverence  by  more 
than  one  of  the  suitors  she  had  hitherto  kept 
at  arm's  length.  Therefore  she  finally  decided 
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that  white  and  silver  would  live  longer  in 
their  memory,  and  would  look  more  spirit- 
like  and  ethereal  than  a  coloured  dress. 
For  who  ever  heard  of  a  guardian  angel 
in  pale  blue !  And  Amy  was  fully  determined 
to  enact  the  heavenly  being  on  this  occasion, 
by  doing  what  she  firmly  believed  was 
for  the  good  of  her  unfortunate  suitors,  in 
such  a  sweet  manner  that  they  would  ever 
more  look  up  to  her  as  a  being  too  fresh 
and  pure  to  mingle  her  life  with  theirs! 
How  they  would  remember  her  as  the  good 
genius  of  their  lives  years  afterwards,  as  they 
went  down  the  hill  of  life  as  old  and  lonely 
bachelors ! 

"  Kitty !  "  she  exclaimed,  as  they  were 
taking  off  their  light  cloaks  in  the  dressing- 
room,  "I  want  to  speak  to  you  for  just 
a  moment  before  we  go  into  the  ball-room. 
Come  here,"  drawing  her  on  one  side. 

"  Surely  none  of  your  stitches  have  come 
undone  ?  I  sewed  them  all  myself, "  replied 
Kathleen,  smiling  at  her  mysterious  manner. 

"Oh   no!     Nothing  of  that  sort.     But- 
whisper! — I  would  have  told  you  before  we 
left  home,  only  I  didn't  want  a  lecture.    Now 
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you  have  no  time  to  give  me  one.  I  am 
going  to  let  all  the  men  who  think  they 
care  about  me  propose  to  me  to-night.  You 
remember  I  told  you  I  would,  that  day  we 
were  nearly  drowned,  and  now  is  the  first 
chance  I  have  had.  Yes,  everyone  of  them, 
except  Mr.  Tomlynes;  you  know  my  reasons 
for  leaving  him  out.  And  it  will  be  a  strange 
thing  if  I  cannot  get  the  man  I  care  for  to  like 
me  better  than  he  seems  to  do.  Perhaps  after 
all  he  does  care  for  me  more  than  he  pretends, 
I  have  that  idea  somehow.  Don't  look  so 
shocked,  Kitty,"  and  Amy  gave  her  sister's 
arm  a  playful  pinch.  "  It  is  the  right  thing 
for  me  to  do.  I  shall  try  not  to  poach  on 
your  preserves,  my  dear  ;  but  if  Ray  proposes 
to  me  to-night  you  must  not  say  that  is  my 
fault,"  flippantly.  "  Why,  there's  Mamma  at 
the  door  waiting  for  us !  "  And  Amy  turned 
abruptly  and  tripped  after  her  mother. 

Kathleen  followed  more  leisurely.  Remon- 
strances were  useless  with  Amy  as  she  well 
knew ;  besides,  now  there  was  no  opportunity. 

Major  Tredennick  who  had  been  waiting 
at  the  cloak-room  door  was  very  soon  saddled 
by  his  wife,  and  the  two  sisters  brought  up 
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the  rear.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  eager  applicants 
for  "  the  pleasure  of  a  waltz."  Foremost 
among  them  was  Castleton  who  got  two 
dances  out  of  Amy  as  soon  as  he  asked  for 
them.  Then  he  came  forward  and,  with  a 
much  less  confident  air,  begged  Kathleen  for 
one.  She  could  not  well  refuse,  though  she 
would  much  rather  have  done  so,  but  he  had 
to  be  content  with  the  first  after  supper  as 
her  programme  was  filled  up  so  far  already. 
Amy's  dances  were  the  one  now  striking  up 
and  another  just  after  her  sister's. 

As  Castleton  placed  his  arm  round  her  the 
little  girl  felt  herself  in  the  seventh  heaven. 
For  the  time  being  she  forgot  everything,  and 
how  he  had  treated  her,  in  the  intoxication 
of  his  presence. 

u  How  do  you  like  dancing  under  punkahs, 
Miss  Amy  ? "  he  asked  her,  glancing  up  at 
the  huge,  linen-curtained  frames  swaying 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  hope  of 
reducing  the  tropical  atmosphere  to  something 
more  bearable. 

"  It  is  just  perfection.  I  had  no  idea  there 
were  punkahs.  I  did  not  notice  them  before. 

VOL.    II.  14 
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How  beautifully  cool  and  pleasant  the 
room  is !  " 

"  I  was  just  going  to  remark  it  is  beastly  hot. 
Excuse  the  expression;  but  my  collar  is  get- 
ting limp  already,  which  does  not  improve 
a  man's  temper  when  his  fool  of  a  boy  has 
forgotten  to  put  a  relay  of  them  into  his 
chair.  Do  you  see  that  fellow  over  there  ?  " 

"  Captain  Hazeldene  ?  " 

u  Yes.  He  has  had  two  new  collars  already, 
and  has  four  more  in  the  dressing-room  in 
case  of  need/ 

"  Why  not  ask  him  to  lend  you  one  ? " 

*  An  inch  too  short.  You  see  I  am  a 
much  bigger  man,  the  tallest  man  in  the 
room,  in  fact.  And,"  he  added  to  himself 
in  great  self- complaisance,  "  by  long  chalks 
the  best  looking.  I  did  think  of  asking 
Grimswaide  for  a  loan,  but  I  know  he  will 
want  all  he  has  brought,"  he  added  aloud. 
"  That's  the  worst  of  being  short,  and  fat, 
and  puffy.  But  there  will  not  be  much 
dancing  to-night  for  anyone.  We  are 
almost  the  only  couple  in  the  room,  though 
the  waltz  can't  be  half  through.  Suppose 
we  follow  the  fashion  and  go  for  a  stroll 
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in  the  garden  instead  of  dancing.  It  will 
be  ever  so  much  cooler,"  stopping  and  hold- 
ing out  his  arm  to  Amy. 

So  they  left  the  ball-room  to  an  indefat- 
igable couple  who  seemed  determined  to 
finish  that  waltz  or  die  in  the  effort;  and 
who  were  making  a  vain  attempt  to  look 
cool  and  comfortable  and  happy  while  the 
perspiration  was  standing  in  beads  on  the 
gentleman's  forehead,  and  the  lady's  fringe, 
which  an  hour  ago  had  waved  in  innocent, 
natural-looking  curls  over  her  brow,  was 
now  standing  out  stiff  and  straight  as  a 
furze  bush. 

"  That  girl  is  a  Yankee  and  has  plenty 
of  go  in  her,"  remarked  Castleton,  nodding 
in  the  direction  of  the  uncurled  front  bangs. 
*  She  knows  how  to  dance,  and  enjoys  it. 
Still,  for  the  sake  of  the  land  of  my  birth, 
I  wish  she  would  look  in  the  glass." 

u  And  her  partner  is  an  Irishman,  conse- 
quently he  is  too  polite  to— 

"Tell  her  the  truth." 

"  Certainly  not.  To  stop  dancing  when 
she  wishes  to  go  on." 

*  Would  you  rather  dance  ?  " 
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u  No,  thank  you.  I  prefer  to  go  to  the 
garden.  If  I  had  wanted  to  dance  I  should 
be  dancing  now. " 

"  Oh  no,  you  would  not ! "  looking  down 
at  her  coolly,  with  his  great,  magnetic  eyes. 
"I  wish  to  sit  out,  and  so  shall  you." 

u  You  treat  me  as  if  I  were  a  slave  ! " 
cried  Amy  indignantly. 

"  Never  mind,  little  one, "  in  a  more 
caressing  voice  than  he  had  used  for  months. 
"So  you  are — a  willing  one,  eh?"  and 
somehow  the  tone  took  away  all  the  sting 
from  the  impudent  words.  "  I  want  to  have 
a  long  chat  with  you,"  leading  her  to  a 
sheltered  spot  apart  from  the  others,  for 
Mr.  Venn  had  not  put  in  an  appearance, 
"  same  as  we  had  the  first  night  I  met  you. 
I  have  never  forgotten  that  time.  Have 
you?" 

"  It  was  my  first  ball, "  evasively.  "  But 
so  many  things  have  happened  since  that. 
I  never  thought  then  I  would  have  such  an 
amount  of  work  cut  out  for  me  as  I  have 
to  do  to-night." 

"What  kind  of  work?" 

"  Ah  nothing !  "   confusedly. 
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But  Castleton's  curiosity  was  roused.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  had  drawn  out  of 
Amy  how  she  intended  to  have  done  with 
flirtation  and  turn  over  a  new  leaf  in  the 
future,  when  she  had  given  a  summary 
dismissal  to  her  numerous  admirers.  Kath- 
leen's influence  was  working  surely,  silently, 
in  a  way  that  she  had  never  intended. 
Amy  also  gave  her  listener  her  sister's  views 
on  the  subject,  and  how  serious  she  had 
looked  at  the  suggestion  of  including  Ray 
Clifford  among  them. 

Castleton  grasped  the  situation  with  a 
quickness  which  would  have  astonished  his 
victim,  could  she  have  read  his  thoughts. 
He  took  in  the  whole  state  of  affairs  at  a 
glance,  and  was  not  a  man  to  lose  such  an 
opportunity  of  revenging  himself. 

"  And  when  you  reach  home  to-night  you 
can  tell  your  sister  that  Ray  cares  for  you 
most,  after  all.  It  will  be  perfectly  true," 
he  began  by  way  of  a  feeler. 

"As  if  either  Kitty  or  I  could  believe 
such  a  story!" 

a  A  story,  my  dear  child !  *  bending  down 
tenderly,  as  he  found  ordinary  tactics  would 
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not  answer  on  this  occasion,  and  determined 
to  risk  a  great  deal  on  this  last  move  which 
he  was  assured  would  win  him  the  game 
before  Mr.  Venn,  who  was  still  unwell  and  up 
at  the  Peak,  could  have  a  chance  of  know- 
ing— much  less  revenging — his  movements. 
"You  did  not  know  that  my  name  is  Ray?" 
It  would  be  so  easy  to  get  Amy  out  of  the 
way  afterwards,  when  the  breach  between 
Kathleen  and  young  Clifford  had  begun. 
"Did  you,  Amy?" 

"  No, "  she  murmured,  and  then  stopped 
dumbfounded  at  the  revelation  of  all  her 
dearest  dreams,  with  her  brain  in  a  whirl 
and  her  heart  beating  wildly. 

"  Then  it  proves  the  adage  '  Live  and 
learn,'  "  he  remarked,  calmly,  looking  across 
at  the  rows  of  seats  scattered  here  and  there 
on  the  garden  walks,  and  the  couples  com- 
fortably ensconced  on  them  or  sauntering 
about  in  the  distance.  There  was  Kathleen 
strolling  on  the  tennis  lawn  with  her  part- 
ner. He  would  know  her  queenly  grace 
anywhere.  But  no  fear  of  her  seeing  him 
or  her  sister.  They  were  quite  too  much 
in  shadow  to  be  easily  discovered.  "  My 
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name  is  Wynne  Raymond  Castleton,  and  I 
was  always  called  Ray  as  a  boy.  But  after 
my  father  died  my  mother  changed  it  to 
his  name.  And  now  I  always  sign  myself 
Wynne  R.  Castleton,  or  simply  W.  R.  Castle- 
ton.  But  that  does  not  prevent  me  being 
'Ray,'  does  it?" 

"  No, "  replied  Amy,  dreamily.  Her 
thoughts  were  so  fall  of  the  new  discovery 
that  he  really  cared  for  her  after  all.  She 
was  almost  afraid  of  speaking  lest  it  should 
destroy  the  illusion. 

"  And  you  did  not  know  I  thought  any- 
thing of  you?"  thinking  she  looked  soft  and 
pretty  and  kissable  enough  just  then  to 
please  him,  but  for  that  white-robed  figure 
in  the  distance. 

"No,"  mechanically.  Amy's  emotion 
seemed  to  have  almost  robbed  her  of  speech. 
"Not  lately,  that  is." 

"You  know  it  now,  little  one?" 

"Yes,"   very  low. 

"And  you  don't  mind  giving  me  a  kiss 
to  show  you  love  me,  Amy." 

"  But—  '  she  began,  shamefacedly,  blush- 
ing scarlet. 
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u  Oh  very  well !  Just  as  you  please, " 
carelessly.  u  Only  I  thought  you  would  do 
that  much  for  me." 

Amy  was  trembling  like  a  leaf. 

"You  know  I  would  do  anything  in  the 
world  for  you,"  she  said  piteously,  raising 
her  little  flower  face  to  his,  with  a  look  of 
dumb  entreaty  and  submissiveness  in  the 
bright  blue  eyes  which  would  have  melted 
any  man  but  the  one  beside  her. 

All  the  same  Castleton  knew  that  she  had 
not  arrived  at  the  stage  of  doing  his  will 
if  she  knew  it  to  be  wrong.  His  only  plan 
was  to  be  still  her  ideal  of  manhood  to  her 
head  as  well  as  her  heart,  a  course  which 
pleased  his  vanity  while  it  entailed  extra 
trouble.  At  any  rate  it  was  safer. 

"That's  a  good  child,"  he  said,  approv- 
ingly. "Always  do  as  I  tell  you,  and  you 
will  always  be  my  little  girl,  Amy,"  in  a 
caressing  whisper.  "  But  you  must  keep  this 
to  yourself  until  I  give  you  leave  to  talk 
about  it.  I  have  some  business  matters  to 
arrange  before  we  can  think  of  pleasure." 

*  Is  that  why  you — you  have — kept  out  of 
my  way  since  that  time?"  asked  Amy  eagerly. 
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"  That  time! — what  time,  my  dear  child?" 

"  You  remember  that  day — your  launch 
party,  when "  Amy  stopped  confused. 

"  When  what?"  asked  Castleton,  with  a 
mystified  expression.  He  could  see  that  her 
reluctance  was  real,  not  feigned,  and  he  had 
no  sympathy  with  maiden  modesty. 

"  When  Kitty  threw  the  dynamite  over- 
board," looking  up  helplessly,  but  finding 
no  dawning  light  in  his  impenetrable  eyes. 
"When — oh  don't  ask  me! — when  you 
kissed  me."  The  murder  was  out.  Amy 
looked  thoroughly  ashamed  of  herself  for  the 
confession  which  had  been  wrung  from  her. 

"  Of  course  I  remember.  As  if  I  could 
forget  that  day !  "  with  double-dyed  hypo- 
crisy, for  the  poor  little  incident  on  which 
Amy  had  strung  the  romance  of  her  life 
had  quite  escaped  his  memory,  though  he 
had  thought  over  and  over  again  of  the 
part  her  sister  had  played  on  that  memor- 
able morning. 

"  And  your  business  matters  were  the 
reason  of — of,"  began  Amy  again,  timidly. 

"  Certainly  they  were.  What  other  reason 
could  there  be,"  reassuringly.  Castleton 
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felt  he  had  committed  himself  to  nothing. 
"  And  you  must  keep  your  own  council,  as 
I  told  you  before.  Only  you  may  tell  your 
sister  as  a  joke — I  know  how  fond  you  are 
of  jokes.  What  a  splendid  opportunity  this 
will  be  of  poking  some  fan  at  her.  Fancy 
you  and  I  sharing  such  a  clever  little  secret 
between  us !  *  and  in  the  playful  tone  was 
an  air  of  proud  possession. 

u  Oh !  "  cried  Amy,  clapping  her  hands 
gleefully,  and  quite  taken  in  by  his  manner, 
"that  will  be  splendid  fun.  But,"  growing 
suddenly  serious,  "  suppose  Kitty  thinks  I'm 
in  earnest  about  her  Bay." 

u  Well !  Of  all  the  conceited  little  girls !  " 
began  Castleton,  in  a  tone  that  made  Amy 
blush  furiously,  and  feel  exceedingly  ashamed 
of  herself,  she  knew  not  why.  "  To  think 
your  sister  could  be  so  very  foolish ! " 

"  I  must  be  conceited  when  even  you  tell 
me  so,"  humbly. 

u  Never  mind.  There  is  no  fear  of  the 
joke  going  too  far,  when  one  who  thinks  so 
much  of  your  family  as  I  do  has  anything  to 
do  with  it.  But  promise  me  one  thing,  Amy. 
Remember,  you  are  not  to  tell  your  sister 
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that  you  have  any  other  acquaintance  of 
the  name  of  Ray,  besides  your  intended 
brother-in-law,  until  I  give  you  leave  to," 
and  Castleton's  arm  stole  round  her  waist. 
"  We  trust  each  other,  you  know,  and  this 
must  be  our  secret  until  I  see  my  way 
clear  to  giving  it  out  myself." 

"  I  promise, "  replied  the  little  girl,  whose 
will  was  utterly  subservient  to  his  as  long 
as  she  had  no  idea  he  could  act  wrongly. 
"And  the  word  of  a  Tredennick  once  passed 
is  as  good  as  another  man's  oath.  Our  motto 
is — 1  forget  the  Latin — but  it  means  'My 
word  is  passed.'  We  had  a  Cornish  motto 
before  this  one  which  we  adopted  at  the 
time  of  the  Crusades.  It  came  about  so. 
An  ancestor  of  ours  declared  he  would  storm 
the  forts  of  the  enemy  by  daylight  the  next 
morning  or  die  in  the  effort.  Later  on  the 
Christians  found  that  the  Saracens  had  been 
reinforced  in  the  night,  and,  unless  they  beat 
a  speedy  retreat  would  all  be  cut  to  pieces. 
My  ancestor  would  not  go  back  on  his  word ; 
no  one  was  mad  enough  to  follow  him; 
and  he  rode  single-handed  towards  the  fort 
of  the  enemy.  He  never  came  back.  Father 
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told  me  this  when  I  was  quite  a  small  girl, 
but  I  have  never  forgotten  it.  And  though 
I  am  neither  good  nor  grand  nor  brave  I 
don't  mean  to  ever  forget  it." 

"  I  am  sure  I  could  trust  you  to  keep 
your  word  to  me  even  without  this  delight- 
ful legend  of  old-world  family  conscientious- 
ness," with  impressiveness. 

"Yes,"  simply,   "you  could." 

u  That's  right.  And  you  can  trust  me 
too,  Amy.  Good  gracious !  "  with  a  start 
of  well-feigned  disgust.  "  There's  my  partner 
come  to  look  for  me.  I  thought  we  had 
been  only  a  few  seconds  together.  How 
time  flies, "  with  a  look  of  ineffable  meaning 
as  to  what  had  made  it  fly.  "  Ah !  there's 
your  sister.  I  shall  leave  you  with  her. 
Don't  say  anything  to  her  until  you  get 
home  to-night.  That  is,  if  you  should  care 
to  say  anything  at  all  to  her  of  your  own 
free  will;  don't  on  my  account  remember, 
I  only  give  you  permission  to  please  your- 
self up  to  a  certain  point.  Au  revoir,  Amy. 
Remember  not  to  give  my  next  dance  to 
some  other  fellow,"  and  Castleton's  long 
legs  very  soon  overtook  the  partner  who 
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had  not  come  to  look  for  him.  A  few 
minutes  afterwards  he  returned  to  the  same 
secluded  seat  and  made  himself  happy  with 
another  pretty  girl  who  was  not  Amy. 

But  all  the  time  he  was  eagerly  waiting 
for  his  dance  with  Kathleen.  Ray  Clifford, 
for  whom  the  girl  was  naturally  keeping 
the  before  supper  waltz  in  the  hopes  of 
having  time  for  a  nice  little  chat  afterwards, 
had  not  turned  up  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Lancers  preceding  it.  Kathleen  was  engaged 
for  the  latter  much  to  her  father's  disap- 
pointment, who  brought  forward  a  special 
friend  and  crony  of  his  own,  in  hopes  that 
his  daughter  could  give  him  the  only  dance 
he  would  be  able  to  secure  that  night ;  which 
really  meant,  in  his  case,  a  sit  out  and 
talk  with  an  interesting  girl.  Major  Tre- 
dennick  looked  so  hurt  when  Kathleen  had 
not  a  dance  to  spare  that  she  good-naturedly 
promised  the  supper  dance  to  the  crony, 
provided  her  real  partner  (Ray)  would  have 
no  objection  to  take  a  substitute  which  she 
had  kept  open  at  the  end  of  the  programme. 

When  Ray  arrived  on  the  scene  it  was 
close  upon  supper  time,  and  the  crony  was 
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beside  Kathleen  waiting  for  his  dance  with 
a  hopeful  expression  on  his  elderly  counte- 
nance. Ray  assented  to  Kathleen's  proposal 
with  a  readiness  that  surprised  her.  He 
even  informed  her  sotto  voce  that  she  should 
not  have  kept  a  dance  open  for  him,  as  he 
was  so  late,  a  thing  never  done  by  him 
before.  Then  he  went  away,  laughingly 
asserting  how  much  in  favour  he  must  be, 
as  Amy  had  begged  him  to  sit  out  the 
supper  dance  with  her;  and  that  he  would 
be  perfectly  happy  in  the  exchange.  He  did 
not  add  that  that  young  lady  had  been 
anxious  for  his  protection  all  the  evening, 
in  order  to  rid  herself  of .  a  troublesome 
suitor  who  seemed  incapable  of  understand- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  word  u  No. " 

The  truth  was  that  Ray  had  been  wor- 
ried by  a  large  amount  of  extra  duty  in  a 
broiling  sun  all  day,  which  had  given  him 
a  splitting  headache.  Added  to  this,  he  had 
heard  a  most  unpleasant  rumour  which  was 
running  the  rounds  of  the  colony.  It  was 
that  Kathleen  and  her  father  had  been 
called  out  of  bed  the  night  before  by  a 
messenger  from  the  Peak,  with  the  news 
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that  Mr.  Venn  was  worse.  Also  that  they 
had  immediately  started  to  see  him;  and 
that,  having  arrived  there,  Major  Treden- 
nick  had  gone  back  himself  post  haste  for 
a  doctor  who,  when  he  came,  found  nobody 
in  the  house  but  Kathleen  and  the  sick 
man,  even  the  Chinese  servants  having  dis- 
appeared. And,  added  the  gossips,  Miss 
Tredennick  was  going  in  for  a  deathbed 
marriage,  so  that  Mr.  Venn's  money  should 
not  slip  through  the  fingers  of  her  family, 
who  were  getting  worse  off  every  day— 
they  had  it  on  the  authority  of  the  young 
lady's  mother.  It  was  not  a  nice  story  to 
hear,  especially  when  a  man  is  seedy  and 
overworked,  with  all  his  nerves  twitching 
and  his  head  like  a  furnace.  He  did  not 
doubt  that  there  was  much  exaggeration  ; 
but  he  felt  vexed  with  Kathleen  for  putting 
herself  in  such  a  false  position,  and  meant 
to  tell  her  so  before  the  night  was  over. 
For,  although  there  was  a  tacit  agreement 
between  them  to  let  her  please  herself  about 
her  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Venn,  Ray  felt 
it  was  going  too  far  for  him  not  to  interfere. 
Only  a  week  more  and  their  engagement 
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might  be  announced,  but  in  his  present 
mood  he  felt  that  a  week  was  too  long  to 
wait  for  anything. 

So  that  he  was  not  looking  forward  to 
his  dance  with  Kathleen — one  far  down  on 
the  programme — with  the  unmixed  feelings 
of  happiness  which  he  would  have  felt  had 
there  been  no  Mr.  Venn  in  the  background. 
For  the  present  he  had  Amy  to  look  after 
—Amy,  who  always  put  herself  under  his 
protection  when  she  began  to  get  out  of 
her  depth — Amy,  whom  he  had  tried  hard 
to  be  angry  with  on  several  occasions,  but 
generally  ended  by  forgiving,  sometimes  for 
her  own  sake  though  oftener  for  Kathleen's. 
It  happened  that  the  talk  Ray  had  with 
his  intended  sister-in-law  this  night  was  so 
long  and  serious  that,  as  they  sat  in  the 
selfsame  seat  lately  occupied  by  her  and 
Castleton  they  forgot  all  about  supper. 
True,  Amy  had  inveigled  Ray  there  against 
his  better  judgment ;  but,  as  she  declared 
she  u  must  get  out  of  sight  of  that  horrid 
Mr.  Grimswaide  who  had  actually  gone 
down  on  his  knees "  to  her,  he  gave  in. 
Then  the  lecture  began.  At  least  it  was 
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what  Amy  called  a  lecture.  To  her  compa- 
nion it  was  a  very  mild  way  of  expressing 
his  feelings  at  her  (to  him)  heartless  treat- 
ment of  his  friend  Tomlynes.  He  began 
with  a  most  laudable  amount  of  tact  and 
moderation  of  speech.  But,  after  a  while, 
finding  Amy  was  quite  unimpressed  by  his 
logic,  he  began  to  try  force  of  language  and, 
afterwards,  still  more  persuasive  eloquence. 

"Why  don't  you  have  the  honesty  to 
tell  the  man  you  are  only  making  a  fool 
of  him  as  well  as  of  the  rest  of  them?"  he 
demanded  hotly.  "It's  a  sin  to  see  a  fine 
manly  fellow  played  fast  and  loose  with  by 
a  chit  like  you.  He  will  not  think  any 
more  of  you  or  your  sex  in  the  long  run 
for  this  piece  of  work,  I  can  tell  you." 

*  There's  where  you  make  a  vast  mistake, " 
replied  Amy,  with  provoking  coolness.  "  It 
only  proves  how  very  little  you  know  of 
male  human  nature  to  make  such  an  asser- 
tion. The  worse  we  treat  you  the  more 
you  think  of  us.  That  is  provided  we  have 
a  nice  little  manner  of  torturing,  which  I 
flatter  myself  I  possess.  And  that  we  don't 
show  our  hand,  which  I  never  do.  Why, 
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Ray  Clifford,  I  could  twist  you  round  my 
little  finger,  if  Kitty  had  not  been  in  the 
field  before  me,  and  if  I  tried  hard  enough. 
But  you're  not  worth  the  trouble,  it  would 
be  such  a  waste  of  ammunition,"  and  Amy 
placed  her  hand  teasingly  on  his,  looking  up 
archly  into  his  eyes. 

"  Really !  Could  you  though  ?  No,  Miss, 
I  think  not.  Time  was  when  you  were 
much  more  deferential  towards  your  elders 
and  much  less  conceited.  But  seriously, 
Amy,"  and  in  his  earnestness  Ray  caught 
hold  of  her  hand  in  both  of  his  and  kept 
it  fast  as  he  bent  down  over  her,  "if  you 
had  a  husband  to  care  for  you,  some  one 
you  could  look  up  to  and  respect  as  a  true, 
good  man,  don't  you  think  it  would  be 
better  than  being  as  you  are,  with  plenty 
of  admirers  it  is  true,  but  whose  attentions 
only  amuse  you  when  you  are  in  a  good 
humour  and  provoke  and  worry  you  when 
you  don't  feel  inclined  for  flirting,  by  your 
own  admitting?" 

"  Yes, "  she  replied,  dreamily,  £rown  grave 
all  at  once,  as  she  gazed  straight  in  front 
of  her  with  a  rapt  look  in  the  full,  bright 
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eyes. — "  Isn't  that  a  funny  lantern  ?  "  abruptly 
changing  the  subject,  and  indicating  an  enor- 
mous Chinese  illuminator,  a  capital  represen- 
tation of  a  fish  whose  bright  metallic 
scales  were  gleaming  and  shining  in  the 
darkness.  "  It  must  be  five  feet  long. " 

"  I  daresay, "  replied  Clifford,  hastily,  not 
wishing  her  to  drift  into  ordinary  topics. 
So  engrossed  were  he  and  Amy  with  her 
affairs  that  neither  of  them  heard  the  slight 
rustle  of  a  woman's  dress  on  the  sward  near 
them.  Nor  were  they  aware  that  Castleton 
had  brought  his  companion — by  her  father's 
desire — to  see  the  fish-lantern,  the  crony 
having  given  her  into  his  hands  immediately 
she  had  had  the  honesty  to  aver,  in  answer 
to  a  direct  question,  that  she  did  prefer 
dancing  to  supper. 

"  Will  you  dance  it  with  me  ?  *  asked 
Castleton,  quickly,  coming  up.  Kathleen's 
somewhat  contradictory  demur  to  the  pro- 
posal was  put  aside  by  the  crony's  presence, 
and  her  father's  request. 

Now  she  was  making  a  straight  line  for 
the  lantern  so  as  to  have  done  with  Castle- 
ton's  company  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
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shortest  cut  happened  to  be  past  the  seat 
which  was  quite  hidden  from  view  by  a 
background  of  shrubs  until  they  came  close 
upon  it.  Then  the  light  from  the  lantern 
shining  on  the  seat  revealed  the  occupants. 

There  was  Ray  bending  down  over  Amy 
with  his  two  hands  closely  clasped  over  hers, 
and  his  head  bent  towards  her.  And  there 
was  Amy  with  a  look  of  rapt  happiness  in  her 
great  blue  eyes — an  answering  look  surely— 
a  look  which  beautified  and  glorified  her. 
A  look  that  Kathleen  had  never  seen  on 
her  face  before. 

Ray  was  speaking.  His  tone  was  low, 
scarcely  above  a  whisper;  but  his  voice, 
always  clear  and  penetrating,  now  in  his 
earnestness  seemed  to  vibrate  with  passionate 
feeling.  Not  a  word  was  lost  to  his  spell- 
bound, fascinated  listeners;  not  a  tone  but 
was  cruelly  distinct  to  the  one  whose  heart- 
strings felt  bursting.  And  the  words  that 
she  heard  Ray  utter  were  only  to  be  taken 
in  one  sense  by  a  person  who  did  not  know 
the  context. 

"  But,  Amy, "  he  was  saying  in  a  tone 
more  earnest  than  he  was  aware  of,  "you 
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don't  know  how  often  I  think  of  you, — you 

do  know  how  I  love  you.     Even  Katie : 

"  Yes,  that's  the  worst  of  it.  What  will 
Kitty  say?  I  do  hope  she  won't  be  very 
angry.  I'm  so  fond  of  Kitty." 

*  Of  course   she  will  not  be  pleased  just 
at   first;    you   could  hardly  expect  it.     But 
by-and-by,    when   you    and   I   are   married 
she  will  know— 

"  Come  away  !  We  have  no  right  here, " 
said  Kathleen  under  her  breath,  to  her  com- 
panion, as  she  leant  heavily  on  his  arm. 
But  in  no  other  way  did  she  betray  signs 
of  emotion.  Only  that  Castleton  knew  her 
story  he  could  never  have  guessed  it  from 
her  manner. 

"That's  the  worst  of  dances,"  he  said 
airily,  "  one  is  always  coming  across  couples 
flirting.  But  it  is  not  every  day  one  over- 
hears a  genuine  proposal,  is  it,  Miss  Tre- 
dennick  ?  " 

*  No, "    she   replied   wearily,   "  not   every 
day,"    all   the   time   wondering  in  her  own 
mind  how  she  could  have  been  deceived  for 
so  long. 

"I   am   sorry   we  overheard  them,"   said 
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Castleton,  with  a  great  show  of  reluctance. 
u  But  it  was  not  our  fault,  after  all.  Who 
could  have  thought  of  seeing  anybody  in 
that  out-of-the-way  corner. "  But  the  covert 
sneer  was  quite  thrown  away  upon  Kathleen. 
She  felt  too  dazed  and  numb  to  take  in 
anything  just  then  which  was  not  put  in 
plain  words. 

"  No,  it  was  not  our  fault.  But  I  am 
very  glad  we  overheard  them,"  she  replied, 
with  a  defiant  ring  in  her  listless  voice. 

"  But  why  ?  "   curiously. 

u  Because  now  I  am  prepared.  When  we 
reach  home  I  shall  be  the  one  to  tell  them 
—not  they  me,"  carelessly.  "I  can  tell 
Amy  I  know  all  about  it.  She  will  be  so 
surprised,"  with  a  rather  watery  attempt 
at  a  smile,  "  and  wonder  how  I  could  possibly 
have  found  out,  until  I  tell  her." 

"  But  we  all  guessed  the  feelings  they  had 
towards  each  other  months  ago.  Anyone  could 
see  with  half  an  eye  how  devoted  Mr.  Clifford 
was  to  your  sister.  It  was  only  a  question 
of  time ;  and  now  everything  has  come  right 
between  them.  What  a  lovely  little  bride 
Miss  Amy  will  make." 
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"  Lovely  indeed.  Let  us  come  indoors, 
Mr.  Castleton.  I  am  feeling  quite  chilly." 

ft  Certainly.  But  chilly  on  this  hot  night ; 
how  strange!  And  you  will  be  bridesmaid 
of  course  ?  " 

u  Bridesmaid !  No — no,  not  bridesmaid. 
What  nonsense  I  am  talking.  Yes ;  of  course 
I  shall  be  bridesmaid  to  my  sister.  It  is 
the  proper  thing  to  do,  is  it  not  ?  I  have 
lived  all  my  life  in  the  country,  and  have 
never  seen  a  wedding — a  proper  one  as  the 
girls  here  say!  That  must  be  my  excuse 
for  being  so  very  ignorant." 

u  Perhaps  that  is  why  you  seem  to  take 
so  little  interest  in  the  prospect  of  one. 
Every  other  young  lady  I  ever  knew  used 
to  go  into  raptures  at  the  thoughts  of  a 
wedding. " 

"Really.  But  I  do  take  the  greatest 
interest  in  this,  nevertheless.  Only  it  has 
been  such  a  surprise,  such  a  sudden  sur- 
prise to  me.  It  is  so  very  premature  to 
think  of  being  bridesmaid,"  and  a  wild 
hope  flashed  across  Kathleen  that  perhaps 
after  all  Ray  would  be  able  to  give  an 
explanation.  The  next  moment  common 
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sense  told  her  such  an  explanation  was 
impossible.  "  Suppose  we  come  indoors  and 
dance  this,  Mr.  Castleton.  You  and  I  have 
the  next  one  together  also,  I  believe,"  she 
said. 

"I'm  glad  to  say  we  have,"  he  replied 
readily.  "But  I  am  really  astonished  to 
hear  you  say  that  you  have  been  quite  in 
the  dark  about  your  sister  and  Mr.  Clifford. " 

So  he  tortured  her  throughout  the  next 
two  clances  till  Kathleen  was  almost  on  the 
verge  of  distraction.  Oh!  how  she  longed 
for  the  ball  to  be  at  an  end  so  that  she 
could  slip  up  to  her  own  room  and  think 
it  over. 

She  had  a  dance  with  Ray  at  the  end 
of  the  programme.  Could  she,  could  she 
possibly  dance  it  with  him?  No,  she  could 
not — no,  she  could  not,  with  the  remembrance 
of  his  perfidy  so  fresh  on  her  mind.  And 
yet  she  must  give  him  his  liberty  at  once. 
No  waiting  till  morning  light;  the  sooner 
the  ordeal  was  over  the  better.  It  would 
not  last  long ;  he  could  understand  at  a 
word  or  two  from  her.  Yes,  she  must  do 
it  to-night.  But  she  could  not  dance  with 
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him,  no,  no,  not  to-night.  And  it  was  not  so 
much  that  she  had  been  deserted  which  struck 
her  with  such  cruel  force  in  the  first  moments 
after  the  discovery,  but  that  it  had  been 
found  out  in  such  a  way.  If  Ray  had  told 
her  honestly  and  fairly  that  he  loved  Amy 
best ;  if  Amy  had  even  hinted  that  her  love 
for  him  was  not  one-sided.  Stay !  she  had 
though.  Those  few  words  in  the  cloak- 
room had  been  her  explanation.  But  Ray, 
oh  how  unlike  himself  he  had  acted! 

Kathleen  made  a  button  off  her  glove 
an  excuse  for  a  visit  to  the  cloak-room, 
and  so  got  rid  of  her  tormentor  for  a  few 
minutes. 

When  she  got  there  her  first  movement 
was  not  to  sew  on  the  button,  but,  turning 
her  back  on  the  attendants,  to  place  her 
hand  inside  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  from 
which  she  drew  out  a  slender,  old-fashioned, 
gold  chain.  At  the  end  of  this  was  a  fin- 
ger ring,  a  poor  little  half  hoop  of  small 
pearls,  not  a  rich  man's  gift  by  any  means. 
Still  it  was  tasteful  and  pretty,  money  laid 
out  to  the  best  advantage,  even  though  the 
pearls  were  but  half  ones  and  the  gold 
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hoop  thin.  Memories  surged  through  Kath- 
leen's brain  as  she  detached  it  from  the 
fastening  and  held  it  between  her  fingers 
for  a  moment.  Then  she  dropped  it  sud- 
denly as  though  it  burnt  her,  and  it  fell 
with  a  clatter  on  to  the  porcelain  pin- 
tray.  Kecollecting  herself  she  picked  it  up 
again,  putting  it  carefully  on  one  side.  Then 
she  tore  off  the  printed  half  of  her  pro- 
gramme, made  that  up  into  a  neat  little 
square  box  with  fingers  which  were  cool 
and  steady,  placed  the  ring  carefully  inside, 
padding  it  securely  with  a  scrap  of  swans- 
down  from  the  powder-puff  lying  near. 
Then,  having  tied  the  cardboard  box  with 
a  piece  of  white  thread  from  a  reel  on  the 
table,  she  put  it  into  her  pocket,  and  the 
thin  gold  chain  round  her  arm. 

*  Pearls  mean  tears, "  she  said  to  herself. 
"  I  have  done  with  them  both  for  ever. " 

With  head  erect,  flashing  eyes,  and  a 
bright  red  spot  burning  on  either  cheek  she 
returned  to  her  partner.  A  thought  of  the 
little  ring  in  her  pocket  was  the  cause  of 
her  indignation.  Ray  had  given  it  to  her 
at  Allough  when  he  could  scarcely  afford  to 
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buy  one.  She  wore  it  two  years  and  a  half 
ago  in  the  same  way  as  it  had  been  worn, 
— with  the  renewal  of  hope — until  the  last  five 
minutes;  in  the  dreary  interval  she  had 
kept  it  still  on  the  thin  gold  chain  hidden 
away  in  a  drawer  as  a  memory,  not 
knowing  where  to  send  it. 

Ray  had  begged  her  to  accept  a  substi- 
tute not  many  months  ago;  a  brilliant  half 
hoop  whose  sparkling  radiance  put  the  poor 
little  shimmering  pearls  quite  in  the  shade. 
He  had  told  her  pearls  meant  tears,  and 
he  wished  her  engagement  to  be  different 
from  the  last.  But  she  had  been  obdurate 
in  her  refusal  to  replace  her  little,  old  friend. 
"  Once  betrothed  always  betrothed, "  she  had 
told  him,  and  how  she  had  always  con- 
sidered herself  bound  as  far  as  she  was 
concerned.  And  then  he  had  acquiesced, 
telling  her  she  should  never  shed  a  tear  as 
long  as  she  trusted  in  him. 

Trusted  in  him !  How  the  words  sounded 
now !  But  he  was  right.  She  should 
never  shed  a  tear  because  of  him.  He 
should  never  be  able  to  see  that  she  still 
had  a  hankering  after  the  man  who  had 
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deceived  her.  That  was  the  meaning  of  his 
fits  of  strange  abstractedness  then.  Oh! 
why  had  he  not  acted  like  himself  and  told 
her  the  truth  before?  But  Amy  was  so 
pretty,  so  lovable,  no  doubt  he  had  been 
carried  away  by  his  feelings  against  his  will. 
Against  Amy  she  felt  no  bitterness;  against 
Kay,  only  because  he  had  seemed  double- 
dealing. 

When  she  again  met  Castleton  he  was 
amazed  by  the  change  in  her.  She  seemed 
to  have  grown  older  and  taller  and  more 
stately  in  five  minutes ;  and  her  expression, 
always  somewhat  haughty  in  repose,  had  lost 
all  its  speaking  sweetness  and  gained  in 
pride.  Ray  Clifford  caught  her  eye  and 
smiled  to  her  across  the  ball-room.  She 
drew  herself  up  to  her  full  height  and  smiled 
back — a  quick,  brilliant  smile,  with  all  the 
hard  sparkle  and  glitter  of  the  diamond  in 
it.  Then,  seeing  Castleton's  look  of  admi- 
ration fixed  upon  her,  she  shot  a  glance  at 
him  out  of  her  dark  blue  eyes  which  now 
looked  black  as  ink,  a  swift,  searching  flash 
that  made  him  quail.  If  ever  she  came  to 
know  of  his  part  in  the  plot  against  her 
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happiness  it  would  go  hard  with  him,  he 
was  certain.  All  the  same,  he  felt  perfectly 
secure  ;  Amy  would  never  betray  him.  He 
chuckled  to  himself  at  the  unprecedented 
success  of  his  plans.  Everyone  seemed  to 
be  working  for  him.  The  old  tunes  when 
all  his  undertakings  were  crowned  with 
success  were  not  over  yet.  "Lucky  Bill," 
the  name  he  was  known  by  in  America, 
was  still  applicable.  Yes,  more  than  ever 
now,  he  thought,  in  his  inimitable  conceit. 
And  when  he  claimed  Amy  for  the  next 
dance  his  high  good  humour  somewhat 
amazed  her.  He  was  ready  to  make  good- 
natured  jokes  about  everything;  and  even 
declared  that  Miss  Hilldown  was  not  half 
bad-looking  when  you  saw  her  from  a  sou- 
west  aspect. 

"  Little  one,  "  he  said  to  Amy,  in  a  tender 
whisper,  "  don't  forget  you  and  I  are  to  be 
married  before  we  are  very  much  older. 
But  this  must  be  our  secret  till  I  get  these 
tiresome  business  matters  settled.  In  the 
meantime  you  may  relieve  your  mind  by 
telling  your  sister  that  Ray  has  proposed 
to  you.  That  is,  if  you  think  it  worth  while. 
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But,  of  course,  you  will  say  nothing  to  your 
father  or  mother  about  this.  I  beg  your 
pardon,  I  might  have  known  you  would  not 
be  so  indelicate.  You  are  well  aware  that 
it  is  my  place  to  speak  to  them  on  such  a 
subject.  It  is  very  annoying,  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  do  so  for  some  time.  And  remember 
this, "  impressively,  "  if  you  let  fall  one  word 
to  the  effect  that  /  am  the  'Ray'  who 
proposed  to  you,  until  I  give  you  leave,  it 
will  be  all  over  between  us.  You  understand  ? " 

Amy  started  at  his  tone,  and  well  she 
might,  it  was  so  fraught  with  meaning. 

"  Yes, "  she  faltered,  looking  up  at  him 
nervously  and  then  dropping  her  eyes  sud- 
denly before  the  cold  steely  gleam  in  his. 

There  was  no  mistaking  his  intention. 
He  was  not  a  man  to  be  disobeyed  with 
impunity. 

"  That's  right,  dear, "  he  said  with  an 
absolute  change  of  tone  into  one  of  tender 
endearment,  as  he  gently  insinuated  an  arm 
round  the  little  figure  which  was  trembling 
all  over.  "Now  we  understand  each  other, 
Amy,  and  shall  be  very  good  friends  in  the 
future.  There,  you  must  not  be  afraid  of 
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me,"  with  a  well-simulated  look  of  loving 
reproach.  "  My  own  little  girl,  are  you  not  ?  " 
kissing  her.  "  Of  course  you  need  not  say 
anything  to  your  sister  unless  you  like.  I 
only  suggested  it  as  a  pleasant  little  joke. " 
Yet  Castleton  was  well  assured  what  a  relief 
it  would  be  for  Amy  to  partially  unbosom 
herself,  and  how  quickly  she,  as  a  very  fair 
sample  of  feminine  inability  to  keep  a 
secret,  would  avail  herself  of  his  permission. 
As  he  left  her  at  the  end  of  the  dance 
it  was  with  a  sense  of  complete  satisfaction. 
More  had  been  accomplished  in  that  one 
evening  than  he  could  have  hoped  to  achieve 
in  months.  It  would  be  strange,  he  thought, 
if  he  could  not  leave  the  colony  before  long 
with  everything  arranged  to  his  satisfaction. 
And,  whispered  his  insatiable  vanity,  there 
was  no  reason  why  Kathleen  should  not 
accompany  him.  It  was  the  usual  thing 
for  a  woman  to  console  herself  with  another 
in  a  case  of  slighted  love :  (Mr.  Venn  would 
in  all  probability  be  dead  and  harmless  before 
long ;  there  was  every  indication  of  it.)  "  I 
will  stretch  a  point  and  take  her  so  sooner 
than  not  have  her  at  all,"  he  said  to  him- 
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self,  magnanimously,  never  pausing  to  reflect 
what  might  become  of  the  other  girl,  who 
trusted  in  him,  or  caring  in  the  least  that 
he  was  doing  his  best  to  wreck  three  lives. 
"  All's  fair  in  love,  *  thought  Castleton,  deem- 
ing his  unholy  passion  worthy  of  the  name. 

It  would  have  given  him  unbounded  satis- 
faction could  he  have  heard  Kathleen  an 
hour  later,  when  Ray  Clifford  claimed  her 
for  his  dance.  She  was  ready  cloaked  and 
standing  at  the  door. 

"  We  cannot  wait, "  she  said  in  a  clear 
even  voice  in  answer  to  his  eager  protest. 
"  My  father  does  not  feel  well,  and  we  are 
all  going  home  now.  I  think  you  had  bet- 
ter not  come  with  us  to-night,  in  fact  I 
would  rather  you  did  not.  I  shall  write 
to  you  to-morrow.  You  need  not  look  so 
surprised,"  as  he  stood  aghast  staring  at 
her.  "Do  not  open  this  until  you  reach 
home,"  and,  placing  the  tiny  box  in  his 
hand,  she  turned  and  left  him  abruptly. 

Ray  was  thoroughly  mystified  by  her 
manner  and  the  words  she  uttered.  He 
was  going  after  her,  quite  determined  to 
find  out  what  she  meant,  when  a  lady  friend 
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of  his  came  up  hurriedly  and  begged  him 
to  seek  out  her  chair  as  she  was  unescorted 
and  had  been  waiting  for  it  the  last  ten 
minutes.  When  Kay  came  back  the  Tre- 
dennicks  had  already  left,  and  he  was  further 
prevented  from  following  them  by  Mrs. 
Rowlands'  earnest  request  that  he  would 
see  them  home.  "  Nothing  will  induce  my 
husband  to  come  out  with  us;  and  as  dear 
James  and  dear  Robert  are  not  dancing 
men  they  take  their  well-earned  repose  on 
ball  nights,  so  I  and  the  dear  girls  are 
quite  unprotected,"  she  urged  plaintively. 
Then,  point-blank,  "  Will  you  see  us  to  the 
end  of  this  lonely  bit  of  road  ?  I  am  always 
afraid  of  a  Chinaman  being  in  hiding  behind 
the  trees  and  springing  out  upon  us.  I 
would  not  ask  you  but  that  I  know  your 
friends  the  Tredennicks  have  left;  and  I 
have  just  heard  you  say  you  are  going 
home." 

So  Ray  Clifford  had  to  acquiesce,  inwardly 
wondering  at  the  marvellous  bravery  of  any 
celestial  who  could  have  the  audacity  to 
attempt  to  attack  such  a  formidable  trio  of 
British  Amazons. 
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Having  passed  the  lonely  spot  he  kne\v 
it  was  no  use  to  think  of  overtaking  the 
Tredennicks,  whose  way  home  lay  in  an 
opposite  direction.  It  was  not  until  he  was 
safely  shut  up  in  his  own  quarters  that  he 
decided  to  open  the  precious  little  packet 
—precious  because  Kathleen  had  given  it. 
His  feelings  may  be  left  to  the  imagination. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  RAY  proposed  to  me  to-night, "  said  Amy, 
with  a  pretty  assumption  of  modesty,  as  she 
came  into  Kathleen's  room  to  get  her  dress 
unlaced  before  retiring,  Norah  having  been 
sent  to  bed  by  the  elder  girl.  She  had 
been  bursting  to  tell  the  news  all  the  way 
home,  and  now  that  she  was  upstairs  could 
contain  herself  no  longer.  "  Are  you  not 
surprised?  "  with  a  backward  glance  towards 
her  sister. 

"  Yes, "  replied  Kathleen  in  an  even  voice, 
and  with  her  eyes  intent  on  the  back  of 
Amy's  bodice  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
see  her  face,  "  I  am — or  rather  was.  But 
nothing  can  surprise  me  now,"  she  was 
going  to  add,  only  what  was  the  use  of 
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casting  the  shade  of  remorse  over  Amy's 
newly-found  happiness?  She  was  not  in 
fault,  dear  child. 

B  You  don't  seem  very  surprised,  however, " 
said  Amy  with  what  seemed  cruel  pertinacity. 

"  Never  mind,  little  sister,  what  I  seem. 
I  wish  you  every  happiness,  you  may  be 
sure  of  that,"  bending  forward  and  kissing 
her  gravely.  "  But  you  must  make  haste, 
or  I  shall  be — getting  married  before  you 
perhaps,"  with  a  wild  effort  to  hide  her 
feelings  and  scarcely  knowing  what  she  said. 

That  random  sentence  decided  her  fate. 

"  Oh  Kitty !  you  know — you  know  every- 
thing, that's  why  you're  not  surprised," 
cried  Amy,  whisking  round  so  as  to  face 
her  sister,  in  terror  that  her  secret  was  a 
secret  no  longer.  "  I  can't  imagine  how 
you  guessed  it;  I  never  told  you  before. 
But,  oh,  Kitty!  for  my  sake,  for  his  sake, 
for — for  everyone's  sake  you  must  say 
nothing  about  it  just  yet.  It — it  is  so  new 
and  so  sudden.  Promise  me,  do  promise 
me  like  a  dear  good  sister  as  you  always 
are,  that  you  will  not  tell  father  or  mamma 
until — until  I  wish  you  to.  Oh!  you  don't 
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know  how  I  feel — how  mean  and  deceitful 
for  having  kept  you  in  the  dark  all  these 
months  as  to  who  it  was  that  I  cared  for. 
And  you  actually  guessed !  But  I  could  not 
tell  you  before,  when  he  did  not  love  me — 
or  I  thought  he  did  not.  You  will  forgive 
me,  Kitty,  and  do  as  I  ask,  will  you  not 
dear?" 

u  There  is  nothing  to  forgive  as  far  as 
you  are  concerned,  Amy.  Neither  is  there 
any  reason  why  father  and  your  mother 
may  not  hear  of  this  at  once.  I  shall  tell 
father  to-morrow  morning,  as  you  have  a 
natural  objection  to  doing  so.  I  shall  not 
mind.  Indeed,  it  is  best  for  me  to  do  so 
from  every  point.  Father  will  take  it  better 
coming  from  me." 

K  No,  no,  no,  Kitty !  You  must  not.  Do 
you  want  to  kill  me  ?  Yes,  it  would  kill  me 
if  you  did.  You  must  wait;  /  shall  speak 
if  either  of  us  does.  Promise  me,  oh  promise 
me,  you  will  not  say  anything  to  father," 
laying  a  hand  imploringly  on  her  arm  and 
bringing  out  the  words  hysterically. 

"  There,  there,  don't  excite  yourself,  Amy." 

"  But  promise. " 
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"No  doubt  he — Ray— will  explain  the 
situation  to  father  before  very  long." 

"  You  call  him  '  Ray ' !  And  so  soon. 
That  is  nice  of  you,  Kitty.  You  cannot  be 
so  very  angry  then." 

*  Angry,  dear !  No,  not  angry.  Why 
should  I  be?  Now  go  to  bed  like  a  good  girl. 
I  am  tired,  and  would  like  to  be  left  alone. 
Good-night,  darling,"  and  Kathleen's  arms 
went  round  the  neck  of  the  sister  who  had 
robbed  her  of  everything  that  makes  life 
sweet  and  livable. 

Amy  went  to  bed  obediently,  convinced 
that  Kathleen's  ready  tact  had  grasped  how 
matters  stood  and  certain  she  would  not 
betray  her ;  but  quite  unaware  of  the  wild, 
fierce  conflict  of  emotions  under  her  sister's 
calm  exterior,  of  which  she  was  the  inno- 
cent cause.  It  was  a  relief  that  Kathleen 
knew  her  secret  after  all ;  though  how  she 
had  found  it  out  was  a  question.  Never- 
theless, Amy,  though  anxious  to  know,  was 
determined  not  to  ask.  It  was  much  better 
to  let  things  stand  as  they  were  until  she  had 
consulted  Castleton.  He  could  not  be  angry 
surely  when  she  was  not  responsible  for 
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Kathleen's  knowledge?  And  it  was  such  a 
relief  that  Kitty  was  not  angry ;  though  she 
might  have  shown  a  little  more  interest  in 
such  an  important  event,  thought  Amy. 
But,  after  all,  perhaps  it  was  best  as  it  was. 
She  had  not  been  very  enthusiastic,  and 
that  would  very  likely  avoid  awkward  com- 
plications which  must  certainly  have  ensued 
had  they  threshed  out  the  subject  in  mutual 
confidence.  And  Amy's  little  golden  head 
sought  her  pillow  with  all  sorts  of  delight- 
ful thoughts  flitting  through  it ;  dreams  of 
happiness  which  continued  through  her 
slumbers.  Before  she  went  to  sleep  she  had 
made  the  resolve  to  say  nothing  more  to 
Kathleen  on  a  subject  which  was  begun  as 
a  joke,  but  which  would  end  very  far  from 
one  to  her  if  Ray  Castleton  came  to  think 
that  his  trust  had  been  betrayed. 

As  to  Kathleen,  she  waited  until  every- 
thing was  still  in  her  sister's  room,  and  she 
knew  by  the  soft,  regular  breathing  that 
Amy  was  safe  in  dreamland.  Then  she  shut 
the  door  of  communication  gently  ;  and,  as 
if  on  second  thoughts,  turned  back  again, 
locking  it  securely.  Bringing  a  little  table, 
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on  which  was  a  neat  assortment  of  writing 
materials,  close  to  the  open  window  she  sat 
down  before  it  and  drew  pen  and  paper 
towards  her.  But  it  was  some  time  before 
she  began  to  write.  Mechanically  she  gazed 
out  into  the  still  tropical  night  as  though  to 
gain  inspiration  from  its  dull  dead  oppres- 
siveness. A  close  heaviness  filled  the  air, 
a  closeness  so  intense  that  Kathleen  opened 
the  bosom  of  her  muslin  dressing-gown 
and  gasped  for  breath.  A  darkness  to  be 
felt  as  well  as  seen  spread  a  black  pall  over 
the  little  garden  and  the  hills  beyond,  and 
seemed  envious  of  encroaching  into  the  room 
through  the  open  window.  Kathleen  rose, 
lit  another  candle,  turned  up  the  lamp,  and 
then  sat  down  again  shivering  though  not 
with  cold.  The  black,  dull,  hopeless  night 
seemed  a  reflex  of  her  state  of  mind.  The 
scissor-grinding  insects  in  the  garden,  the 
nerve-hacking  noise  of  which  was  the  only 
sound  that  broke  the  stillness,  like  evil 
spirits  gnashing  their  teeth  in  agony,  were 
in  unison  with  the  harrowing  thoughts  which 
filled  her  mind.  This  was  the  end  of  it 
then  ;  the  end  of  everything.  The  last  six 
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months  had  been  a  dream.  Life  was  to 
begin  where  it  had  been  left  off  at  Allough, 
that  was  all.  No,  said  Kathleen,  reflecting, 
that  was  not  all.  It  would  be  harder  now 
—harder  and  easier.  Harder  because  she 
would  have  to  meet  Ray  daily  and  pretend 
indifference;  easier  because  Amy  was  happy. 
Amy  had  not  deceived  her,  Ray  had ;  and 
whatever  bitterness  she  felt  was  against 
him.  Well !  her  dream  was  ended,  let  it 
end.  He  would  never  suspect  what  the 
broken  illusion  cost  her.  Amy  must  be 
spared ;  and  what  would  he  care  if  his  first 
love  seemed  cold  and  heartless,  and  glad  to 
be  free.  It  were  better  he  should  believe 
her  so. 

Kathleen  selected  a  pen  with  careful  de- 
liberation, addressed  an  envelope  in  her 
clear,  bold  hand,  and  left  it  to  dry  on  the 
window-sill,  with  as  little  outward  trepidation 
as  if  it  were  an  every-night  occurrence, 
Then  she  began  the  letter.  It  was  very 
short,  a  mere  note ;  but  she  felt  there  was 
no  need  to  go  into  particulars. 

"  DEAK  RAY,"  she  began.  (He  would  be 
u  Ray  "  still  as  her  brother-in-law.) 
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u  It  is  almost  needless  for  me  to  write 
to  you  as  the  ring  I  returned  a  few  hours 
ago  has  already  told  you  everything.  Pray 
do  not  think  that  I  am  a  love-sick  girl 
hankering  after  what  is  impossible.  But  I 
am  foolish  to  admit  this,  since  you  yourself 
have  often  told  me  how  independent  I  am 
of  anyone  for  happiness.  This  is  the  time 
to  prove  it.  Besides  I  have  other  plans 
than  to  be  a  soldier's  wife.  You  know  how 
ill  and  worried  father  has  been  many  times 
lately ;  I  shall  always  have  him  to  think  of 
as  the  best  and  kindest  of  parents.  Now  you 
understand  that  you  can  have  nothing  to 
regret  as  far  as  your  future  is  concerned. 

u  I  wish  you  every  happiness.  But  that 
is  secured  in  any  case,  for  you  are  a  man. 

u  As  we  must  be  sensible  good  friends  in 
future  I  shall  now  ascribe  myself  for  the 
first  but  not  the  last  time 

"Your  well-wishing  Sister, 
"KATHLEEN  TREDENNICK. " 

Without  waiting  to  reflect  how  palpably 
untrue  was  the  sentiment  expressed  in  every 
word  of  her  note  Kathleen,  after  reading 
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it  once  through,  put  it  quickly  into  the 
envelope  which  she  sealed  as  if  afraid  any 
further  consideration  would  cause  her  to 
write  something  more  in  keeping  with  her 
own  feelings.  It  was  not  a  well- worded 
epistle  either.  Anyhow  it  was  short  and  to 
the  point.  He  wanted  his  freedom;  it  was 
given  with  apparent  willingness.  And  will- 
ingness it  really  was  in  one  sense.  Kath- 
leen would  not  have  taken  Kay  back  now 
on  any  consideration,  even  if  he  had  wanted 
it.  He  had  wounded  her  heart  to  the  core, 
wounded  her  sensibilities,  wounded  her  pride. 
This  last  alone  would  have  made  it  impos- 
sible for  her  to  see  him  after  the  cruel 
manner  she  had  been  deceived;  but  love 
for  Amy  made  her  determined  to  face  the 
slow  torturing  ordeal  which,  for  her  sister's 
sake  she  could  not  well  escape. 

It  was  hours  before  she  moved  from  the 
table  at  the  window  so  wrapt  up  was  she 
in  thoughts  of  the  past.  She  meant  to 
review  it  that  night  for  the  last  time,  and 
then,  with  the  morning  light,  to  put  them 
all  aside  and  be  nothing  but  practical  in 
the  future. 
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So  Kathleen  sat  until  night  became  day. 
Then,  and  not  before,  did  she  put  out  the 
lights,  draw  down  the  Venetians;  and, 
throwing  herself  wearily  on  the  outside  of 
the  bed,  closed  her  eyes.  If  sleep  were  im- 
possible she  could  at  least  go  through  the 
semblance  of  it.  Another  hour  and  the 
coolies  would  be  up  and  about,  she  could 
then  dispatch  one  of  them  with  the  note 
to  Ray  to  be  delivered  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

She  was  not  aware  that  the  occupation 
of  writing  a  letter  was  so  interesting  as  to 
keep  anyone  up  the  whole  night  watching 
it.  Yet  Castle  ton,  who  had  impudently 
taken  up  his  position  as  soon  as  he  came 
home  from  the  ball,  found  it  so  fascinating 
an  employment,  that  it  was  only  when  the 
first  streak  of  dawn  appeared  on  the  horizon 
that  he  thought  it  desirable  to  return  to 
his  own  compound. 

He  must  have  found  it  amusing  as  well 
as  instructive,  for  the  immoderate  fit  of 
laughter  which  seized  him  on  stepping  through 
his  back  entrance  was  more  effectual  in 
rousing  his  sleeping  boy  than  the  playful 
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kick  he  administered  to  that  long-suffering 
individual  as  he  dispatched  him  for  a  magnum 
of  champagne.  He  was  still  making  merry 
over  the  wine,  leisurely  drinking  healths 
to  himself  and  one  other  person  conjointly, 
and  damnation  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
when  the  door  opened. 

"  Hello,  Norah,  my  dear !  "  he  cried  ju- 
bilantly, "just  the  girl  I  wanted.  Come 
and " 

"  Thank  you,  sir, "  she  replied,  demurely, 
seating  herself  opposite  him  and  taking  the 
proffered  glass.  "  But  I've  something  to 
say  to  you  first.  Then  perhaps  you'll  think 
I  deserve  a  wee  drop  of  the  dacent  craytor, 
ineanin'  whisky,  instead  of  that  disgusting 
fizzing  stuff  that  goes  up  yer  nose,  and 
don't  give  you  five  minutes  to  say  your 
prayers  before  ye're  laughin'  drunk — walking 
on  air  like.  Sure  1  remember  after  a  dinner- 
party the  missus  gave  I  just  drained  the 
glasses  afterwards,  bad  luck  to  it !  I  couldn't 
see  to  undress  Miss  Amy,  who  is  that  good- 
natured  a  young  lady  that  she  never  told 
her  mother,  but  just  sat  and  laughed  at 
me  till  she  burst  her  gown.  But  Miss  Kath- 
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leen  was  as  mad  as  mad.  an'  said  we  should 
both  be  ashamed  of  ourselves.  And  she 
took  an'  put  me  into  her  own  bed,  an'  slept 
the  night  with  Miss  Amy.  And  the  next 
morning  she  did  all  the  upstairs  work  for 
me,  an'  brought  me  an  illegant  breakfast, 
which  the  missus  knows  nothing  of  till  this 
day ;  but  the  sight  of  which  turned  me 
inside  out.  Yet  all  the  time  she  looked  so 
reproachful  that  it  took  the  good  out  of 
everything  by  making  me  feel  like  Father 
Donnelly  looks  on  Good  Friday.  And  then 
Miss  Amy  came  into  the  room  an'  began 
laughing  at  me  again  and  staggering  about 
to  mimic  me,  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  So 
that  I  couldn't  help  burstin'  out  cryin', 
being  that  weak  an'  headachy.  Then,  Lord 
love  her,  if  she  didn't  come  and  put  her 
two  arms  round  my  neck,  an'  kiss  me  an' 
call  me  her  'poor  dear  Norah'  as  if  I'd  a 
been  her  own  sister." 

u  Lucky  girl !  "  said  Castleton  sententiously, 
wondering  where  her  busy  brain  was  really 
drifting.  "  You're  blessed  in  both  your  young 
mistresses.  But  which  do  you  like  best, 
Norah?" 
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"  Well,  sir,  it's  a  question,  all  things 
considered.  Miss  Kathleen's  grit,  real  grit, 
and  as  good  as  gold.  But  Miss  Amy  seems 
to  me  more  like  flesh  and  blood  than  her 
sister.  I  don't  think  Miss  Kathleen  would 
have  kissed  me  for  a  lot,  after  me  being 
drunk  and  disorderly.  But  she's  in  sore 
trouble  at  the  present  time,  as  you'll  allow ; 
which  I'm  sorry  for,  not  being  able  to 
help.  But  the  Lord's  given  the  enemy  into 
our  hand  with  a  vengeance  this  time." 

"In  trouble,  Norah?  How?"  with  well- 
feigned  astonishment. 

"Don't  try  your  soft  over  me,  sir,"  with 
curt  familiarity.  "  Didn't  I  see  you  perched 
on  the  garden  wall,  like  a  sparrow  on  a 
rail,  the  livelong  night !  Sure  the  owls  go 
out  in  couples  now  and  again." 

It  was  a  shrewd  guess  of  Norah.  She 
had  watched  him  enter  his  house  by  the  back, 
and,  remembering  Kathleen's  lighted,  open 
window,  had  put  two  and  two  together. 

"Eh?  What?  You  saw  me.  Well,  what 
if  you  did,  Norah!  Can't  a  man  take  the 
air  on  a  close  night  without  being  out  of 
the  common?" 
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"Yes,  sir,"  with  a  sly  wink.  "You  can 
always  trust  me  if  you  make  it  worth  my 
while.  What  would  you  give  to  see  this 
now  ?  "  holding  up  Kathleen's  note  to  Ray, 
which  she  had  directed  the  boy  to  get  from 
the  coolie,  into  whose  hands  Kathleen  herself 
had  given  it,  on  the  plea  that  the  mistress 
wanted  to  add  something  else.  "Come,  sirr 
how  much  do  you  say?  " 

"  Nothing, "  replied  Castleton  carelessly. 
"  So  you  can  take  it  back  and  get  it  delivered 
at  once.  I  would  not  tamper  with  the  seal 
if  I  were  you.  It  will  best  serve  your 
purpose  to  send  it  off,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  True  for  you,  sir.  I'm  not  such  a  fool 
as  to  break  the  seal  without  power  to  renew 
it  either.  But  here's  what  I  picked  up  one 
day  in  case  of  future  emergencies, "  displaying 
an  unsoiled  empty  envelope  directed  to  Ray 
Clifford  which  she  had  abstracted  from 
Kathleen's  writing-table  some  time  before. 
"And  here's  wax.  All  complete  you  see," 
holding  up  a  stick.  "  So  don't  say  I  didn't 
give  you  a  chance  of  being  generous  to  a 
poor  girl  with  a  family  at  home  to  support. " 

"  No,   thank   you,  Norah.     Not  to-day. " 
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Castleton  was  in  a  perverse  mood.  Besides, 
he  was  quite  well  enough  satisfied  with  the 
success  of  his  fiendish  contrivances,  and  felt 
he  knew  the  contents  of  the  letter  already. 
"  Come,  take  your  champagne  ;  it's  not  every 
day  you  get  it." 

"  Work  first,  pleasure  after. "  Norah  had 
no  desire  to  be  made  tipsy  before  accom- 
plishing what  she  came  for.  "Very  well, 
sir, "  pocketing  the  envelopes.  *  But  you'll 
give  me  the  money  any  way, "  in  a  wheedling 
tone. 

"  If  you  think  you  can  levy  blackmail  the 
sooner  the  idea  gets  out  of  your  head  the 
better,"  said  Castleton,  flushing  angrily. 
"  Come,  clear  out  of  this,  or  I'll  give  you 
a  fine  character  to  your  mistress."  He 
thought  he  had  no  further  need  of  her 
services,  and  could  now  afford  to  treat  her 
with  scant  ceremony,  as  he  had  done  many 
another  discarded  tool. 

But  Norah's  vindictive  nature  was  more 
than  a  match  for  him  on  this  occasion. 

"  Very  well,  sir.  But  before  I  go  there's 
one  thing  I'll  tell  you,"  and  a  cunning 
expression  settled  on  the  girl's  face.  "  You 
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kept  your  eyes  open  last  night  to  good 
advantage ;  and  I  kept  my  ears  open  to  better. " 

"Well,  what  of  that!" 

"  Oh !  look  as  unconcerned  as  you  like, 
sir.  But  I'll  tell  you  this,  that  it's  against 
my  principles  to  see  a  poor  young  thing  like 
Miss  Amy  made  a  fool  of,  and  I  won't  stand  it. " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  in  anything  but 
unconcern,  springing  from  his  seat  and 
facing  her. 

"  Oh,  nothing !  Nothing  at  all  at  all. 
Good-day  to  you.  Have  you  any  message 
to  send  Mr.  Venn  up  at  the  Peak?  I'll  see 
that  it's  safely  delivered." 

"  You  infernal  fiend !  *  cried  Castleton 
madly,  losing  whatever  little  temper  he  had 
left  as  he  seized  her  by  the  throat.  "  Now 
what  is  your  life  worth?"  tightening  his 
fingers  until  she  became  black  in  the  face. 
"  Swear  you'll  do  as  I  tell  you  or  I'll 
throttle  you  this  minute." 

Norah  motioned  him  to  desist. 

"  Wait  a  moment, "  she  said  breathlessly, 
when  he  had  loosed  his  hold  on  her  throat, 
but  stood  between  her  and  the  door  in 
order  to  prevent  an  exit.  *  Kill  me  if  ye 
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like.  I'm  not  afraid  of  ye  as  I  told  ye 
before,"  her  eyes  shone  with  a  malignant, 
baneful  light.  "But  me  last  will  an' 
tistament  to  Miss  Kathleen  'ill  explain  how 
I  came  be  me  death,  an'  make  it  all  right 
atwixt  her  an'  Mr.  Clifford  an'  defeat  all 
yer  machinations,  ye  horny-hearted  divil 
ye !  As  I  told  ye  before  also, "  and  Norah's 
trim,  white-capped  head  gave  three  omi- 
nous wags  to  emphasize  her  words. 

Castleton  was  in  too  serious  a  frame  of 
mind  to  smile  at  her  indignant  epithets 
which  another  time  would  have  afforded 
him  infinite  amusement.  "Norah!"  he  said 
coaxingly;  but  in  the  tone  her  sharp  ears 
detected  a  well-concealed  nervousness,  "  what 
nonsense!  As  if  I  would  hurt  you!  It's 
only  my  temper.  But  you  know  it  is  for 
our  mutual  benefit  to  work  together." 

"  And  that's  why  you've  tried  to  do  with- 
out me  this  long  while, "  .vindictively.  Norah 
did  not  intend  to  either  forget  or  forgive 
his  rough  handling.  "  But  I'm  not  one  to 
be  idle  long;  and  I've  worked  on  my  own 
hook,  which  would  have  been  for  you  at 
one  time,  but  won't  be  now,  I  can  tell  yon. 
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And  my  poor  little  Miss  Amy,  that  I'm  so 
fond  of,  to  be  made  a  fool  of  by  you  or 
the  like  of  you,  ye  false- tongued  monster  1 
No,  I'm  not  going  to  stand  that  either." 

*  "Who  says  I'm  going  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind  ?  What  a  silly  notion !  The  young 
lady  looks  on  me  as  an  elder  brother." 

Castleton  felt  certain  that  Amy  had  not 
betrayed  him  and  was  now  confident  Norah's 
hit  was  purely  guess-work,  once  he  had 
recovered  himself. 

u  Elder  husband  you  mean !  And  so  ye 
shall  be  by  the  blessing  of  God  before  another 
fortnight.  Ye  think  I  kept  me  ears  open 
for  nothing  last  night — do  ye?  Not  me. 
I  just  retired  to  the  bath-room  which  is 
at  the  back  of  Miss  Amy's  bed-room  in- 
stead of  going  to  bed,  as  the  young  ladies 
thought.  Then  I  took  off  my  shoes  and 
knelt  down  and  told  my  beads.  Miss  Kath- 
leen's face  had  a  look  in  it  that  I'd  never 
seen  an  approach  to  the  last  six  months; 
and  something  told  me  I'd  best  wait  and 
see  the  end  of  it.  By-and-by  she  got  up 
and  locked  the  door  leading  into  Miss  Amy's 
room,  then  I  knew  my  reward  was  come. 
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So  I  got  up  and  went  on  tip-toe  into  Miss 
Amy's  room  I  was  that  afeard  of  waking 
her,  and  put  my  eye  to  the  key-hole  and 
looked  through  at  Miss  Kathleen.  Her  face 
was  a  picture  it  was  that  white — as  white 
as  a  snow-ball  turnip! — and  quite  drawn. 
I  knew  the  mischief  was  begun.  But  there's 
no  need  to  go  into  particularities  with  you, 
seeing  you  were  enjoying  it  all  yourself,  as 
I  saw  before  and  afterwards.  It's  about 
IMiss  Amy  I  want  to  tell  you;  which  most 
ikely  you  thought  was  safe  between  you 
and  her,  she  not  being  inclined  to  go  against 
your  wishes,  I'm  thinking.  Don't  you  in- 
terrupt, it's  bad  manners,  the  height  of  ill- 
breeding.  But  the  poor  young  lady 
can't  control  her  tongue  when  she's  asleep 
no  more  than  the  rest  can  keep  our  temper 
when  the  fit  takes  us.  I  was  just  slipping 
off  to  bed  well  pleased  with  myself,  when 
what  should  I  hear  her  say  under  her 
breath  but  "Ray,  darling!"  Lord  love  ye! 
says  I  to  myself,  are  you  both  taken  that 
way,  or  is  it  making  fun  of  Miss  Kathleen 
you  are,  being  always  misch«mous  even  in 
your  sleep?  But  before  very  long  I  found 
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out  it  was  you  she  meant  who  is  called 
by  the  same  name,  and  has  strung  a  very 
inganious  little  plot  on  it,  which  me  poor 
young  lady  believes  is  a  little  innocent  joke 
done  in  pure  good  nature  and  love  of  fun 
by  yourself.  No,  sir,  it's  not  a  perversion, 
it's  gospel  truth,  as  you  well  know.  And 
she  thinks  that  'Kitty'  has  guessed  her 
version  of  the  truth,  which  is  that  you  care 
about  Miss  Amy  and  don't  want  it  known  yet 
awhile.  It  made  me  heart  sore  to  hear  the 
poor  young  thing  lying  there,  all  her  anxiety 
being  for  fear  you'd  be  angry  because  Miss 
Kathleen  had  found  out  what  you  meant 
nobody  to  know.  "It  wasn't  my  fault, 
indeed  it  wasn't,  Ray.  Don't  be  angry 
with  your  little  girl,"  she  said  over  and 
over  again,  speaking  in  a  whisper  as  if  she 
was  dying  with  grief,  and  clasping  her  hands. 
It  made  the  tears  run  down  me  cheeks  to 
see  her,  and  I  had  just  to  slip  off  to  the 
bath-room  and  dip  me  head  in  the  tub  to 
prevent  me  keening  outright." 

During  this  long  harangue  Castleton,  who 
had  been  listening  first  carelessly,  then  in- 
credulously, and  lastly  with  the  greatest 
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consternation,  which  he  tried  hard  to  hide, 
did  not  think  it  desirable  to  make  many 
interruptions.  When  Norah  paused  of  her 
own  accord,  he  began  a  long  string  of  reasons 
why  she  and  he  should  work  together  as 
being  for  their  mutual  benefit.  But  Norah 
was  obdurate,  and  declared  she  would  see 
justice  done  to  the  dear  young  mistress  who 
gave  her  all  her  old  dresses. 

u  And  what  about  doing  justice  to  Miss 
Kathleen?  Do  you  not  think  she  grieves 
about  being  separated  from  the  man  she— 
ahem !  used  to  care  for  more  than  ever 
Miss  Amy  could  feel  for  anything?"  he 
concluded  by  way  of  a  clincher. 

"  Yes, "  replied  Norah  grudgingly,  *  I  sup- 
pose so.  But  then  she's  got  her  pride  to 
keep  her  up,  which  Miss  Amy  hasn't.  And 
then,  one  fine  day  before  long  we'll  all  hear 
that  she's  made  it  up  with  Mr.  Venn,  which 
means  that  she'll  be  able  to  do  a  lot  of 
good  for  the  poor  as  long  as  she  lives. 
There's  no  knowing  but  I  may  be  taken  on 
as  lady's  maid  when  she's  married  to  him." 

Castleton  laughed  immoderately. 

"  Well   done,   Norah !  Always  manage  to 
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feather  your  nest,  no  matter  where  the  down 
comes  from.  But  take  my  advice,  young 
woman,  don't  count  your  chickens  before 
they're  hatched,"  and  he  laughed  again 
sarcastically,  thereby  showing  he  had  other 
plans  in  his  head  respecting  Kathleen. 

"  Not  but  what  I'd  spare  her  feelings  too 
if  I  had  a  chance,"  continued  Norah  impen- 
etrably, *  for  she's  a  dear  young  lady  that 
I've  nothing  agin,  only  that  she's  too  good 
for  the  wickedness  of  this  world.  But  justice 
begins  at  home  I  suppose,  like  charity,  as 
the  old  saying  says.  Anyhow  I  must  have 
justice  done  to  meself  first,  which  means 
vengeance  agin  Mr.  Ray  Clifford.  And  jus- 
tice to  Miss  Amy  too;  for  it  would  be  a 
mean  thing  to  have  a  party  young  lady 
suffering  in  the  same  house  when  it  can  be 
helped  by  the  lifting  up  of  my  finger,  and 
no  harm  done  to  my  own  interests." 

"Look  here,  Norah,"  began  Castleton  now 
thoroughly  alarmed,  "  you  and  I  must  stick 
to  each  other,  and  I  promise  you  will  be 
Miss  Kathleen's  maid  after  all.  If  it's  money 
you're  thinking  of,  anything  reasonable  you 
know.  Just  name  your  sum  and  here  you 
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are."  So  saying  he  drew  out  the  bulky 
pocket-book  which  seemed  part  of  himself, 
and  spread  out  a  goodly  array  of  dirty  notes 
before  her  greedy  eyes. 

The  temptation  was  too  strong  for  Norah. 
But  it  had  not  the  effect  he  was  so  anxious 
to  accomplish,  that  of  turning  her  from  the 
end  she  had  in  view.  It  would  be  a  safe 
and  an  easy  thing  to  take  what  she  thought 
sufficient  for  past  services  from  Castleton, 
then  veer  round  to  a  still  more  generous 
source  of  income  in  the  future — Mr.  Venn. 
Castleton  had  become  uncommonly  tight 
with  his  money  lately ;  and  Norah  had  it 
on  the  authority  of  his  Yankee  mate  that 
he  was  u  not  anything  like  as  well  off  as 
he  made  out,"  so  he  could  not  last  for 
ever  as  a  mine  of  gold,  she  argued.  This  was 
what  was  running  in  the  mind  of  that  far- 
seeing  young  woman  as  she  selected  three 
notes  for  the  largest  amount  from  the  roll 
in  front  of  her ;  then  pushed  the  remainder 
away  with  great  magnanimity  lest  she  should 
be  overcome  by  excessive  covetousness  into 
an  uncontrollable  desire  to  pocket  the  lot. 

"  This   is   what   you    owe   me,    sir,  *    she 
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said,  holding  them  up  triumphantly,  "  if 
you  had  kept  me  on  up  to  now.  And  this 
little  wee  bit  for  interest,"  indicating  two 
of  the  notes:  "Thank  you  kindly,  sir,  for 
keeping  your  promise  so  like  a  gentleman. 
It'll  be  a  real  pleasure  to  dance  at  your 
wedding,  and  drink  the  health  of  you  and 
me  dear  Miss  Amy,  who  won't  be  '  Miss 
Amy'  then,  bless  her  little  heart!"  Andr 
watching  her  opportunity,  Norah  made  a 
rapid  spring  through  the  open  French  window, 
then  a  swift  bound  over  the  dividing  wall, 
which  landed  her  safe  and  sound  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  Kathleen's  flower-beds,  now 
alas !  brown  and  baked  and  blossomless  in 
the  summer  heat. 

Castleton   followed  her  with  hasty  steps. 

u  Norah ! "  he  cried  in  a  hoarse  angry 
whisper.  "  Stop  this  foolery.  Come  back; 
I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

"  No,  thank  you,  sir.  I'm  not  going  to 
trust  myself  to  a  devil  let  loose.  But  I'll 
show  you  a  line,  written  by  a  lady  in  the 
colony,  to  the  extent  of  my  meaning.  Which 
you'll^act  on,  I'm  thinking,  before  you  let 
me  go  to  Mr.  Venn." 
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Norah  walked  back  to  the  house  demurely, 
congratulating  herself  that  it  was  impossible 
for  any  of  the  family  to  see  her  from  the 
windows  in  case  they  were  up — unless, 
perhaps,  the  servants  from  their  quarters. 

"  And  they,  poor  bastes, "  she  thought,  hi 
lofty  scorn,  u  will  be  too  busy  shovelling 
rice  into  their  insides  with  them  outlandish 
twigs  they  call  chop-sticks  to  have  an  eye 
for  anything  beyond  their  guts." 

Once  inside  she  shut  herself  in  her  own 
room.  Taking  up  Kathleen's  letter  she  cut 
the  envelope  neatly  at  the  top  without 
breaking  the  seal ;  and,  after  reading  it  care- 
fully through,  a  perusal  which  afforded  un- 
bounded satisfaction  to  judge  by  her  face, 
she  added  a  neat  postscript  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  in  a  handwriting  the  facsimile 
of  Kathleen's.  It  ran  thus,  "  I  must  request 
you  to  keep  away  from  the  house  for  the 
next  few  days  at  least.  We  cannot  see 
visitors  because  of  father's  illness.  After- 
wards my  spare  time  will  be  taken  up  in 
attending  to  Mr.  Venn,  so  you  can  please 
yourself  about  calling."  It  took  but  a 
minute  to  fasten  this  up  again  in  the  fresh 
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envelope,  and  then  hand  it  to  the  boy  to 
give  to  the  coolie  who  had  been  patiently 
waiting  all  this  time  with  the  chit-book 
in  his  hand.  After  giving  him  strict  injunc- 
tions to  deliver  it  at  once  to  Mr.  Clifford 
himself  as  something  very  particular  that 
could  not  wait,  she  returned  to  her  den. 
Then  she  took  up  a  stubby  lead-pencil  which 
had  evidently  seen  long  and  faithful  service 
and  a  sheet  of  note  paper. 

Thus  equipped  she  began,  with  far  more 
of  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer  than  might 
be  expected  from  her  conversation,  an  epistle 
which,  though  it  bore  neither  name  nor 
address,  was  intended  for  Castleton.  The 
night-school  Kathleen  had  held  at  Allough 
had  taught  Norah  a  style  of  caligraphy 
which  would  not  have  disgraced  a  board- 
school  teacher;  and  this  promising  young 
pupil  had  showed  an  aptitude  for  writing 
in  various  hands — an  accomplishment  she 
had  improved  upon  until  it  became  quite 
easy  for  her  to  copy  any  style  she  saw. 

Now,  for  a  cunning  reason  of  her  own 
lest  by  any  chance  her  ordinary  handwriting 
might  be  detected,  she  altered  it  into  a  copy 
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of  an  invitation  addresssed  to  Mrs.  Tredennick, 
which  she  had  secured  for  the  purpose. 
Needless  to  say,  no  one  knew  of  her  accom- 
plishment. 

The  letter,  which,  though  very  long,  did 
not  seem  to  give  her  much  thought  or 
trouble  in  its  construction  as  she  had  already 
made  up  her  mind  what  to  say,  was  to  the 
effect  that  Castleton  was  to  marry  Amy 
without  delay  or  she,  the  writer,  would 
lose  no  time  in  acquainting  Mr.  Venn  of  his 
treachery.  u  Then, "  she  continued,  "  I  would 
not  be  in  your  skin  for  all  the  world."  He 
was  to  have  two  days  to  consider  her 
proposition — not  a  moment  longer.  Amy 
Tredennick  should  not  be  made  a  fool  of 
as  she  the  writer  had  been,  she  was  deter- 
mined on  that.  But  if  he  still  intended  to 
treat  the  child  badly,  why  let  him  bear  the 
consequences,  that  was  all.  Or  if  he  at- 
tempted to  work  on  Amy's  feelings  by  con- 
fessing his  baseness  and  so  making  her  falter 
in  her  desire  to  marry  him,  that  would  be 
a  further  inducement  to  acquaint  Mr.  Venn 
with  his  complications.  Amy  was  to  know 
nothing  of  his  liking  for  her  sister,  nothing 
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of  his  perfidy  or  double  dealing.  He  was 
to  be  her  lover  and  her  husband;  and 
Kathleen's  name  was  not  to  be  mentioned. 

This  was  the  gist  of  Norah's  letter,  though 
it  was  necessarily  longer,  differently  worded 
and  more  full  of  invective.  Still  she  was 
careful  not  to  make  use  of  any  Irishisms 
which  would  betray  the  origin  of  the  writer, 
and  to  keep  up  the  illusion  declared  at  the 
end  that  it  had  been  written  by  a  lady  to 
whom  she  had  confided  everything,  who  was 
working  with  her,  and  who  had  kindly 
undertaken  to  do  anything  which  she  could 
not  for  want  of  education. 

Having  finished  her  letter,  which  she 
purposely  left  unsigned,  Norah  went  out 
boldly  into  the  back  garden;  and,  finding 
that  Castleton  was  on  a  long  chair  in  his 
veranda  smoking,  dropped  it  over  the  wall 
after  a  preliminary  cough  to  make  sure 
she  was  noticed. 

He  sprang  up  hastily,  motioning  her  to 
wait.  But  Norah  thought  discretion  the 
best  part  of  valour,  and  tripped  back  to  the 
house  before  he  had  time  to  reach  her. 

"  He'll  be  wanting  to  see  me  before  long," 
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she  said  to  herself.  u  But  there's  nothing 
cools  the  temper  like  waiting.  To-morrow 
at  four  when  the  ladies  are  out  at  afternoon 
tea,  will  be  time  enough  for  me  to  hold 
my  entertainment.  He'll  be  rather  surprised 
to  see  his  Yankee  mate  chaprunning  me, 
as  Miss  Amy  calls  it.  But  it's  best  to  have 
a  good  strong  arm  to  protect  a  poor,  helpless 
female."  And  Norah  thought,  with  an 
inward  chuckle,  that  the  "  good,  strong 
arm  "  was  more  moral  suasion  in  this  case 
than  actual  physical  force. 

It  had  not  escaped  her  acute  perception 
that  Castleton,  for  some  unaccountable 
reason,  was  well  under  the  thumb  of  this 
American,  much  as  he  affected  to  despise 
him.  Norah  had  so  often  improved  the 
shining  hour  the  last  few  months  in  getting 
better  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wyncoll  that 
she  knew  it  would  be  anything  but  a  sacri- 
fice on  his  part  to  meet  her  by  appointment 
in  the  absence  of  the  family.  His  partiality 
for  her  society  had  been  by  no  means  lost 
time  to  Norah.  By  dint  of  an  astute  flattery 
she  had  managed  to  ferret  out  a  good  many 
things  from  the  wily  Yankee.  For  an  ill- 
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favoured  animal  of  his  species  will  sometimes 
be  caught  in  his  own  trap  by  a  maiden 
whom  he  believes  fond  and  foolish,  unless 
in  her  admiration  for  his  cleverness. 

With  Wyncoll  on  her  side  Norah  was 
sure  of  victory.  Castleton  could  not  leave 
the  colony  unknown  to  his  argus-eyed 
servant,  who  was  certain,  for  reasons  ot 
his  own,  to  prevent  such  an  escape  unless 
in  his  company.  Thus  her  only  difficulty 
was  solved  by  the  man  who  had  offered 
to  take  her  with  him  whenever  Castleton 
should  become  tired  of  Hong-Kong.  For 
the  last  few  weeks  Wyncoll  had  slept  in 
the  house  next  door,  partly  for  his  own 
reasons,  partly  to  be  near  Norah ;  and,  as  she 
was  well  aware,  he  kept  a  sharp  eye  on  his 
master's  movements.  So  there  was  nothing 
to  fear  in  that  quarter ;  and  her  only  anxiety 
was  to  get  Amy  quickly  out  of  the  way. 

For  the  happiness  of  her  young  mistress 
was  not  on  any  account  a  first  consider- 
ation to  Norah.  She  simply  wanted  to 
have  Amy  out  and  away  from  gossiping. 
If  by  that  means  the  little  girl  should  attain 
the  height  of  her  desire  well!  Norah  was 
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very  pleased  to  be  the  promoter  of  it. 
But  whether  happy  or  miserable  by  the 
change  she  must  be  removed  from  the  possi- 
bility of  injuring  Norah's  plans,  and  that  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  Irish  maid  felt 
ft  on  pins  and  needles,"  to  use  her  own  ex- 
pression, every  moment  Amy  remained  in 
the  house.  She  might  keep  Castleton's  secret 
from  her  sister  for  a  few  days,  but  there 
could  be  no  possibility  of  her  doing  so  as 
soon  as  Ray  Clifford's  clear  eyes  were  upon 
her.  He  would  soon  find  out  how  matters 
really  stood;  she  would  be  undeceived,  and 
could  not  tell  a  bare-faced  lie  before  him. 
Castleton's  conduct  might  or  might  not  be 
discovered,  according  as  Amy  wished  to 
screen  him ;  but  the  misunderstanding  between 
the  lovers  would  be  set  right,  their  speedy 
marriage  would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  Norah's  ingenuity  would  be  so  much 
labour  lost.  So  she  thought  ruefully,  having 
a  shrewd  idea  of  the  reason  why  Kathleen 
had  written  to  Ray  from  the  tone  of  her 
letter  and  Amy's  unconscious  utterances; 
but  not  knowing  of  the  scene  the  elder 
girl  had  witnessed  at  the  ball. 

VOL.  n.  18 
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Major  and  Mrs.  Tredennick  were  dangerous 
also,  and  Amy  must  leave  the  colony  before 
they  had  any  suspicion  of  the  rupture  between 
the  lovers. 

Of  Kathleen  she  was  far  less  suspicious. 
It  was  so  unlike  her  to  make  any  fuss  about 
her  own  affairs.  Norah  knew  she  would  be 
quite  equal,  after  the  letter  she  had  written, 
to  give  a  reason  which,  without  going  into 
particulars,  would  quite  satisfy  her  parents. 
It  was  not  at  all  likely  Ray  Clifford  would 
care  to  go  where  he  might  meet  Kathleen 
after  such  a  summary  dismissal.  No,  Norah 
knew  him  better,  and  confessed  to  herself 
that  the  cunningly  added  postscript  respect- 
ing Mr.  Venn  was  scarcely  needed  after  all. 
Still  it  would  have  a  double  effect  in  keep- 
ing him  away  from  the  house.  If  by  any 
chance  they  met  it  would  be  little  more 
than  a  bowing  acquaintance,  as  far  as  Ray 
was  concerned.  Norah  knew  his  pride  of 
old,  though  she  had  never  been  able  to 
fathom  his  goodness  of  heart ;  so  she  argued 
there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  him  as  long 
as  Amy  was  kept  out  of  the  way.  He 
would  never  give  in  owing  to  the  mistaken 
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idea  about  Mr.  Venn.  Kathleen  could  not 
make  the  first  advances,  even  if  she  wished 
to,  which  was  most  unlikely,  for  Ray  had 
(presumedly)  loved  Amy,  as  Amy  was  sup- 
posed to  have  cared  for  him  before  she 
changed  her  versatile  mind  and  married 
another  man — that  is,  if  everything  went 
right  according  to  Norah,  who  was  deter- 
mined it  must.  At  any  rate  she  would 
leave  no  stone  unturned  in  a  try  for  the 
u  Maloney  Carriage. "  It  would  be  worked 
for  in  a  way  far  more  congenial  to  her 
talents  than  that  of  ministering  to  the 
vanity  of  a  peevish  mistress  as  her  mother 
had  recommended,  a  mistress  whose  holiday 
tasks  of  plain  needlework  made  her  break 
threads  innumerable  in  impotent  rage.  And 
if  Norah  had  known  everything  she  would 
have  been  even  more  overjoyed,  for  the 
fates  seemed  to  be  playing  into  her  hand 
beyond  her  expectations. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

BEFORE  the  two  days  were  up  Castleton  had 
come  to  a  decision. 

He  had  weighed  all  the  facts  of  the  case 
carefully  over  and  saw  how  completely  he 
was  in  the  power  of  this  unscrupulous  servant- 
girl  and  her  coadjutor  Wyncoll.  He  could 
have  managed  the  former  alone,  though  he 
cursed  himself  for  not  having  choked  her 
in  reality.  But,  when  it  came  to  his  Amer- 
ican mate,  he  acknowledged  himself  beaten. 

Still  there  was  one  loop-hole  of  escape 
left.  He  would  pretend  to  consent  to  any- 
thing but  a  public  marriage.  That  would 
be  fire  to  the  flint  as  soon  as  Mr.  Venn 
heard  of  it,  and  could  only  end  in  destroy- 
ing all  their  plans,  he  cunningly  informed  the 
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conspirators.  The  young  lady's  parents  might 
consent,  but  he  did  not  think  it  likely,  as 
they  had  other  views  for  their  daughter. 
Mr.  Venn  would  in  any  case  create  a  scene, 
which  must  effectually  separate  them  even 
after  marriage. 

So  Castleton  argued  with  an  expression 
of  commiseration  for  the  girl  whose  exist- 
ence he  now  found  so  much  in  the  way ; 
and  Norah  agreed  with  him,  declaring  it  had 
never  struck  her  in  that  light  before. 

"  Then  where's  yer  move,  sir  ?  *  asked 
Wyncoll  impenetrably. 

"  I  don't  know  what  else  we  can  do 
except  to  arrange  a  run-away  marriage," 
replied  Castleton,  in  a  tone  that  expressed 
complete  indifference  to  the  whole  proceed- 
ings, though  he  quite  fell  in  with  their  wish 
that  the  marriage  should  take  place  somehow. 

Then  he  went  on  to  explain  that  the  only 
available  spot  for  such  a  ceremony  would 
be  Canton. 

After  some  discussion  Norah  and  Wyncoll 
agreed  with  him,  though  seemingly  reluctant. 

"  And, "  continued  Castleton,  "  there's  no 
good  making  a  mystery  of  the  trip;  mys- 
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teries  always  leak  out  somehow.  What  I 
propose  is  that  Miss  Tredennick  goes  off  to 
Canton  by  the  afternoon  boat  in  quite  an 
open  and  casual  way — she  and  I  merely 
as  friends,  you  know  !  That  will  stop  people's 
mouths  and  not  give  them  anything  to  talk 
about;  for  there's  no  doubt  we  would  be 
followed  if  we  had  the  least  look  of  an 
engaged  couple.  And,  for  propriety's  sake, 
I  should  even  suggest  that  she  be  accom- 
panied by  a  lady  friend  of  mine  ;  a  married 
lady  who  will  see  that  she  is  comfortable 
and  happy  in  case  of — sea-sickness  for 
instance — better  than  a  man  could." 

"  Propriety !  and  the  gal  to  be  spliced  to 
ye  so  soon,"  exclaimed  Wyncoll,  sarcastically. 
He  was  unaccustomed  to  such  fine  feeling 
by  past  experience,  and  did  not  see  the 
necessity  for  it  now. 

"  Hold  yer  whisht !  What  does  a  man 
know  about  such  things  !  "  cried  Norah,  in 
lofty  scorn.  *  You're  right,  Mr.  Castleton," 
with  an  air  of  approbation  he  had  not  seen 
on  her  face  for  long  enough.  "  Of  course 
she'll  want  a  lady  to  look  after  her  until 
you're  married.  Then  you  can  do  it  yourself. " 
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Castleton  was  delighted.  He  had  set 
Norah's  suspicions  at  rest.  That  was  a 
decided  move  in  the  right  direction.  Once 
she  wTas  satisfied  as  to  the  genuineness  of 
his  wishes  to  fall  in  with  hers,  all  was 
well.  Wyncoll's  confidence  would  come  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Castleton  congratulated 
himself  on  having  so  completely  hoodwinked 
this  well- matched  pair,  who  had  bound 
themselves  to  fetter  his  freedom  for  some 
diabolical  reason  of  their  own.  They  would 
believe  he  was  acting  in  all  good-faith, 
and  leave  him  to  his  own  devices  once  he 
put  foot  on  the  Canton  steamer  with  Amy. 
The  special  license  obtained  beforehand 
would  be  reposing  in  his  pocket — and  it 
would  repose  there  longer  than  they  anti- 
cipated! Not  that  Castleton  had  any  wish 
to  treat  Amy  worse  than  to  break  his 
promise  to  her.  Fear  of  the  consequences 
would  have  averted  such  a  wrong  to  the 
poor  child.  Besides,  he  had  no  inclination. 
It  would  be  a  dangerous  game  to  play  against 
any  lady  of  eighteen.  When  he  did  not 
care  for  the  girl  the  game  was  not  worth 
the  candle.  No,  Castleton  simply  meant 
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to  take  Amy  to  Canton,  ostensibly  under 
his  care  as  far  as  Norah  and  Wyncoll  could 
see ;  then,  directly  the  boat  started,  to  con- 
sign her  to  the  charge  of  his  *  lady  friend, " 
and  hold  no  communication  with  either  as 
long  as  they  were  on  the  water.  When 
the  boat  stopped,  nothing  would  be  easier 
than  to  give  them  the  slip  amongst  the 
labyrinth  of  Chinese  houses,  and  keep  quiet 
for  a  time,  else  to  catch  an  outward  bound 
steamer  to  Japan  or  somewhere.  No  one 
could  say  he  had  compromised  himself  or 
Amy  by  the  mere  fact  that  they  had 
been  accidental  fellow-passengers  for  a  short 
period,  when  it  could  be  proved  they  had 
scarcely  spoken  during  the  voyage,  and 
parted  company  immediately  afterwards. 
Amy  might  find  her  way  home  with  the 
lady  as  best  she  could;  her  feelings  were 
not  of  the  smallest  consequence.  Castleton 
would  so  arrange  it,  if  possible,  that  she 
should  look  on  the  trip  merely  as  a  pleas- 
ant little  outing  given  through  the  kind- 
ness of  his  friend  (his  name  not  being  men- 
tioned) who  would,  he  felt  certain,  do  more 
than  that  to  please  him.  If  Norah  chose 
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to  stuff  the  child's  head  full  of  nonsense  as 
to  his  intentions  towards  her  it  could  not 
be  helped ;  they  must  bear  the  consequences 
of  such  folly  between  them.  He  would 
be  well  out  of  it  at  all  events.  Amy  would 
keep  his  secret,  though  he  might  have  to 
bribe  her,  by  promise  of  a  speedy  return  to 
her,  on  condition  she  contradicted  the  reports 
in  circulation  against  him.  Then,  what 
would  be  the  word  of  an  Irish  servant-girl 
against  that  of  her  young  mistress?  He 
would  be  far  beyond  their  reach — and  who 
would  even  think  of  following  him  on  such 
a  testimony?  Certainly  Norah  might  be 
backed  up  by  Wyncoll;  then  matters  would 
be  placed  on  rather  a  different  footing.  But 
Castleton  had  allowed  for  this  also  in  his 
reckoning,  and  felt  pretty  certain  that  his 
worthy  mate  would  lose  no  time  in  leaving 
the  colony  for  personal  reasons  of  his  own, 
as  soon  as  he  had  ascertained  that  his  mas- 
ter was  not  coming  back  again.  Such  a 
trivial  matter  as  Norah's  wishes  could  have 
little  power  to  keep  him  when  all  his  other 
interests  lay  in  a  different  direction.  True 
Castleton  might  lose  his  revenge,  and  most 
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certainly  Kathleen,  by  his  precipitate  flight; 
but  "  of  two  evils  chose  the  least "  was  his 
rueful  thought. 

As  for  him  remaining  in  Hong-Kong  as 
long  as  Norah,  Wyncoll,  and  Mr.  Venn  were 
there,  that  was  quite  impossible. 

Now  that  Norah's  doubts  as  to  his  sin- 
cerity were  overcome,  all  seemed  fair  sail- 
ing. She  agreed  to  his  propositions  with 
that  unmistakable  air  of  you-know-best- 
after-all  which  is  such  subtle  homage  from 
a  woman  to  a  man  like  him. 

Castleton  was  shrewdly  observing  her  all 
the  time,  but  not  even  his  closest  scrutiny 
could  detect  anything  underneath.  He  felt 
suspicious  of  her  manner  at  first  lest  she 
were  trying  to  fool  him.  But  Wyncoll 
evidently  thought  otherwise;  and  a  glance 
at  the  man's  ugly  countenance,  whereon 
was  plainly  written  his  opinion  of  Norah's 
u  falling  in  with  the  -  -  plans "  as  incense 
to  his  good  looks  and  sound  judgment 
reassured  him  more  than  anything.  Her 
coadjutor  felt  her  too  lenient,  and  Castle- 
ton's  vanity  swallowed  the  bait. 

When   he   left  the  conspirators,  in  great 
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satisfaction,  not  a  vestage  of  which  was 
perceivable  however,  it  was  to  call  on  the 
lady  friend  and  arrange  a  trip  to  Canton, 
Amy  to  be  her  guest,  though  he  naturally 
was  to  pay  expenses.  And  this,  he  assured 
the  young  matron  was  because  he  found 
such  pleasure  in  her  company.  But  the 
proprieties  must  be  studied  for  her  sake. 
Who  could  possibly  make  a  nicer  and  more 
convenient  companion  than  little  Miss  Tre- 
dennick,  an  innocent  bit  of  a  child  who 
would  be  thoroughly  amused  watching  the 
engine  or  looking  over  the  side  of  the  boat 
in  company  with  young  Glennie,  whom  he 
intended  to  ask  for  the  sole  purpose  of  keep- 
ing her  quiet.  A  little  judicious  flattery  goes 
a  long  way  with  some  people.  The  lady  was 
delighted,  Castleton  as  pleased  as  was  possible 
under  the  circumstances,  Norah  was  presum- 
ably so,  and,  it  was  supposed  by  at  least  one 
of  the  trio,  that  Amy  was  pleased  also. 

She  accepted  the  invitation  with  alacrity, 
which  was  graciously  ratified  by  Mrs.  Tre- 
dennick.  Amy's  father  heard  nothing  of  the 
trip  in  prospect,  in  the  first  place  because 
his  wife  never  consulted,  or  to  use  her  own 
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words,  never  "  troubled "  him  about  the 
family  engagements;  in  the  second  because, 
his  headache  had  developed  into  a  kind  of 
fever  which  kept  Kathleen  in  close  attendance 
upon  him.  At  which  time  it  was  not  likely 
SHE  would  worry  him  with  any  details  liable 
to  make  a  sick  man  nervous.  Under  other 
circumstances  perhaps  Amy  would  not  have 
gone  in  company  with  a  lady  for  whom 
Major  Tredennick  entertained  no  great  respect. 
But,  after  all,  even  her  enemies  could  say  no- 
thing more  of  her  than  that  she  was  fast. 

Kathleen  was  astonished  at  Amy's,  to  her, 
unaccountable  longing  for  a  pleasure  trip  to 
which  her  newly-found  lover  was  not  invited. 
On  asking  her  casually  if  Ray  Clifford  was 
going  she  had  replied  carelessly,  *  Not  that 
I  am  aware  of.  But,  if  he  is,  don't  you  wish 
you  were  coming  too,  Kitty?  "  Then  suddenly 
recollecting  herself,  she  stammered  out  some- 
thing about  a  hot  day,  and  left  the  room 
abruptly,  covered  with  confusion.  Kathleen 
knew  Amy's  thoughtlessness  of  old,  so  this 
outburst  did  not  surprise  or  even  pain  her  as 
much  as  the  little  girl's  silence  and  uneasiness 
in  her  presence  had  done  since  the  night  of 
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the  ball.  She  had  had  very  few  opportunities 
of  being  with  her  the  last  few  days,  owing  to 
the  perpetual  demands  on  her  time  because  of 
Major  Tredennick's  illness;  but,  on  dressing 
in  the  morning  and  going  to  bed  at  night  on 
the  one  occasion  she  had  been  enabled  to  do 
so  owing  to  an  improvement  in  her  father, 
Amy  had  sedulously  shut  herself  up  in  her 
own  room,  instead  of  perpetually  flitting  to 
and  fro  from  it  to  her  sister's  as  she  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing.  A  chance  word  from 
Kathleen  when  there  was  no  one  else  by 
would  make  her  flush  up  and  look  thoroughly 
uncomfortable.  One  night  she  was  actually 
going  to  do  without  hair-brushes,  when  her 
own  had  tumbled  into  the  ewer  by  mistake, 
sooner  than  cross  the  threshold  for  her  sis- 
ter's, whose  articles  of  every  description  in 
times  gone  by  had  always  been  appropriated, 
provided  they  were  easier  to  get  at.  But,  on 
this  occasion,  when  Kathleen  had  come  forward 
with  a  loan  it  had  been  quietly  but  steadily 
refused,  with  an  unmistakable  wish  to  be  left 
alone;  and,  to  still  further  emphasize  her 
words,  Amy  had  taken  up  a  clothes-brush  and 
begun  to  soundly  belabour  her  yellow  hair. 
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Kathleen  saw  how  nervous  and  ill  at  ease  was 
her  usually  self-confident  sister,  and,  fancying 
she  knew  the  reason,  hastened  to  assure  her 
that  nothing  would  come  between  them  now 
or  ever.  But  the  younger  girl  evidently  saw 
no  need  for  such  a  declaration.  "  No !  *  she 
said,  u  of  course  not,  unless  you  wish  it  to, 
Kitty.  But  there's  no  use  talking  such  non- 
sense ;  you  make  me  feel  horribly  uncomfort- 
able," she  added  somewhat  peevishly,  as  if 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said  on  that 
subject.  And  Kathleen's  resolution  to  put  an 
end  to  all  misunderstanding  between  them,  by 
proving  to  Amy  that  she  showed  her  no  ill- 
will  for  having  stolen  her  lover  had  to  be 
postponed  to  a  more  convenient  season  because 
of  Mrs.  Tredennick,  who  put  her  head  into  the 
door  just  then,  demanding  querulously  that 
Kathleen  should  go  to  her  father  at  once,  for 
she,  the  speaker,  could  do  nothing  with  him ; 
besides,  she  thought  she  deserved  some  rest 
after  having  her  sleep  broken  for  the  last  week. 
And  Kathleen  hastily  changed  into  the  dress- 
ing-gown she  had  come  for,  and,  with  a  gentle 
u  good-night "  to  sister  and  stepmother, 
glided  out  of  the  room. 
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As  she  sat  with  her  father's  hand  in  hers, 
talking  to  him  softly  and  soothing  him  as  she 
would  a  little  child,  she  thanked  God,  through 
that  livelong  night,  for  having  given  her 
work  to  do  in  her  sore  trouble ;  and,  if  he  had 
to  be  ill  some  time,  that  it  was  now.  What 
would  he  say  when  she  told  him  everything  ? 
At  any  rate  no  one  should  blame  Amy,  if  she 
could  help  it.  But  he  must  hear  of  nothing 
until  he  was  better — quite  better — and  able 
to  take  it  in.  It  was  strange  Ray  had  not 
called ;  no  doubt  that  was  why  Amy  had  been 
so  worried-looking  the  last  few  days.  Small 
wonder,  poor  child,  it  seemed  like  a  slight 
on  her ;  but  perhaps  he  was  ashamed.  Yet, 
after  all,  it  was  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of, 
thought  Kathleen  when  her  first  anger  was 
over;  he  could  not  help  his  feelings  any  more 
than  Amy  could.  But  it  was  so  unlike  him  to 
be  underhand.  He  had  not  even  answered 
her  letter,  had  taken  his  freedom  as  a  matter 
of  course,  it  was  not  worth  the  courtesy  of  a 
reply.  Perhaps  he  was  waiting  to  call.  But 
Kathleen  hated  waiting,  her  soul  loathed  un- 
certainty of  any  kind ;  and  she  even  thought  of 
writing  to  him  to  come  and  see  Amy.  Yet 
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she  had  no  right.  It  would,  most  likely,  only 
make  Amy  still  more  uncomfortable.  So  she 
desisted,  hoping  for  things  to  fall  in  naturally 
before  many  days,  which  would  be  best  for  all 
parties  concerned. 

Her  understanding  with  Amy  was  still  in 
embryo,  because  she  was  allowed  no  fitting 
opportunity  to  bring  it  out;  and,  on  the  after- 
noon set  apart  for  the  trip,  they  kissed 
good-bye  as  sisters  will,  with  not  a  word  on 
the  subjects  next  their  hearts. 

Only  as  Amy  was  tripping  down  the  steps 
and  turned  with  a  radiant  happy  face  to  smile 
a  last  farewell  before  stepping  into  her  chair 
did  a  sudden  uncontrollable  impulse  seize 
Kathleen.  Running  after  her  bare-headed  she 
stooped  down  and  kissed  her  once  more 
gravely  and  tenderly. 

"  Good-bye  again.  Mind  you  take  care  of 
yourself  and  come  back  safe  and  sound  to  us, 
little  sister,"  she  said,  with  more  anxiety  in 
tone  and  gesture  than  the  occasion  warranted. 

"  Oh  yes,  I'll  turn  up  like  bad  cash !  "  was 
the  laughing  reply.  a  Never  fear,  I'll  enjoy 
myself  immensely.  Mrs.  Wylkes  is  to  meet 
me  at  the  gardens  you  know." 
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"  Why  did  you  not  tell  the  child  she'd  be 
drowned  at  once  when  you  had  not  the  chance 
of  going  to  look  after  her?  You  are  a  regular 
wet  blanket,  I  declare,  Kathleen,  *  said  Mrs. 
Tredennick,  spitefully,  as  she  passed  her  on 
the  way  upstairs  to  her  father's  sick-room. 

"  I  suppose  I  am, "  she  thought  sadly,  as 
she  mixed  a  cooling  draught  a  few  minutes 
later  and  afterwards  leant  forward,  fan  in. 
hand,  in  an  endeavour  to  cool  the  sufferer. 
All  the  afternoon  she  stayed  there  whilst  the 
stepmother  and  wife  was  calmly  reposing  on 
the  drawing-room  sofa,  as  the  overturned 
novel  testified.  But  some  people  cannot  be 
deprived  of  their  nap  for  all  the  world,  and 
Mrs.  Tredennick  was  one  of  these.  Nature 
had  never  intended  her  for  a  sick-nurse  she 
asserted ;  then  why  go  against  nature.  So 
she  calmly  gave  in  to  the  mother  of  us  all,  and 
nightly  adjourned  to  the  spare  room  where 
capital  rest  could  be  had  away  from  restless 
tossings  or  headachy  moans  of  the  sufferer ; 
and  for  the  unbounded  self-sacrifice  of  five 
minutes'  sleep  lost  at  any  time  demanded  so 
many  hours  to  recoup  next  day,  with  innu- 
merable lamentations  on  the  hardness  of  her 
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lot.  Kathleen's  vigils  got  never  a  thought. 
She  was  young  and  strong,  could  rise  any 
time  and  seemed  rather  to  like  it ;  then  she 
was  the  person  pre-eminently  fitted  to  take 
charge  of  a  sick-room.  Amy  rarely  ventured. 
Even  the  sight  of  medicine  made  her  shiver ; 
and  her  very  presence  as  a  dazzling  meteor 
that  flashed  here,  there  and  everywhere  was 
.enough  to  distract  anyone  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  laid  up  in  her  vicinity. 

The  house  was  resting  in  lazy  quietness  one 
afternoom  some  days  after  Amy's  departure ; 
master,  mistress,  and  servants  reposing  in 
various  stages  of  slumber  when  a  long  loud 
ring  at  the  front  door  wakened  the  sleeping 
echoes.  Kathleen  started  at  her  post  by  her 
father's  side,  looking  up  anxiously,  then  re- 
turned to  the  book  she  had  been  trying  to 
read,  devoutly  thankful  that  the  noise  had  not 
disturbed  him.  The  heat  must  have  over- 
powered Mrs.  Tredennick  for  she  also  slept  on. 
Norah  was  nowhere  visible  when  Kathleen 
went  on  tip-toe  in  search  of  her  to  particularly 
emphasize  u  Not  at  home "  lest  she  had 
forgotten. 

The  boy  opened  the  door  with  a  heathen 
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anathema  in  his  stifled  yawn  on  callers  in 
general  and  this  one  in  particular.  With 
admirable  forethought  he  then  closed  the 
dining-room  door  tight  on  Mr.  Venn  after  hav- 
ing slowly  and  ceremoniously  ushered  him  into 
that  apartment  for  fear  of  disturbing  his 
mistress's  siesta,  much  to  the  visitor's  indigna- 
tion, who,  with  a  wildly  hurried  air  that  made 
his  voice  almost  unintelligible,  had  demanded 
to  see  Miss  Tredennick  at  once. 

Mr.  Venn's  stoicism  seemed  to  have  quite 
deserted  him.  With  hasty  steps  he  paced  up 
and  down  the  room.  A  strange  white  light 
foreign  to  his  dead  black  eyes  made  them 
glitter  in  the  midst  of  his  colourless  face  like 
fusing  metal,  while  the  boy  went  in  leisurely 
quest  of  Kathleen.  When  the  turn  of  the 
door-handle  announced  her  presence,  it  was 
with  difficulty  he  restrained  himself  from  rush- 
ing forward,  before  she  was  well  into  the  room, 
with  eager  questionings  on  the  subject  for 
which  he  had  come. 

But  the  first  glance  at  her  face  showed  him 
how  pale  and  weary  she  looked.  There  were 
heavy  violet  shadows  under  the  violet  eyes 
and  a  sad  set  look  about  the  firm  proud  lips, 
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though  her  carriage  seemed  more  stately  than 
ever  and  the  dainty  head  was,  if  possible,  held 
a  trifle  higher. 

"Then  it  is  true,  after  all?"  he  asked 
sympathetically.  "  It  was  criminal  waste  of 
time  coming  here.  Good-bye,  Miss  Treden- 
nick.  You  cannot  tell  how  sorry  I  am  for 
you  all.  But  it  shall  not  be  so  bad  as  it 
looks  as  long  as  I  am  above  the  sod.  Only 
trust  me.  But  there's  no  time  to  lose!" 
And  Mr.  Venn  prepared  to  make  a  precipitate 
rush  from  the  room. 

"Stop!"  cried  Kathleen,  quickly,  laying 
her  hand  upon  his  arm  to  detain  him,  which 
contact  made  the  poor  man  breathe  even 
harder  and  faster  than  he  had  been  doing. 
*  You  are  not  well,  Mr.  Venn.  It  is  mad- 
ness for  you  to  be  out  in  your  present 
state,  and  you  know  it,"  which  was  quite 
true.  "  But,  since  you  have  come,  sit  down 
and  rest.  Yes,  you  really  must!  I  insist 
upon  it,"  and  she  led  him  to  an  easy-chair. 
His  strange  manner  made  her  greatly  fear 
something  had  happened  to  himself  and  that 
he  was  not  quite  accountable  for  his  actions 
or  words. 
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"  Is  it  possible  you  don't  know  what  I 
am  here  for  then?"  he  queried,  looking  at 
her  in  a  puzzled  way,  as  if  unable  to  account 
for  her  pallor,  and  speaking  quickly  and 
sharply.  "  What  has  become  of  your  sister, 
Miss  Tredennick?" 

"  Amy  has  gone  to  Canton  with  Mrs. 
Wylkes." 

"  Ah !  I  was  afraid  so.  Did  you  hear  of 
anyone  else  who  was  accompanying  them?" 

"No,"  rather  bewildered  by  his  manner. 
*  Neither  did  Amy.  She  told  me  so.  But 
why  are  you  afraid,  Mr.  Venn?  What  is 
there  to  be  afraid  of?"  surprised. 

"I  have  only  a  moment  to  stay;  but  I 
know  I  can  trust  to  your  good  sense.  Your 
servant  Norah  came  to  my  house  at  the 
Peak  half-an-hour  ago  in  a  great  flurry, 
with  the  news  that  your  sister  had  run 
away  to  Canton  to  be  married.  She  heard 
it  from  the  supposed  bridegroom's  servant 
as  a  fact,  and  asked  me  to  follow  them  post 
haste.  Though  why  she  selected  me  is 
strange."  Mr.  Venn  had  been  lying  down 
when  Norah's  visit  roused  him  to  the  un- 
wonted exertion  of  going  out.  *  It  was  very 
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much  against  her  wish  that  I  have  come 
here  instead  of  following  them  at  once.  She 
seems  a  good  girl  and  anxious  to  spare  your 
feelings.  But  I  know  how  servants  exag- 
gerate things,  and  did  not  intend  to  be  sent 
on  a  fool's  errand  on  the  mere  word  of  one  of 
them.  Now  tell  me  plainly,  Miss  Tredennick 
before  I  go — for  I  must  follow  your  sister 
at  once  to  see  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
statement — have  you  had  any  suspicion 
lately  of  anything  of  the  kind  happening?" 

"  Certainly  not, "  flushing  painfully  and 
indignantly.  "Amy  and  Ray  have  been  at- 
tached to  one  another  for  some  time,  but 
they  have  only  just  found  out  how  indis- 
pensable they  are  to  each  other's  happiness. 
Of  course  there  can  be  nothing  against  the 
marriage.  So  you  see  how  utterly  needless 
and  ridiculous  it  would  be  for  them  to  run 
away.  Father  and  Mrs.  Tredennick  will 
consider  Amy's  happiness  before  anything 
else,  you  may  be  sure." 

"Happiness!"  echoed  Mr.  Venn  sarcasti- 
cally, though  aghast  at  the  length  things 
had  gone.  "  Good-bye  and  God  bless  you, " 
holding  out  his  hand  hurriedly.  "Don't  try 
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to  stop  me,"  as  Kathleen  followed  him  out 
of  the  room,  and  laid  a  detaining  hand  en 
his  arm.  "  I  cannot  explain  now,  but  will 
not  keep  you  in  anxiety  one  moment  longer 
than  can  be  helped.  If  your  sister  has  gone 
through  a  ceremony  of  marriage  I  must  see 
that  she  has  been  properly  married.  But," 
he  added  between  his  teeth,  *  I  would  rather 
see  her  dead  at  my  feet  if  she  were  my 
daughter  than  bound  soul  and  body  to  a 
scoundrel — a  heartless  villain  like— 

"It  is  untrue — an  infamous  falsehood," 
interrupted  Kathleen,  white  with  anger,  and 
moving  forward  after  him.  "  You  don't 
know  what  you  are  saying,  Mr.  Venn.  Ray 
is  an  honest  gentleman.  You  have  been 
misinformed  at  least, "  as  doubts  of  his  sanity 
warned  her  it  would  be  unwise  to  cross 
him  in  his  present  state. 

"'Ray,'  as  you  call  him,  is  the  greatest 
scoundrel  it  has  ever  been  my  ill  fortune 
to  meet.  I  would  not  put  it  past  him  to 
leave  your  sister  in  the  lurch  directly  he 
tires  of  her,  which  will  be  in  a  few  days, 
and  come  back  here  with  a  fair  face  and 
a  lying  tongue  and  every  protestation  of 
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eternal  constancy  to  you.  Oh,  you  do  not 
know  the  man,  Miss  Tredennick!  And  I 
shall  blame  myself  to  my  dying  day  for  not 
having  warned  your  family  of  him  if  bad 
comes  of  this.  He  would  swear  to  you  he 
had  never  been  in  Canton  at  all,  if  it  an- 
swered his  purpose." 

As  Mr.  Venn  uttered  these  words  his  man- 
ner changed  completely.  He  was  no  longer 
excited  and  wild-eyed  as  at  the  beginning  of 
the  interview.  His  voice  resumed  its  usual 
deep  gravity  of  tone  and  every  word  was 
spoken  with  crushing  conviction.  No,  he  was 
not  mad.  He  was  thoroughly  in  earnest  and 
believed  what  he  said,  Kathleen  was  forced  to 
admit,  as  she  watched  him  get  into  his  chair 
with  labouring  breath.  He  was  weak  and  suf- 
fering in  body  certainly,  but  the  mind  was 
clear  and  bright  as  ever.  He  was  under  a 
sane  delusion,  had  mistaken  Norah  somehow, 
or  had  been  misinformed.  Kathleen  was 
seized  with  compassion  at  sight  of  the  colour- 
less face  and  halting  gait,  forgetting  her 
resentment  in  pity  for  the  man  who  had  been 
so  kind  to  her  up  to  now. 

"  Mr.  Venn,"  she  said  earnestly,  running 
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down  the  path  as  he  was  just  starting  off, 
"  do  come  back  and  tell  me  what  you  mean. 
There  has  been  a  mistake  somewhere.  You 
are  ill — it  will  kill  you  to  go  on  a  wild 
goose  chase  like  this,  which  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for,  believe  me.  My  father  is  in  bed  with 
fever  and  I  must  go  back  to  him  immediately ; 
but  oh !  do  let  me  prevail  upon  you  to  come 
in  and  rest.  I  will  call  Norah  if  you  like, 
then  you  can  see  how  you  have  misunderstood 
her.  Do  not  go  and  make  a  scene,  pray  do 
not.  This  excitement  will  kill  you." 

*  No,  no  "  he  replied,  firmly  and  gravely, 
urging  his  coolies  on,  u  I  shall  make  no  scene. 
Excuse  my  seeming  rudeness,  but  time  is 
precious.  When  a  man  has  a  work  to  do  he 
lives  to  do  it.  This  is  my  work,  more  especi- 
ally now  in  your  father's  illness,  and  it  cannot 
kill  me  as  long  as  anything  remains  undone. 
Afterwards  it  does  not  matter  to  a  soul  on 
earth,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  be  at  rest.  It 
would  kill  me  now  to  stay  at  home.  But  do 
not  be  afraid,  I  shall  send  you  word  of  every- 
thing as  soon  as  possible  after  reaching  Canton. 
There  will  be  no  scene." 

u  But  what  need  to  go?" 
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u  I  thought  you  would  have  understood, "" 
amazed  at  what  seemed  to  him  her  strange 
inability  to  grasp  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion, a  slowness  of  comprehension  he  had  never 
looked  for  in  her,  in  reality  an  impossibility 
to  believe  anything  against  Ray  Clifford. 
"  Would  you  have  your  sister  become  a  vile 
woman  through  no  fault  of  her  own,  by  keep- 
ing me  back  from  trying  to  save  her  ? " 

And  with  a  reproachful  look  Mr.  Venn 
turned  away. 

Kathleen  stopped  short,  the  shameful  words 
ringing  in  her  ears.  Oh !  How  brutal  they 
sounded !  How  cruel  of  him  to  insinuate  that 
of  Amy,  dear  little  spotless  Amy,  even  if  he 
believed  it  true.  He  was  ill  and  overwrought, 
but  quite  determined  on  his  own  course  of 
action.  Well !  let  him  go  then,  and  see  how 
far  wrong  he  was.  He  would  not  listen  to 
reason,  nothing  but  personal  knowledge  would 
convince  him. 

She  turned  and  went  into  the  house  with 
cheeks  burning  and  tears  of  shame  in  her  eyes. 
But  the  sight  of  Norah  on  the  landing  brought 
to  her  aid  that  rapid  self-control  which  was  an 
essential  part  of  her  character. 
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When  that  double-dealing  young  woman, 
with  well-feigned  humble  sympathy,  began 
to  explain  her  worthy  motives  for  having 
taken  Mr.  Venn  into  her  confidence  to  the 
exclusion  of  her  master's  family,  Kathleen  cut 
her  short  haughtily,  with  the  remark  that  she 
was  in  future  to  attend  to  her  work  and  leave 
anything  outside  that  to  those  who  could  un- 
derstand it. 

"  And  would  you  have  my  dear  Miss  Amy 
led  on  to  destruction  without  a  helpin'  hand 
to  save  her,  miss  ?  And  the  master  ill  and  the 
mistress  worse  than  no  good  at  all!  "  replied 
Norah,  inwardly  angry,  but  unabashed. 

"  The  matter  is  quite  too  absurd  to  mention. 
I  am  surprised  at  you,  Norah." 

But  Kathleen  was  vexed  with  herself  for 
noticing  that  Mr.  Venn  had  used  very  similar 
words. 

"  Yet  it's  the  talk  of  the  whole  place, "  began 
Norah,  feeling  her  way.  "  And  of  the  barracks 
in  particular, "  knowing  she  was  safe  to  admit 
so  much,  as  a  look  at  the  sudden  flush  on 
Kathleen's  face  showed  her  that  Mr.  Venn  had 
mentioned  no  names. 

"  Do  not  attempt  to  speak  of  this  to  Mrs. 
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Tredennick, "  was  the  stern  rejoinder.  *  It  will 
do  you  no  good  I  can  tell  you, "  as  her  quick 
ear  caught  the  sound  of  her  father's  voice  in 
his  room. 

"  No,  miss ;  nor  to  anyone  else  either.  I'm 
not  such  a  fool  as  to  blab  out  what's  nobody's 
concern  but  the  family's,  miss."  And  Norah 
retired  to  her  sewing  task  with  a  very  edifying 
countenance  of  righteous  indignation  that  her 
admirable  quality  of  discretion  should  be 
doubted. 

Once  there,  her  fertile  brain  began  to  work 
with  more  than  ordinary  promptitude  in  the 
building  up  of  a  scheme  to  hoodwink  Mrs. 
Tredennick  in  case  the  absent  one  should  not 
turn  up  when  she  was  expected  to-morrow. 
Her  mistress  must  not  suspect  anything  of 
her  participation  in  Amy's  capture  even  until 
Mr.  Venn  came  back  with  the  assurance  that 
he  had  done  his  best.  Then  Norah  looked 
forward  to  a  golden  harvest — two  golden 
harvests  in  fact — for  very  shame  must  compel 
her  hitherto  penurious  mistress  to  reward  in 
a  suitable  manner  the  maid  who  had  served 
her  interests  so  faithfully.  That  Mr.  Venn  would 
behave  much  more  handsomely  Norah  had  no 
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doubt;  but  Miss  Kathleen  might  possibly 
augment  her  stepmother's  donation  by  the  gift 
of  one  of  the  valuable  old-fashioned  trinkets 
she  never  wore,  or  a  substantial  length  of 
dress  material.  So  thought  Norah,  never  fear- 
ing defeat  when  fortune  had  favoured  her  so 
far,  but  rather  trusting  to  her  own  ready  wit 
to  overcome  any  difficulty  that  might  rise  in 
the  way. 

Kathleen  sat  and  pondered  over  what 
she  had  heard,  hoping  and  longing  for  the 
morrow  to  set  all  her  doubts  at  rest.  For  her 
thoughts  had  begun  to  assume  the  form  of 
doubts  already;  not  of  Ray  Clifford's  honesty 
or  of  Amy's  truthfulness  certainly,  but  of 
herself,  lest  she  had  been  so  unwilling  to  admit 
such  a  thing  as  a  run-away  marriage,  that  her 
judgment  had  been  warped  as  to  the  possibility 
of  it  really  occurring.  It  was  probable  that 
Amy,  in  a  desire  to  spare  her  sister's  feelings, 
might  have  broached  the  subject,  and  just 
possible  that  Ray  would  think  such  a  course 
the  best  and  quickest  way  of  putting  both 
girls  out  of  an  awkward  position,  so  act  upon 
it  promptly  without  having  taking  any  one  into 
his  confidence  beforehand  as  to  the  exact  time. 
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And  the  more  Kathleen  thought  over  it  the 
more  she  blamed  herself  for  having  allowed 
Mr.  Venn  to  go  away  labouring  under  a  false 
impression  as  he  assuredly  was.  But  it  could 
not  be  helped  now  certainly,  and  her  only 
wish  was  that  the  young  couple  should  be 
spared  any  unpleasantness  from  his  suspicions 
if  he  arrived  late  upon  the  scene.  All  the  same 
his  manner  had  impressed  her  strongly  and 
his  strange  wild  words  kept  rankling  in  her 
mind,  from  the  tone  of  absolute  conviction 
with  which  he  had  uttered  them  rather  than 
that  she  believed  him  herself. 


CHAPTER  X. 

IT  was  now  some  days  after  Amy  had  been 
expected  home  and  she  had  not  arrived  yet. 

The  second  day  Mrs.  Tredennick  was  not 
at  all  anxious,  having  come  to  the  comforting 
conclusion  that  Mrs.  Wylkes  had  decided  to 
stop  another  night  in  Canton,  as  she  had  laugh- 
ingly said  might  be  the  case  provided  they  were 
having  "  some  fun."  Amy  was  enjoying  her- 
self evidently  when  she  had  no  time  to  write, 
and  her  mother,  feeling  placidly  pleased  there- 
by, lay  down  to  as  much  enjoyment  in  the 
shape  of  a  novel  or  a  snooze  as  was  consistent 
with  the  heat  and  u  the  worry  of  seeing  Kath- 
leen go  about  with  a  face  a  yard  long." 

It  was  little  wonder  that  her  stepdaughter 
looked  serious  just  then.  The  doctors  had 
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pronounced  a  most  unfavourable  opinion  on 
Major  Tredennick.  Careful  nursing,  absolute 
rest  and  quietness,  and  above  all  freedom  from 
worry  of  any  kind  were  essential  to  his  recov- 
ery. All  the  burden  fell  on  his  daughter,  for 
Mrs.  Tredennick  would  have  no  paid  nurse  in 
the  house.  The  only  person  about  the  place 
who  could  give  Kathleen  trustworthy,  mate- 
rial help  was  the  Chinese  boy.  He  was  gentle 
and  soft-footed,  and  made  up  in  willingness  to 
please  his  young  mistress  what  he  lacked  in 
experience.  But  all  the  same  it  was  real  hard 
work  for  her;  hard  work  she  was  glad  and 
thankful  of  in  this  dreary  time. 

Added  to  this  Kathleen  was  getting  more 
and  more  anxious  about  Amy ;  but  one  morn- 
ing she  received  the  promised  note  from  Mr. 
Venn.  It  was  only  a  hurried  scrawl.  He  had 
but  a  moment  to  spare,  he  wrote,  and  had 
no  good  news  to  give  her. 

"  My  suspicions  were  correct, "  the  note 
went  on,  "  your  sister  was  married,  safely  and 
securely,  before  I  had  time  to  prevent  it.  But 
the  mystery  is  that  R.  C.  has  disappeared, 
went,  no  one  knows  where,  almost  directly 
after  the  ceremony,  though  a  man  has  this- 
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moment  told  me  positively  that  he  and  an- 
other saw  him  on  board  the  steamer  as  it  was 
just  starting  for  Hong-Kong.  In  which  case 
I  must  track  him  up  to  make  sure  that  your 
sister's  settlements  are  as  substantial  as  his 
impoverished  state  will  allow.  All  particulars 
when  we  meet." 

But  surprises  did  not  come  singly  to  Kath- 
leen that  day.  Just  as  she  had  decided  to 
break  the  mere  fact  of  Amy's  marriage  gently 
to  her  mother,  without  going  into  any  of  Mr. 
Venn's  particulars,  whose  voice  should  she 
hear  in  the  hall  but  Ray  Clifford's. 

"  Tell  Miss  Tredennick  I  must  see  her  for  a 
moment, "  he  said  peremptorily,  as  Norah  had 
informed  him  positively  that  no  one  was  in. 
And  stepping  past  her  he  took  up  his  stand 
on  the  door  mat. 

"  I  find  Mrs.  Tredennick  has  just  gone 
out  'for  exercise'  in  her  chair,  but  I  am 
at  home,"  said  Kathleen  to  him  in  quiet 
measured  tones  coming  out  of  the  drawing- 
room,  where  she  had  gone  to  seek  her 
stepmother,  and  motioning  him  to  enter. 

"I  knew  that  girl  was  not  telling  the 
truth,"  he  replied,  when  they  were  once 
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inside,  *  I  could  see  it  by  her  face.  But 
you  will  never  know  her  real  character 
until  it  is  too  late." 

Then,  seeing  a  flash  of  indignation  in  her 
eyes  and  remembering  they  had  not  even 
used  the  ordinary  greeting  of  friends  he 
held  out  his  hand.  u  I  beg  your  pardon 
Miss  Tredennick, r  apologetically,  "  for  having 
thrust  my  opinion  of  your  servant  in  front 
of  yours.  My  opinions  are  nothing  to  you 
now  certainly,  but  I  should  be  more  than 
sorry  to  quarrel  with  you  on  such  a  trivial 
subject  at  our  last  meeting.  I  am  off  to 
Singapore  on  leave  in  less  than  an  hour, 
and  when  it  is  up  am  going  straight  home 
—so  shall  never  see  you  again  in  all  pro- 
bability. But  I  could  not  go  without  say- 
ing good-bye  to  your  family  and  thanking 
them  for  the  many  pleasant  hours  they  have 
given  me.  Also  to  wish  you  every  hap- 
piness in  the  future  you  have  chosen  for 
yourself.  I  respected  your  message  until 
to-day  and  have  enquired  from  the  doctor 
only  about  Major  Tredennick.  But  I  thought 
you  would  forgive  me  for  coming  just  this 
once.  Indeed  common  politeness  would  not 
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allow  me  to  go  without  saying  good-bye  to 
my  friends — to  sneak  off  as  if  I  had  done 
something  to  be  ashamed  of,"  and  Ray 
quickly  withdrew  the  hand  that  Kathleen 
seemed  determined  not  to  notice,  looking 
full  at  her  with  calm  scrutinizing  eyes. 

"May  I  ask  one  question?"  returning  his 
glance. 

"Certainly." 

"Have  you  been  to  Canton  lately?" 

"Yes.  How  did  you  find  out?"  crim- 
soning painfully. 

"And  came  back?" 

"  Yesterday, "  laconically.  "  Where  is  your 
sister?" 

"Have  you  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of?" 
exclaimed  Kathleen  vehemently,  ignoring  the 
references  to  herself.  "  What  have  you  done 
with  Amy  ?  W  here  is  she  ?  You  shall  not 
go  without  her!" 

"  Amy ! "  he  repeated  mistily.  "  What  do 
you  mean?  She  is  at  home  now;  is  she 
not?" 

"  To  save  you  the  trouble  of  explanations 
let  me  inform  you  that  Mr.  Venn  has  told 
me  everything,"  in  a  tone  of  cold  contempt 
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as  a  chill  crept  over  her  at  the  remembrance 
of  his  words.  They  were  coming  true  after 
all.  "Why  is  Amy  not  with  you  I 
repeat?" 

"I  have  no  idea  what  you  are  drifting 
at.  If  this  is  a  conundrum  you  must  ask 
your  informant, "  sarcastically,  u  for  the  solu- 
tion of  it." 

"  Mr.  Clifford !  I  shall  not  have  you  speak 
in  that  tone  of  him,"  haughtily.  And  after 
a  pause  Kathleen  resumed  earnestly,  u  Your 
marriage  with  Amy  is  no  disgrace  surely 
that  you  are  so  anxious  to  hide  it  from 
everybody,  even  her  sister.  If  by  this  you 
intend  to  try  and  spare  my  feelings — bah! 
you  know  the  idea  is  absurd!" 

"  My  marriage  with  Amy ! "  thunderstruck, 
"  What  can  have  possessed  you  ?  I  certainly 
heard  of  her  being  in  Canton  with  Mrs. 
Wylkes  after  I  got  there,  and  rather  won- 
dered at  it.  But  I  thought  she  would  have 
been  home  now,  so  came  to  bid  her  good- 
bye as  well  as  you.  There  has  been  some 
mistake.  Is  it — can  it  be,  Kathleen,"  his 
eyes  dilated  with  a  wild  hope,  "  that  this 
has  .  caused  the  misunderstanding  between 
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us?  And  yet  no — it  cannot  be — I  have 
your  letter, "  and  his  face  fell  into  the  lines 
of  grave  sternness  which  had  been  its  habit- 
ual expression  the  last  few  days.  Tell  me 
truly,  Miss  Tredennick,  what  is  the  matter? 
Why  are  you  looking  so  ill  and  worried  ?  You 
are  keeping  something  back  from  me.  What 
is  this  about  Amy?" 

Kathleen  was  standing  opposite  him,  her 
back  to  the  light.  Not  a  shadow  of  ex- 
pression passing  over  his  stern  grave  face  es- 
caped her,  not  a  shade  of  doubt  and  perplexity 
in  his  steady  grey  eyes  that  she  did  not  see, 
fully  and  clearly.  But  her  heart  was  hardened. 
He  had  always  been  a  first-rate  amateur 
actor.  What  was  all  this  but  a  clever  subter- 
fuge to  outwit  Amy's  friends  for  some  obscure 
and  quite  unnecessary  reason — a  subterfuge 
all  the  same  however,  and  cruel  and  disap- 
pointing because  so  unexpected,  so  totally  un- 
looked  for  in  Ray.  That  he  could  lie  was  a 
terrible  revelation  to  her  who  had  believed 
him  the  soul  of  honour;  that  he  could  utter 
falsehoods  with  that  look  of  calm  superior  in- 
nocence in  his  eyes  almost  turned  her  into 
stone,  for  undiscoverable  acting  is  not  acquired 
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at  once.  It  requires  practice  to  bring  it  to 
perfection  even  by  the  most  apt  and  ready 
learner. 

"  What  is  it  ? "  asked  Ray  again  gently, 
almost  tenderly,  so  strongly  moved  by  the 
uhite  face  that  he  longed  to  take  her  in  his 
arms.  But  he  remembered  whose  right  that 
was  now,  and  how  she  would  resent  it.  So 
he  contented  himself  with  moving  a  step 
closer,  and  touched  her  lightly  on  the  arm, 
for  she  needed  waking.  u  Remember  you  can 
command  me  as  a  friend  still — always  if  you 
are  in  trouble,"  he  said,  simply  and  earnestly. 

Kathleen  started  as  if  she  had  been  stung. 

"  Don't  touch  me !  "  she  exclaimed,  moving 
back.  u  Don't  dare  to  touch  me !  "  Then 
putting  a  strong  restraint  upon  herself  and 
endeavouring  to  speak  calmly  and  quietly, 
"  Will  you  have  the  manliness  to  tell  me  what 
you  have  done  with  Amy  ?  Do  not  mistake. 
I  am  not  angry  that  you  have  married  her  if 
it  is  for  her  happiness.  But  I  ought  to 
know." 

"  Will  you  believe  me  if  I  tell  you  ? " 
anxiously,  for  his  eyes  read  her  thoughts,  and, 
not  comprehending  her  doubts,  wished  to 
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sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom.  "  If  I  tell  you 
the  truth." 

"  Yes, "  she  replied  eagerly.  Then  Mr. 
Venn's  hateful  words  flashed  across  her, 
and  she  added  cautiously,  u  I  shall  try  to. " 

"  Then  you  must  succeed,"  somewhat  bit- 
terly. u  I  solemnly  assure  you,  Miss  Treden- 
nick,  that  I  have  not  seen  your  sister  since 
the  night  of  the  ball.  Whatever  you  may 
have  heard— 

"  You  mean  to  say  you  have  not  married 
her?" 

"  The  question  is  too  absurd  to  deserve  an 
answer.  The  same  man  could  scarcely  care 
for  two  sisters  so  totally  different.  After  all 
that  has  passed  between  us  you  need  not 
have  wrung  this  from  me." 

Kathleen  motioned  him  away  with  a 
gesture  of  distaste. 

"  Yet  you  have  been  in  Canton  the  last  few 
days.  You  returned  yesterday.  Remember 
I  know  that  also,"  she  returned  icily. 

"  Well,  yes !  "  replied  Ray  somewhat  con- 
fusedly, wondering  if  she  had  found  out  before 
that  it  was  there  he  had  gone  after  receiving 
her  note  because  of  the  bitterness  of  his  heart, 
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*  I  don't  wish  to  deny  it.  But  what  Canton 
has  to  do  with  Amy  is  rather  beyond  me. 
I  am  surely  not  accused  of  running  away 
with  her." 

"  And  since  you  deny  such  an  accusation  I 
suppose  you  will  tell  me  that" — she  could 
hardly  bring  herself  to  frame  the  words,  but, 
after  a  momentary  pause  went  on  steadily, 
"  that  you  did  not  propose  to  Amy. " 

"  Kathleen !  "  he  said  with  rising  anger, 
"  what  is  the  matter  with  you?  You  are  putting 
me  through  a  catechism  which  has  neither 
rhyme  nor  reason  in  it.  But, "  pitying  her  look 
of  misery,  "  if  it  is  any  relief  to  you  to  know,  I 
can  tell  you  most  truly,  most  assuredly,  that 
I  have  never  proposed  to  Amy." 

"  You  never  told  her  you  loved  her  either  ? " 
brokenly.  All  Kathleen's  stays  seemed  to  be 
breaking  down,  but  she  must  get  to  the  end 
at  the  risk  of  losing  them  all.  Then,  as  with 
a  frantic  thought  of  what  she  was  losing,  yet 
determined  to  hear  his  vindication,  she  in- 
treated,  *  Oh !  Ray,  think — consider  well  before 
you  answer  me !  Don't  tell  me  anything  but 
the  truth.  It  will  not  hurt  me. "  She  did  not 
add  how  deeply  his  seeming  perfidy  to  her 
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sister  had  wounded  her.  "  You  could  not  be 
untrue  to  Amy." 

"  Untrue  to  Amy !  "  still  more  bewildered. 
"  I  certainly  never  told  Amy  1  loved  her.  If 
this  is  what  Mr.  Venn  has  poisoned  your  mind 
with  he  is  a  scoundrel — a  heartless  scoundrel, 
Kathleen!  You  do  not  really  believe  it?" 
and  the  perplexed  scrutiny  was  changed  to 
such  a  look  of  longing  reproach  that  made  the 
girl's  heart  beat  wildly  in  spite  of  herself. 

But  the  case  was  too  strong  against  Ray  to 
admit  of  a  doubt.  He  was  pleading  now  as 
Mr.  Venn  said  he  would;  and  though  she 
would  willingly  have  given  him  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt,  had  there  been  one,  it  was  not 
possible.  For  personal  testimony  is  above 
everything.  She  had  been  an  eye-witness. 
Kathleen  would  have  trusted  Ray's  word 
against  all  the  world  but  for  that  scene  in  the 
garden.  It  was  indisputable.  Her  entreaty  had 
been  useless,  the  last  stay  was  gone ;  and  with 
her  loss  of  faith  in  him  her  manner  changed, 
and  a  flood  of  indignation  made  her  tingle  to 
the  finger-tips. 

"  Do  not  say  one  word  against  Mr.  Venn, " 
she  exclaimed,  with  a  blaze  of  anger  in  her 
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eyes.  "  He,  at  least,  says  what  he  believes 
true.  But  I  do  not  go  on  his  word  for  this ; 
nor  yet  on  Amy's.  I  saw  you  with  my  own 
eyes,  I  heard  you  with  my  own  ears.  Oh! 
you  know  what  I  saw  and  heard  that  night  of 
the  ball !  " 

"  I  do  not,  I  assure  you,"  mistily,  though 
his  face  and  neck  flushed  a  deep  crimson  under 
her  scrutiny.  It  was  terrible  to  be  thought 
false  to  any  woman  by  the  one  who  should 
have  trusted  him  above  all  others.  So  Ray 
felt  and  blushed  at  the  shame  of  it. 

But  Kathleen  put  another  construction  on 
his  rising  colour.  She  experienced  some  sense 
of  relief  at  the  blush,  however.  It  showed  he 
was  not  so  complete  a  master  in  the  art  of 
deception  as  she  had  imagined  the  last  few 
minutes.  He  had  the  grace  to  colour  up,  even 
involuntarily,  on  being  brought  to  bay. 

"  You  are  satisfied  now  that  I  know 
everything,"  she  said  quietly. 

"  No, "  he  replied  in  a  voice  as  full  of  con- 
centrated emotion  as  hers  was,  though  he 
strove  to  keep  it  level  and  even  as  she  had  done. 
"1  am  satisfied  that  you  are  under  a  delusion, 
certainly.  But  I  shall  get  to  the  bottom  of 
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this,  Kathleen.  You  must  tell  me  everything 
you  imagine  against  me.  Now — quickly — at 
once,  and  in  as  few  words  as  possible,"  for, 
with  a  regal  gesture  of  disgust,  she  had  swept 
past  him  towards  the  door.  But  he  placed 
bis  back  against  it.  "  I  shall  not  detain  you 
long  as  my  presence  is  clearly  so  obnoxious. 
But  an  accused  man  has  the  right  to  hear  the 
accusation  against  him.  It  is  only  common 
justice;  and  that  is  all  I  ask  from  you." 

"  Does  not  your  conscience  accuse  you?" 

u  No  trifling,  if  you  please.  Give  me  a 
chance  to  vindicate  myself.  Then  if  you  do 
not  believe  me,  it  will  be  your  fault  not  mine. 
I  cannot  help  it." 

"  You  mean  to  say  you  never  told  Amy  you 
loved  her,"  with  proud  incredulity. 

"  No,  never ;  in  the  way  you  mean,"  empha- 
tically. The  circumstance  had  quite  escaped 
Ray's  memory. 

*  You  deny  it,  as  well  as  the  rest.  But  I 
know  otherwise.  I  heard  you.  I  heard  more 
than  enough  to  show  your  feelings  towards 
her.  And  you  were  so  considerate  as  to 
remark  that  7, "  with  crushing  sarcasm,  "would 
not  be  pleased  just  at  first.  But  that  when 
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you  and  she  were  married  I  would — get  over 
it,  I  suppose  you  meant,  but  I  did  not  stay  to 
hear.  As  if  I  should  ever  waste  a  thought  on 
one  who  was  false !  Oh !  you  think  too  highly 
of  yourself  Mr.  Clifford  if  you  imagine  I  should 
grieve  for  one  moment.  But  Amy  shall  have 
the  respect  which  is  due  to  her  as  well  as  your 
love ;  that  I  am  determined  on.  I  am  glad  I 
was  an  involuntary  eavesdropper  that  night  of 
the  ball,  for  my  own  eyes  and  ears  could  not 
deceive  me  in  what  I  would  have  been  slow  to 
accept  from  others.  It  is  hard  to  have  one's 
belief  shaken — such  a  belief  as  mine  was! 
But  now  you  see  I  am  not  condemning  you  on 
anyone  else's  verdict.  Are  you  satisfied?" 

"  I  can  explain  what  happened  that  night, 
on  which  you  put  such  a  wrong  construction. 
You  know  what  a  child  Amy  is.  She  had 
been  amusing  herself  by  allowing  some  of  her 
admirers  to  propose,  just  for  fun.  But  one  of 
them  did  not  at  all  take  it  in  that  light  and 
made  rather  a  scene.  Amy  came  to  me  for 
protection ;  and  I  must  have  been  trying  to 
impress  upon  her  the  desirability  of  taking 
pity  on  that  fine  fellow  Tomlynes  when  you 
unluckily  overheard  a  few  words  possibly, 
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which  you  misconstrued  somehow.  Though 
how  you  could  have  contorted  them  into  such 
a  story,  knowing  me  as  you  do,  is  an  unpleas- 
ant surprise  to  me." 

But  Kathleen  did  not  feel  justified  in  ac- 
cepting such  a  version. 

"  Don't ! "  she  said  contemptuously.  "  What 
is  the  use  of  wasting  your  valuable  time  in 
explanations  which  seem  so  very  ridiculous 
to  one  who  knows  how  unreliable  they  are. 
If  you  cannot  be  honest  to  me  at  least— 
and  her  motion  signified  that  she  intended 
the  interview  to  terminate. 

"  I  am  not  going  until  I  am  certain  of  the 
reason  why  you  refuse  to  listen  to  my  expla- 
nations, "  replied  Ray  doggedly.  "  Do  you 
give  me  to  understand  that  you  believe  me  a 
liar?" 

"  You  explain  away  what  I  heard  you  say 
glibly  enough.  But  how  can  you  explain  your 
looks,  your  gestures  that  night  ?  Pah !  you 
make  me  sick  with  your  duplicity !  How  can 
you  explain  your  proposal  to  Amy  and  your 
compelling  the  poor  child  to  keep  it  secret 
from  her  best  friends  ?  How  can  you  explain 
away  your  marrying  her  clandestinely  and 
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then  leaving  her  as  if  she  were  a  shame,  a  dis- 
grace to  you?  " 

*  I  do  not  explain  that.     I  deny  it  all  em- 
phatically as  you  know." 

*  Very  well,  Ray  Clifford,  I  do  not  believe 
you.     It  is  your  word  against  Amy's  who  told 
me  that  night  that  you  had  proposed  to  her, 
when  she  little  knew  how  I  had  seen  your 
impassioned    gestures    and    overheard  your 
words  of  love.     Your  word  against  Mr.  Venn, 
who  is  the  soul  of  honour,  as  I  once  believed 
you  to  be.     And  your  word  against  my  own 
eyes  and  ears." 

u  It  is  a  case  of  mistaken  identity  then. 
There  must  be  some  other  man  whom  you 
have  taken  for  me.  When  you  find  what  a 
mistake  has  been  made,  when  it  comes  out 
that  Amy's  husband,  if  she  has  one,  is  another 
man,  if  she  corroborates  my  explanation  of 
that  night ;  we  shall  say  if  this  happens,  will 
you  believe  me  then?"  with  a  look  which 
compelled  an  answer. 

"  In  that  case  I  could  not  do  otherwise. 
Though  it  would  take  me  to  explain  and  make 
me  forget  that  scene  in  the  garden." 

"  But  you  refuse  to  believe  me  now.     Very 
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well,  I  accept  your  decision  once  and  forever,  * 
in  clear,  cold,  cutting  tones.  "  My  word  is 
nothing  to  you  unless  backed  up  with  evidence. 
I  am  a  liar  in  your  eyes  until  others  come  for- 
ward to  prove  me  true.  You  have  insulted 
me  beyond  endurance,  Miss  Tredennick,  and  I 
can  never,  never  forgive  it.  I  came  here  to 
show  you  I  felt  no  ill-will  towards  you  for 
having  thrown  me  over  and  chosen  Mr.  Venn. 
But  you  insult  me,  accuse  me  of  what  the 
veriest  scoundrel  would  pause  before  commit- 
ting. It  only  shows  how  fortunate  it  is  you 
found  out  in  time  your  estimate  of  my  char- 
acter. I  only  hope  you  may  have  a  better 
opinion  of  Mr.  Venn  as  your  husband." 

u  Stop,  Ray,  stop !  You  are  under  a  false 
impression.  That  is  utterly  untrue." 

"I  have  your  own  letter  of  dismissal  at 
least.  That  cannot  be  gainsaid,  no  matter 
what  your  opinion  may  be,"  in  a  cold,  hard 
voice  as  though  to  remind  her  that  every- 
thing was  over  between  them. 

Kathleen  bent  her  head  in  haughty  acknow- 
ledgment. 

"  But  let  me  beg  and  implore  you, "  she  said, 
with  a  complete  change  of  expression  into  one 
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of  passionate  entreaty,  "  to  wait  and  make 
some  arrangements  for  Amy.  She  cannot, 
oh !  she  cannot  be  publicly  slighted.  I  know 
you  do  not  mean  it,  Ray ;  but  think — only 
think  how  people  will  talk.  And  she  is  so 
young  and  innocent." 

*  Good  afternoon,  Miss  Tredennick, "  with  a 
stiff  inclination  of  the  head,  completely  ignor- 
ing her  words.  *  Please  give  your  father  my 
kindest  regards  and  hopes  for  his  speedy  reco- 
very. Will  you  tell  Mrs.  Tredennick  how 
sorry  I  was  to  miss  her.  If  she  had  been  in 
we  might  have  come  to  an  understanding. 
But  allow  me  to  tell  you  before  I  go  that  I 
shall  put  Mr.  Tomlynes  in  knowledge  of  the 
facts  you  have  laid  before  me.  He  shall  make 
all  due  inquiries  about  your  sister ;  in  strictest 
confidence,  I  need  scarcely  add." 

"  Mr.  Venn  is  quite  competent  to  see  that 
Amy  shall  have  her  rights.  But  let  me 
strongly  recommend  you  not  to  press  him  to 
extreme  measures,  for  he  is  determined  to 
act  as  father  would  have  done  had  he  been 
well  enough." 

"  A  fitting  guardian  truly ! " 

"  And  one  who  has  now  my  sanction  as  such. " 
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Which  were  the  last  words  Ray  Clifford 
heard  as  he  walked  out  of  the  room  without 
an  attempt  at  a  handshake.  They  rang  in 
his  ears  all  the  way  down  to  the  wharf,  and 
were  still  audible  above  the  farewell  speeches 
of  the  very  numerous  company  of  friends,  who 
had  come  to  see  the  last  of  him  before 
starting  on  his  voyage  to  Singapore. 

It  was  about  an  hour  after  Ray's  departure 
when  Kathleen  was  called  down  from  her 
father's  room  to  receive  another  visitor. 

Mr.  Venn,  for  it  was  he,  seemed  his  usual 
quiet  self,  though  his  pallor  was  even  more 
marked  and  his  gait  halting. 

"  I  have  found  him, "  were  his  first  words, 
"  in  a  gambling  den.  He  came  back  with  me 
quietly  enough.  He  and  your  sister  are  now 
in  the  house  next  door.  They  are  coming  to 
see  you  shortly  to  make  their  peace.  You 
must  prepare  Amy's  parents  for  the  meeting. 
Nothing  can  be  done  now  but  to  take  it  as 
quietly  as  possible,  to  avoid  a  public  scandal. 
Your  sister  will  be  glad  enough  of  her  own 
accord  to  separate  from  him  before  long.  But 
in  the  meantime  I  must  see  that  she  suffers 
no  personal  violence.  That,  at  least,  I  can 
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prevent  by   living  in  the  same  house  with 
them." 

Kathleen  gave  him  a  look  incredulous  and 
yet  questioning. 

"  You  doubt  my  power.  No  wonder !  I 
cannot  explain  it,  however.  But  this, "  draw- 
ing a  ten-chambered  revolver  from  his  pocket, 
"  this  will  answer  if  everything  else  fails." 

"  You  brought  that  with  you ! "  in  horror- 
stricken  accents. 

"  Exactly.  If  your  sister's  heart  had  been 
played  with,  if  I  had  found  out  he  had  ever 
made  love  to  her,  this  was  to  be  in  requi- 
sition, "  he  held  up  the  deadly  toy  and  stroked 
the  barrel  lovingly.  "It  would  not  have 
been  a  surprise ;  I  had  given  him  fair  warning. 
And  so,  getting  wind  somehow  that  I  was 
in  the  vicinity  intending  to  make  use  of  my 
threat,  he  married  your  sister — the  villain! 
—married  her  to  save  his  skin.  No  other 
consideration  under  the  sun  could  have  induced 
him  to  tie  himself  down  to  any  woman.  He 
knew  I  would  not  touch  him  then  for  his 
wife's  sake.  Though  why  he  should  go  the 
length  of  running  away  with  Amy  is  a  mystery 
to  me.  There  is  something  behind  the  scenes 
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that  I  cannot  get  hold  of.  But  Kay  Castleton 
has  always  an  unaccountable  underhand  reason 
for  everything  he  does." 

Kathleen  scarcely  breathed  all  the  time 
Mr.  Venn  was  talking. 

"  Castleton!  "  she  gasped,  "Ray  Castleton! 
Is  it  he  who  is  Amy's  husband  ?  " 

u  Why  yes ;  "  Mr.  Venn's  voice  had  a  ring 
of  genuine  surprise,  u  I  thought  you  knew  all 
the  time.  I  made  certain  you  knew.  Don't 
you  remember  our  differences  of  opinion 
about  him?  " 

"  I  remember  too  well .  But  I  never  thought 
of  Mr.  Castleton.  No  wonder  he  was  insulted! 
Oh !  what  a  blind  fool  I  have  been. "  Kathleen 
sank  down  on  a  chair  and  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands.  "  Let  me  think  a  moment," 
she  entreated  presently. 

Mr.  Venn  was  puzzled,  as  well  he  might  be. 

*  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  have  met  him 
since, "  he  •  said  at  last.  "  He  is  in  his  own 
house,  under  the  careful  surveillance  of  his  man 
Wyncoll,  who  has  too  many  interests  at  stake 
to  allow  any  wanderings  out  of  bounds  just  at 
present.  But  Castleton  seems  to  take  it  all 
very  coolly  now,  and  has  been  in  high  good 
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humour  to  all  appearance  since  we  landed. 
The  sight  of  the  homeward-bound  mail  was 
the  first  thing  to  rouse  his  drooping  spirits,  for, 
after  a  careful  inspection  of  her  through  the 
captain's  glass,  he  shook  off  his  hitherto  surly 
demeanour  and  began  to  laughingly  inquire  of 
Amy  how  long  she  thought  it  would  be  before 
the  next  mail  came  in.  'For,'  he  added, 
'you  and  I  shall  be  going  home  then.  I 
am  very  glad  for  your  sister's  sake  that  he  is 
more  amiably  inclined  than  was  at  first  the 
case.  But  the  poor  child  must  find  out  her 
mistake  sooner  or  later.  Besides,  she  is  under 
age." 

"  Amy  is  next  door  you  say  ? "  asked 
Kathleen,  looking  up  with  a  bewildered  ex- 
pression in  her  eyes. 

"  Yes.  If  you  care  to  see  her  now  I  shall 
go  with  you." 

"  Allow  me  a  moment  to  collect  my  thoughts. 
Stay!  Now  I  am  ready,"  and  Kathleen  rose 
with  a  shadow  of  the  old  gracious  smile  on  her 
face.  "I  shall  not  wait  to  go  for  a  hat,  there 
is  a  solar  topee  on  the  hall  rack  which  will  do 
very  well.  Father  will  not  need  me  just 
yet,"  in  answer  to  his  questioning  look, 
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"he  was  asleep  when  I  came  down;  and  the 
boy  is  with  him." 

*  I  know  your  father  has  your  first  consi- 
deration," said  Mr.  Venn,  approvingly. 

*  And  why  not?  "  she  replied,  with  a  depth 
of  emotion  he  was  unprepared  for.  "He  is  all  I 
have  now." 

u  I  know  you  are  very  much  attached  to 
your  sister  though;  that  is  why  I  hoped  to 
save  her.  But  you  shall  have  her  back  again 
before  long,  *  with  a  well-meant  though  some- 
what clumsy  attempt  at  consolation. 

"  To  think  that  I  could  have  prevented  all 
this  trouble  but  for  my  own  selfish  stupidity, " 
replied  Kathleen,  when  they  were  once  outside. 

Her  tone  of  concentrated  agony  was  such 
that  the  look  of  curious  interest  which  had 
shot  out  of  Mr.  Venn's  usually  expressionless 
eyes  changed  into  one  of  pitiful  sympathy. 

"  Nonsense, "  he  said  brusquely,  as  a  man 
will  when  strongly  moved,  *  I  don't  hold  even 
that  silly  child  responsible  for  what  has 
happened.  She  was  carried  away  by  that 
plausible  villain's  smooth  tongue,  and  believed 
him  nothing  less  than  a  demi-god.  But  7, 
instead  of  giving  way  to  my  own  small  ailments 
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and  nursing  myself  up  at  the  Peak,  should 
have  been  on  the  spot  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  my  best  friends. " 

"  But  I  could  have  prevented  it, "  insisted 
Kathleen.  "  Not  by  alleging  anything  against 
Mr.  Castleton ;  for  I  knew  nothing  against  him, 
and  only  instinttively  guessed  that  there  was 
no  nobleness  in  his  character.  But  I  never 
once  thought  of  him  as  Amy's  possible  lover. 
It  was  so  very  unlikely  that—  "  And  then  she 
stopped  short,  confused  by  a  sudden  memory 
of  how  she  had  judged  another. 

"  That  he  could  be  in  love  with  two  sisters  who 
are  so  very  much  unlike ! "  finishing  the  sen- 
tence after  his  own  plain-spoken  fashion .  "  You, 
in  fact,  confounded  him  with  someone  else, 
Miss  Tredennick;  a  man  of  whom  you  enter- 
tained a  much  higher  opinion.  That  was  why 
you  were  so  indignant  (naturally)  with  my 
expressed  opinions  at  our  last  meeting." 

u  Yes.  And  now  you  see  that  but  for  my 
own  insensate  folly  this  would  never  have 
happened.  I  was  so  wrapped  up  in  myself 
and  my  own  affairs,  that  must  have  been  how 
I  made  such  a  terrible  mistake.  Yet  Amy 
gave  me  to  understand  so  clearly  that — but  I 
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I  must  not  blame  her,  it  was  not  her  fault. 
I  jumped  at  conclusions  and  followed  up  my 
train  of  thought.  And  it  has  come  to  this ! " 

*  Try  to  remember  that  I  am  always  your 
friend,  Miss  Tredennick." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  replied  simply.  u  But 
I  have  only  myself  to  blame  for  what  has 
happened,  and  I  must  not  shrink  from  the 
consequences.  No  one  can  help  me  now,"  for 
Ray's  last  words  struck  like  a  knell  at  her 
heart. 

u  You  would  like  to  be  alone  with  Amy," 
said  Mr.  Venn  as  they  reached  the  hall-door, 
"  and  I  have  something  to  say  to  Castleton, 
so  do  not  hurry  on  my  account." 

*  Thank  you,"  again  replied  Kathleen,  with 
a  grateful  look.     "  You  are  always  so  consi- 
derate." 

And,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  they 
passed  into  the  house  of  the  man  who  was 
their  bitterest  enemy ;  the  one  weak  and  ill 
and  middle-aged,  the  other  a  very  Minerva  in 
her  appropriate  headgear,  with  an  expression 
of  stern  gravity  in  the  clear-cut  features. 

Amy  was  sitting  by  the  window  as  Kath- 
leen entered — Amy,  looking  absurdly  childish, 
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amusing  herself  by  twirling  a  wedding-ring, 
which  was  much  too  large,  round  her  finger. 

On  seeing  her  sister  she  jumped  up,  and  the 
ring  rolled  on  the  floor. 

"  Oh ! "  she  cried,  turning  as  white  as  a  sheet 
and  making  no  effort  to  pick  it  up,  "  that  is  a 
bad  omen." 

"  Silly  child !  "  said  Kathleen,  hastily  restor- 
ing it,  "  as  if  it  could  do  anything  else  but  drop 
off!  You  will  have  to  grow  as  fat  as  'dear 
James '  and  in  the  meantime  wear  a  keeper. " 

"  To  think  that  I  am  married  before  Evelyn 
and  Maud!  "  with  a  ringing  laugh.  *  What 
will  Mrs.  Rowlands  say?  The  child,  the  baby, 
she  used  to  call  me ! "  replied  Amy,  quite  reas- 
sured. u  Ah  well !  I  have  married  for  love 
anyhow,  as  I  always  said  I  would  if  at  all ;  and 
I  have  got  the  very  handsomest,  cleverest  and 
best  man  in  the  world,  and  a  good  match  into 
the  bargain.  Ray  got  it,"  meaning  the  ring, 
*  in  rather  a  hurry  perhaps.  I'll  tie  it  in  my 
handkerchief,  as  Norah  does,  for  fear  of  losing 
it  altogether  until  he  gets  it  taken  in.  Or, 
better  still,  Kitty,  lend  me  that  little  ring 
attaching  your  watch  to  the  chain.  It  will 
just  about  fit  my  finger.  I  can  fasten  my  ring 
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to  it  with  a  bit  of  wire  and  so  keep  them  to- 
gether. " 

"  A  very  good  idea, "  was  the  smiling 
rejoinder,  detaching  what  Ray  Clifford  had 
given  her  some  months  before  to  replace  one 
which  had  got  broken,  for  Kathleen  would 
have  given  a  great  deal  to  make  Amy  feel  at 
ease.  "Mind  you  take  care  of  it." 

"  Such  a  valuable  article !  But  I  shall  try 
not  to  steal  it.  And,  Kitty,  you  dear  old 
thing,  you're  not  so  very  angry ;  are  you  ?  " 
with  a  pretty  upward  glance  of  entreaty. 

"  It's  no  use  now  if  I  am,  little  sister, " 
stroking  her  hair  caressingly.  Kathleen  could 
not  find  in  her  heart  to  disturb  her  happiness. 

"  I'm  glad  you  see  it  in  such  a  sensible  light, " 
with  a  grand  matronly  air  which  was  highly 
comical.  "  You  are  my  own  dear  Kitty.  But 
you  haven't  kissed  me  yet." 

And  then  ensued  a  bear's  hug  in  which 
all  newly-acquired  dignity  was  forgotten. 

"I  had  no  idea  of  getting  married  the 
day  I  left  home, "  said  Amy  presently.  "  It 
was  such  a  surprise  to  me  to  see  Ray  on  board 
at  all.  But  he  managed  it  very  cleverly; 
did  he  not?  Oh !  he  is  so  clever,  Kitty !" 
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u  Yes,  dear.  Tell  me  all  about  it, "  replied 
Kathleen,  with  a  sick  heart. 

"  Well !  He  scarcely  said  a  word  to  me 
on  board,  which  I  thought  very  unkind  at 
the  time,  and  I  felt  oh !  so  miserable,  Kitty. 
But  he  afterwards  explained  that  it  was 
because  of  that  horrid  Mrs.  Wylkes,  who 
must  have  told  Mr.  Venn  we  were  going 
to  run  away,  for  he  made  such  a  fuss  look- 
ing over  the  register  to  see  if  there  was 
any  flaw  in  it,  he  said.  As  if  anyone  with 
Ray's  cleverness  could  make  a  mistake!" 

"It  was  very  kind  of  Mr.  Venn  to  take 
so  much  trouble,  Amy.  He  merely  acted  as 
father  would  have  done,  had  he  been  able." 

"  Oh !  yes,  I  know  that,  but  quite  unne- 
cessarily. Besides  we  had  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man who  acted  father  and  mamma.  And 
I  was  quite  safe  with  Ray.  The  whole 
thing  was  such  a  surprise  to  me  that  I  have 
not  got  over  it  yet.  Mrs.  Wylkes  and  I 
had  just  come  out  of  a  shop  where  she  had 
been  pricing  Mandarins'  old  clothes  (you 
know  what  lovely  pieces  of  embroidery  they 
are)  when  Ray  came  up  suddenly  with  such 
a  queer  hurried  look  on  his  face  and  told 
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me  he  wanted  me  at  once.  Mrs.  Wylkes 
did  her  best  to  button-hole  him,  put  on  her 
most  fascinating  smile  with  that  uplifting  of 
the  eyes  which  she  thinks  so  fetching,  and 
asked  him  to  give  his  valued  opinion  on  the 
respective  merits  of  grass-green  silk  embroi- 
dered in  blue  butterflies  or  orange  satin 
worked  in  a  continual  pattern  of  Chinese 
ladies  looking  out  of  houses  in  all  colours 
of  the  rainbow.  But  Ray  shook  off  the  hand 
she  had  placed  caressingly  on  his  arm,  (I 
do  think  when  women  get  a  certain  age 
they  should  leave  off  such  infantile  man- 
ners! Don't  you,  Kitty?)  and,  drawing 
mine  within  his  own,  whisked  me  off  with 
him  before  I  had  time  to  think.  'You  stay 
here  until  I  come  back  for  you,  dear  Mrs. 
Wylkes,  and  I  shall  know  where  to  find 
you,'  he  said  to  her.  Then  she  brightened 
up  suddenly  as  if  she  didn't  at  all  mind 
being  left  out  in  the  cold — or  in  the  heat, 
I  should  say,  for  it  was  simply  baking  in 
those  horribly  narrow  streets,  that  one  can 
scarcely  turn  in.  We  went  along  at  a 
furious  rate,  so  fast  that  I  had  to  run  to 
keep  up  with  Ray.  And  when  I  asked  him 
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where  he  was  taking  me  he  coolly  replied, 
'To  be  married/  and  trotted  me  on  still 
faster.  I  naturally  demurred ;  and  then  oh ! 
Kitty,  he  got  so  angry,  and  swore  that  if 
I  would  not  do  it  at  once  without  any  fuss 
he  would  never  marry  me  or  see  me  again, 
but  leave  me  to  go  home  with  Mrs.  Wylkes 
if  I  could  find  her,  and  he  would  go  off  to 
Japan  alone.  He  used  all  kind  of  arguments 
and  told  me  how  he  had  got  the  license 
and  everything  ready  long  before.  I  was 
just  to  do  exactly  as  he  told  me.  So  I  had 
to  give  in,  for  I  felt  rather  afraid  of  him 
in  spite  of  myself.  But  you  know  how  1 
love  him,  dear;  it  would  just  have  broken 
my  heart  to  lose  him.  And  I  thought  you 
all  .at  home  could  not  be  so  very  angry 
when  you  knew  everything.  Well!  Ray 
called  to  Wyncoll,  who  was  sauntering  along 
with  another  man  a  little  way  off,  to  u  come 
along  and  see  the  sight."  We  went  ever 
such  a  long  way,  but  I  felt  just  in  a  dream 
the  whole  time  and  scarcely  remember 
anything  that  happened  when  we  got  there 
or  what  the  place  looked  like,  only  Ray 
and  I  wrote  our  names  in  a  hurry  though 
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for  one  moment  before  he  seemed  to  get 
awfully  nervous  and  hesitated  a  little.  But 
Wyncoll  (I  do  detest  those  low  Americans 
and  their  familiar  ways!)  whispered  'Venn' 
in  his  ear,  without  even  a  Mister,  and  he 
then  signed  his  name  like  a  shot.  What 
are  you  thinking  of,  Kitty?" 

"Hoping  you  will  be  very  happy,  dear," 
not  caring  to  confess  her  doubts  of  it. 

"  No  fear  but  I  shall.  I  have  not  told  you 
the  rest  though,  Kitty.  'Now  we're  mar- 
ried ! '  said  Ray,  when  we  got  outside  the 
place.  I  stoutly  declared  that  I  wasn't,  for  I 
did  not  feel  at  all  married.  It  was  not  like 
being  married  in  church  with  you  all  present, 
properly  married,  and  I  told  him  so.  *  You'd 
better  humour  the  gosling ! '  sneered  that 
horrid  man  Wyncoll,  at  which  vulgar  impu- 
dence Ray  was  very  angry,  you  may  be  sure. 
But  he  gave  in  to  my  silly  little  whim  like  a 
dear  generous  fellow.  We  set  off  to  the 
house  of  a  clergyman  whose  address  Wyncoll 
knew,  and  there  we  were  married  properly 
as  I  believed.  But  Mr.  Venn  told  me  after- 
wards that  the  ceremony  was  unnecessary, 
for  I  was  '  quite  too  well  married  already.' 
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Whom  do  you  think  was  the  clergyman?  I 
was  so  disappointed  the  moment  he  came  in, 
for  I  recognized  in  him  that  missionary  crea- 
ture who  silvered  pennies  for  the  wretched 
little  divers  at  Port  Said.  I  never  thought 
then  I  should  be  married  by  him,  and  would 
have  objected  if  there  had  been  any  choice 
in  the  matter.  Directly  afterwards  Ray  went 
out  to  look  for  Mrs.  Wylkes,  but  I  suppose 
could  not  find  her ;  for  he  came  back  again 
after  a  while  with  Mr.  Venn,  looking  horribly 
cross  and  was  in  a  bad  temper  for  a  long  time. 
Do  you  know,  Kitty,  I  feel  positively  afraid 
of  Ray  sometimes,  he  is  so  very  masterful. 
But  no  wonder  he  was  cross  then  for  being 
interfered  with  by  a  poor  creature  who  is  not 
responsible  for  his  actions,  though  he  is  rich 
enough  to  be  able  to  charter  a  special  steamer 
to  take  us  to  Hong-Kong,  as  he  did  to-day. 
Poor  Mr.  Venn  is  quite  mad  at  certain  times 
and  has  taken  an  unaccountable  dislike  to  my 
husband,"  with  a  grand  emphasis,  "during 
his  spells  of  insanity.  Ray  told  me  so 
himself." 

"  You  must  be  making  a  mistake,  Amy, " 
though  Kathleen  remembered  how  lately  the 
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same    thought   had    occurred   to   her,    only 
under  what  different  circumstances! 

u  As  if  Ray  would  make  a  mistake !  But 
I  should  not  disparage  your  friend,  your  very 
great  friend,  Kitty!  Now  as  I  have  given 
you  an  outline  of  all  the  news,  which  I  expect 
to  have  to  repeat  in  detail  for  mamma's 
benefit,  you  had  better  come  home  with  me, 
I  should  say  to  my  old  home,  to  make  my 
peace.  There  will  not  be  much  trouble  about 
mamma,  I  shall  only  have  to  give  her  two  or 
three  extra  kisses,  for  Ray's  a  very  good 
match  you  know.  But  I  confess  I'm  more 
than  a  little  afraid  of  the  reception  father 
will  give  me." 

"  Your  mother  knows  nothing  at  all  about 
this.  I  could  not  say  anything  to  her  when 
father  was  ill,  until  there  was  some  decided 
news  to  give.  You  had  better  stay  here  for 
the  present,  Amy ;  I  shall  ask  her  to  come  in 
and  see  you.  Father  must  not  hear  of  your 
marriage  in  his  present  state." 

Kathleen  knew  by  instinct  that  Mrs.  Tre- 
dennick's  first  move  would  be  to  bring  Amy 
up  to  the  sick-room  to  demand  forgiveness  if 
she  happened  to  be  in  a  good  temper  and  philo- 
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sophically  inclined,  or  else  as  a  culprit  worthy 
of  the  weightiest  paternal  displeasure,  accord- 
ing to  her  mood.  In  either  case  a  scene  must 
be  prevented  as  injurious  to  the  invalid,  and 
Amy  must  be  kept  out  of  her  father's  house 
until  the  novelty  of  the  marriage  had  so  far 
worn  off  her  mother's  mind  as  to  prevent  her 
usual  course  of  imparting  unpleasant  surprises 
when  they  were  new  and  fresh  on  her  memory. 

"  That  will  save  me  a  lot  of  trouble, "  said 
Amy,  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  "  Now  go,  please, 
Kitty." 

"  Your  mother  is  out,  dear.  I  shall  be  able 
to  see  her  from  this  window  if  she  returns 
before  I  go  home." 

"  Oh !  that's  lovely,  Kitty,  we  can  have  a 
talk.  And  now,  my  dear,  darling,  sensible 
sister, "  laying  her  hands  on  Kathleen's  shoul- 
ders and  shaking  her,  "  don't  you  see  the  funny 
side  of  all  this  ?  Whoever  would  have  imag- 
ined that  out  of  all  the  names  in  the  world 
you  and  I  should  have  chosen  the  same  one. 
;  Ray '  is  not  common  either !  " 

"  Amy,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  everything 
that  Ray  Clifford  said  to  you  at  the  Queen's 
Birthday  Ball." 
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So  the  truth  came  out ;  for  Amy  felt  absolved 
from  her  oath  now  that  she  was  married,  and 
Kathleen  was  determined  nothing  should  be 
kept  back.  Only  she  felt  in  her  heart  that 
it  was  too  late  to  put  things  011  their  old 
footing.  For  Ray  was  gone  and  would  never 
forgive  her  as  he  had  said. 

And  this  was  after  the  First  of  June ! 
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